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ON THE STUDY OF OLD ENGLISH SYNTAX 


HERE has recently been a pronounced turning toward the study 

of English syntax as a separate department of linguistics with its 
own technique. If, however, the study of English syntax is an attractive 
and fruitful field, it is too often a most bewildering and deceptive one. 
Aside from the external dangers of slipping off into irrelevant semantics 
or into morphology, there is an ever-present danger in the analysis and 
exposition of the strangely illogical fabric that holds our language to- 
gether. Problems for immediate solution are: 

1. Which is the most fruitful method of approach to a piece of re- 
search in this field? 

2. How best shall we estimate the Latin influence (if any) on Old 
English syntax?—a vexed question, subject to all sorts of distortions.' 

3. What terminology should be used? 

4. What scheme of syntax is suited to comprehensive treatises on 
Old English? I believe these are all pressing questions which have to be 
faced by everyone who performs a piece of research in this field. 

At the present writing I am confining myself to the first problem, that 
is, the most fruitful approach to a piece of research in Old English syntax. 
We shall not be occupied primarily with the problem of planning a 
comprehensive treatise. That had better wait until the special syntactical 
problems have been so worked out that a scheme of syntax may be 
built up empirically. Our present concern is with the very practical ques- 
tion of how to go about a special study to advance our knowledge about 
some detail. This naturally resolves itself into two possible approaches— 


11 say “Latin influence (if any)’’ with feeling because after seeing many of the older 
opinions about Latin influence discredited with reference to one construction after another, 
I am inclined to take the position that there is no clearly demonstrated taking over of a 
construction into the living language that had no previous existence in English. The crea- 
tion of a vogue for certain native constructions has often been taken for a borrowing. 
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one starting with inflection or form (morphology), and one starting with 
some relationship or function (the true syntactical approach). 

I recognize clearly that no syntactical investigation can have perma- 
nent value unless it stands upon a sound foundation of morphology, 
and it is not necessary to stir up again the questions that troubled J. 
Ries of ‘‘Was ist Syntax” fame back in 1894. Since then a workable 
method at least has been hammered out in hit or miss fashion. But, 
whatever may be the importance of the form as the starting point, 
morphology can never be the ultimate guide and directing element for a 
system of Old English syntax. 

A considerable store of detailed information has accumulated during 
the past four decades. German, English, and American dissertations and 
treatises seem to have examined for this purpose every inch of linguistic 
material. In them I have been struck many times with the lack of any 
guiding principle and the extreme difficulty of grasping the whole sig- 
nificance of the particular investigation. More and more I have come to 
recognize that these so-called syntactical studies are merely pedestrian 
extensions of the system of Old English morphology. Since, however, 
they do occasionally take up such phenomona as the partitive genitive, 
an ethical dative, or perhaps the shift of an adverb to subordinate con- 
junction, we must admit that syntax has been touched upon. But the 
whole fabric of the studies, the framework and the guiding spirit, has 
been morphology. It is as if a page of the table of contents of Sievers’ 
Grammar had been torn out and examples discovered for each category. 
I have often felt, as in reading Adolph Tobler’s famous cryptic Vermischte 
Beitrige on the subject of French syntax, that I learned more about 
morphology than about syntax. Most grammarians have had implicit 
faith that if they kept close to morphology in bringing to light the facts 
of syntax, gradually a comprehensive plan would reveal itself. 

Since the advent of modern linguistic study, phonology and morphol- 
ogy have rightly received the intensive application of the best minds in 
the field of grammar. Syntax, the finer and more subtle aspect of gram- 
mar, representing as it does our very process of thinking, has properly 
been made to wait until modern comparative linguistics placed the more 
elemental aspects of sound and inflection upon a scientific basis. Every- 
one will agree that this has been the progress of modern linguistic re- 
search, and that this is as it should be. But the procedure has not been 
without a bad effect. If it has taught us to keep our theories about 
syntax upon an adequate foundation of phonology and morphology, it 
has unfortunately led us to think and reason about syntax almost ex- 
clusively in terms of morphology. Looking forward to the general 
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synthesis of our knowledge of Old English syntax, I for one should re- 
great it exceedingly if such an uninspired method should persist. 

It often happens that we confuse with the living language the logical 
and orderly arrangement of the phenomena of speech made by the gram- 
marian. Paradigms never did exist in the mind of the speaker of idiomatic 
English; in the living language there are no separate departments of 
phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary, stress, rhythm, and pitch. 
Even though it is better to study phonology before undertaking research 
in morphology, and to study both of these before delving into syntax, 
there is no justification for assuming that syntax grows out of morphol- 
ogy in the natural development of the language. Ries said, ““Das Wort 
ist der Buchstabe des Satzes.” But the syntax of the sentence involves 
something above and beyond anything in the individual words. All the 
aspects of language exist simultaneously at any moment in the history 
of a speech, and at any moment in the speech of an individual. Syntax 
is just as old and just as fundamental as any other aspect. Moreover, 
since it represents the subtle relationships, being in a sense the very 
fabric of our thought, it must be closer to the mind than any other aspect 
of language. 

No system based upon the categories of morphology will be adequate 
to embrace all we wish to say about Old English syntax. Invariably in 
the treatises that fit into this mold, one looks in vain for such important 
items as: 


(a) Reference to cross constructions (blending constructions). (b) The weighing 
of the relative importance of two overlapping constructions with the gradual 
superseding of one by the other (a phenomenon that is frequent in the history of 
English syntax and always significant for its bearing upon present-day English): 
for example, case vs. phrase or clause, indicative vs. subjunctive, impersonal os. 
personal. (c) Verifying the native quality of a given construction through com- 
parative Germanic grammar, which is necessary in estimating and checking up 
the Latin influence. This is very rarely done and its omission has permitted all 
sorts of unsubstantiated guesses to go unchallenged. (d) The tendency towards 
hypotaxis, and estimating the degree of hypotactical expression; in a word, rela- 
tivity. (e) The sequence of grammatical elements. (f) Alertness to unusual and 
subtle relationships. 


If I am right in saying that these six points have been lacking in 
syntactical research, it must be admitted that the syntactical study of 
Old English has as yet failed to produce an adequate method for the 
investigations now being made and for the great number that are sure 
to be undertaken. It is not always kept sufficiently in mind that the 
study of Old English syntax is intrinsically and historically an independ- 
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ent science with its own technique. A scholar in the field of general com- 
parative linguistics, Professor Frank Blake, recognizes the inadequacy 
of the morphological approach when he says? 

If in writing the grammar of any language we enumerate all the uses of all its 
case forms, and all the uses of all its relation words, we shall have a complete 
account of the use of all relation forms and words. Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, does not necessarily, and will not usually, include a complete account of all 
case relations. . . . It should be evident that no complete account of the varied 
and numerous relationships in which the noun and pronoun may stand to other 
words in a sentence*is possible unless, in addition to giving a thorough-going 
formal treatment, we make a study of all these relationships themselves, no 
matter how expressed. 


The question I am raising is not how to suppress form in favor of function 
but how to make the fullest use of both. Can we not still use all that 
morphology can give us, and yet maintain a truly syntactical point of 
view? Instead of taking morphology for the master, let us for the time 
being make it the servant of syntax. As the results of the science of pho- 
nology were placed at the feet of those who worked in morphology, so 
must the findings of the latter be laid before the syntactician. 

If we keep in mind constantly that everything we do now must fit 
itself into a general synthesis at some time in the future, we shall be 
assisted in shaping our studies. There is little agreement among scholars 
as to what constitutes a perfect system for a comprehensive treatise on 
syntax, but the details of that need not greatly concern us for the present 
so long as we can foresee even some part of its general outline. Something 
of a unifying tendency may be seen, in the fact that Jespersen, Sweet, 
Curme, Poutsma, and others provide far more space in their general 
outlines for chapters on pure relationship than did the writers of a 
generation ago. 

But we still find the landmarks of the morphological systems mixed 
with truly syntactical (that is, relational) topics. Curme, for example, 
has such divisions as Agreement Between Subject and Predicate and Sub- 
ordinate Elements of a Sentence beside such chapter headings as Adverbial 
Clause, Number in Nouns, Adjectives. Jespersen has fewer of the land- 
marks of morphology than Curme, because he is freer in his terminology. 
often naming and defining phenomena that have scarcely been the sub- 
ject of investigation (thus, Tramsitivity, Nexus-Constructions). An in- 
teresting test of the adequacy of these mixed systems is to attempt to 
use one of the treatises without falling back upon the index. Anyone 


* Frank R. Blake, A Semantic Analysis of Case, Curme Volume, Language Mono. vu, 35. 
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possessing a modicum of grammatical knowledge can work his way 
through a treatise on morphology or phonology, discovering readily 
what he seeks. It is not so with treatises on syntax; for beyond the parts 
of speech, there is no workable system recognized by all (or, indeed, by 
any two) authorities. 

Since all general treatises must lean heavily upon the work of special 
investigators, I ascribe this lack of balance to the omissions and errors 
of the past generations of workers in this field. Dissertations, mono- 
graphs, and almost all special investigations have exhibited the six 
weaknesses pointed out above. It seems as if no investigator has had 
time and patience to do a complete job thoroughly before rushing into 
print. Now that the tendency to group the phenomena of syntax under 
headings of a purely relational or functional character has of necessity 
come to the fore, we must reshape our research to suit such headings. 
As a practical means by which these conditions may be met in the plan- 
ning of a syntactical project, the following would be a good method for a 
monograph or dissertation: 

Plan the study from the point of view of some question concerning 
relationship or function; carry the thought along until morphological 
elements are encountered; note the divisions and subdivisions that are 
made necessary; and then limit the study by estimating how much of 
the whole plan can be executed thoroughly, always holding fast to the 
anchor of relationship. At this point the investigator faces three ap- 
proaches—the descriptive, historical, and comparative—which together 
make a well-rounded study of any syntactical phenomenon. The scope 
of the study may be limited theoretically to any one of these approaches, 
still keeping the functional element in control. But for Old English, 
because of the limited number of literary remains scattered over a period 
of three centuries or more and divided among dialects, without any con- 
siderable continuity in any one, it seems unwise to base any decision 
upon the descriptive, the historical, or the comparative point of view 
without support from the other two. 

Unfinished and one-sided projects, however, are often met with. Be- 
cause it has been customary for research workers through courtesy to 
avoid for a time that part of a field preémpted by another, it is a common 
thing to encounter partly treated phenomena, which stand like shapeless 
edifices in an abandoned town. Whether the study is to be descriptive, 
historical, or comparative, the statistics upon which it is based should 
embrace all the available examples in Old English literature. This re- 
quirement, may at first seem too exacting, but the condition set forth 
above—namely, that scattered and somewhat artificial groups of writ- 
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ings compose the body of Old English literature—makes it dangerous 
to generalize upon selected examples. Fortunately nearly all the writings 
in Old English are now available in good working editions, and there is 
little justification for limiting any serious study to a selection. The 
peculiarities of the language of Old English poetry, the mixed features 
of the West-Saxon prose, in which late versions of early works confuse 
our judgment, and the slavish quality of some of the translations raise 
serious doubts about any conclusions on syntax that we may draw. To 
save time and labor by attempting to select representative works and 
passages would be to invalidate further our conclusions. To establish 
the mere existence of a construction, which was the relatively easy task 
of the early workers, it may not be necessary for an investigator to see 
every example. But before expressing his reasoned judgment upon the 
nature and varying uses of the phenomenon, the careful worker in Old 
English syntax will look for every example. 

It is conceivable that an investigator may wish to confine his research 
to the purely descriptive method, deliberately avoiding any historical 
or comparative comment. Old English syntax a generation ago went 
through a vogue for this kind of study. The results of this poorly digested 
tabulation placed in our hands a mass of statistics seldom looked at by 
present-day investigators. A similar work was carried out for some of 
the other Germanic languages, notably Gothic and German, thus facil- 
itating the study of comparative Germanic grammar. Also, with Del- 
brueck’s and Behaghel’s compilations and syntheses, it has become 
increasingly easy to glance over the comparative field in respect of most 
syntactical problems; at least enough has been done to throw significant 
light upon conditions in Old English. Similarly, the work done in histor- 
ical English grammar, incomplete as it is, invites us to view every point 
of syntax as a living, moving, and developing thing. To bury one’s head 
in an Old English text, expecting to interpret a construction through 
its context alone, can no longer be considered a scientific procedure. 

The most apparent consequence of the new approach suggested would 
be a distributing or scattering of the morphological elements and a 
centering or unifying of the study about a purely syntactical nucleus. 
This method would not diminish the importance of the morphological 
basis, but would simply displace it as the guiding element. Such simple 
and almost axiomatic precepts seem hardly to deserve the emphasis 
here given them. Yet, if they were heeded by writers on syntax, most of 
the fragmentary type of investigation would disappear. The results 
of each article or treatise would point to a definite functional value, and 
might the more easily be combined into larger units. This would assist 
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in producing inductively a convenient system of syntax by forcing us 
to think mainly along the lines of relationship, reaching always towards 
higher and more comprehensive divisions, and working out, not by 
theory only but by actual practice, a broad adequate plan. If the ob- 
jection be raised that this approach might often lengthen the mono- 
graph or dissertation unduly, or that it might leave too great an element 
of judgment with the investigator, I should reply that it is more im- 
portant to train ourselves to think in terms of syntactical relationship 
than to continue with an easier but outworn method. 


GEORGE WILLIAM SMALL 


University of Maine 











II 
THE ORIGIN OF “DE ROUSSILLON” 


HOUGH since the beginning of the twelfth century scholars have 

been wondering why Girard de Roussillon was so called, few and 
unsatisfactory answers have been found to that question. The redoubt- 
able Girard, called in legend de Roussillon, has nothing to do, in history 
or in legend, with the province of France called Roussillon. The action 
of the chanson de geste which bears his name never takes place in that 
province, nor is he ever called its lord. Why, then, is he called de Rous- 
sillon? 

The first attempt to answer this question is found in the twelfth- 
century Latin Vita Girardi. In characteristic medieval fashion, its 
anonymous author dogmatically identifies Girard’s “very noble cha- 
teau de Roussillon” with ruins situated on the summit of the Mont 
Lassois, near the monastery of Pothiéres. The arbitrary character of 
the invention is obvious. The hero Girard de Roussillon, founder of 
Vézelay and Pothiéres, celebrated by a monk of one or the other of these 
monasteries having nothing to do with the Roussillon, puzzled the pious 
monk as he does students today, and a home was found for him in 
really existing ruins on a hill near Pothiéres. No independent text, 
literary or historical, speaks of the Mont Lassois as anything but the 
Mont Lassois, and the appellation of Roussillon, consistently employed 
in the chanson for the mount and the valley as well as for the chateau, 
is never found even in later texts. As Ferdinand Lot aptly says: “.. . cette 
conviction, il n’a pas réussi 4 la faire partager par les gens du pays. 
Jamais, dans la réalité, M. Bédier l’a démontré, le Mont-Lassois ne s’est 
appelé Roussillon.”! M. Bédier apparently renounces any attempt to 
penetrate the mystery. “Qu‘est—ce que Roussillon? Ce nom est un 
énigme.’”” Ferdinand Lot, after rejecting the naive twelfth-century 
explanation, seeks the answer in historical documents. If Roussillon 
is neither the province nor the mount near the Abbey of Pothiéres, can 
it be identified with any of the many places in France named Rous- 
sillon? He turns to the historic Girard, the Gerardus of ninth-century 
fame and power, who also gave rise to the far more historic legends of 
Girard de Vienne and Girard de Frete. 

M. Lot’s explanation is arrived at by a method scarcely less naive, it 
seems to me, than that of the twelfth-century author. He begins by 
enumerating the eight localities called Roussillon now existing. Then by 


1 Romania, uu, 262. 
® Légendes Epiques, u, 16. 
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a process of elimination on geographical and historical grounds he nar- 
rows the eight down to two, one of which (we are told without further 
explanation) is much to be preferred, the present town of Roussillon, 
chef-lieu de canton in the arrondissement de Vienne. The process is, of 
course, faulty; the less likely of the two candidates is not definitely 
eliminated. Moreover, the list of candidates to begin with is not nearly 
complete. The Dictionnaire Topographique du Dé partment de I’Isére alone 
lists six Roussillons as against M. Lot’s one for that department. _ till, 
if we had a complete list of all the Roussillons now existing and were 
enabled to eliminate all but one, we should not have any basis for con- 
necting this Roussillon of the twentieth century with Girard in the 
ninth. We should have to begin with all the Roussillons of the ninth 
century. Hence all that can be said for M. Lot’s Roussillon is that it 
is one of the many Roussillons now existing in the territory which Girard © 
governed in the ninth century. We have no evidence that it existed in the 
ninth century; it is first mentioned in the twelfth century. Nothing in 
the history or legend of Girard points to it, if it did exist. The geog- 
raphy of the chanson de geste does not fit the region. The localities of 
Belfau, Peirenause, the river Arsen, etc., are just as puzzling in the 
neighborhood of the chateau de Roussillon in the Vienne as they were 
to M. Lot in the region of the Mont-Lassois. I suspect that we look in 
vain for Girard’s Roussillon in the domain of historical geography. 

Another indication, heretofore overlooked, may explain this trouble- 
some enigma. It is well known that the historical Girard is the prototype 
of legendary heroes other than Girard de Roussillon. To quote M. Lot 
once more: 


Le poéme de Girard de Roussillon n’épuise pas les traditions dont le comte Girard 
a été l’objet. Il apparait en d’autres compositions sous le nom de Girard de Viane, 
c’est-a-dire de Vienne, ou encore sous celui de Girard de Fraite (ou Frete)... . I 
saute aux yeux que, bien que noyée danz un fatras d’aventures romanesques, la 
figure de Girard de Viane ou de Frete est bien plus historique géographiquement 
que celle de Girard de Vézelay-Pothiéres, dit de Roussillon.* 


M. Lot might even have omitted the word géographiquement, and Girard 
de Vienne-Frete may be said to be a more historic figure than Girard 
de Roussillon. In this connection it is curious to note that in the Chanson 
d’ Aspremont, where we find the beginning of the Girard de Frete legend, 
Girard is twice qualified as “le ros.” I think it is more than likely that 
the Chanson d’ Aspremont has here conserved a tradition which has dis- 
appeared from Bertrand de Bar-sur-Aube’s much remanié version of 
Girard de Vienne. 


3 Romania, i, 264-265, 281. 
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The Chanson d’Aspremont is not the only text which bears witness to 
a tradition of Girard the Red. In the Chanson de Gaufrei,* the latter 
places his young son called “Gerardet le roux” in possession of the castle 
of Roussillon, which, as Miss Murrell remarks, is probably an allusion 
to the Girard de Roussillon legend.’*® Ernest Langlois certainly was of 
the same opinion, since he included the Gerardet le roux of Gaufrei in 
his article Girart de Roussillon. In Elie de Saint Gille’ there is mention 
made of a certain “Gerardot le rous.” So there was, apparently a tradi- 
tion not only of a Girard the Red, but even of a small person called 
Girard the Red. Now a small Girard le ros, called ‘“‘Girardot le rous,” 
might just as well have been called “Girard le roussillon,” with the 
diminutive ending attached to the attribute instead of to the proper 
name. It doesn’t seem to me to require a very hazardous exercise of the 
imagination to suppose that this “Girard le roussillon” did exist and 
inasmuch as attributes beginning with Je were much less common than 
those with de plus a place-name, and inasmuch as Roussillon was a very 
well known place-name, the more or less unusual “Girard le roussillon” 
became in the mouths or under the pens of not too painstaking jongleurs 
or copyists, the more normal “Girard de Roussillon.” The fact that this 
hypothetical intermediary form has not come down to us is of course no 
argument that it did not exist. As I have shown elsewhere,® we have, 
strangely enough, a missing link in the attribute of Bueves, Girard’s 
father in the Karlamagnussaga, his ancestor in Bertrand de Bar-sur- 
Aube’s Girard de Vienne. In the former, Bueves (Bofi) is called ‘‘sans 
barbe,” in Girard de Vienne, “le barbé.” I don’t think that anyone 
would contest that the explanation of this apparent contradiction lies 
in the form “Bueves l’esbarbé,” which has not come down to us. 

The fact that the tradition of Girard’s redness is lacking in Girard de 
Roussillon is easily explained, since, according to my hypothesis, when the 
attribute “le roussillon” had already been metamorphosed into “de 
Roussillon,” we could no longer expect it to survive in its original state. 
Its presence would be, on the contrary, disquieting. 

I have granted for the time being that the tradition of Girard’s red- 
ness had completely disappeared from the poem of Girard de Roussillon, 
and, as a matter of fact, there is little trace of it in Paul Meyer’s transla- 
tion. Still, there is one curious passage (Charles Martel is besieging 


4 On Page 144 of Guessard’s edition. 

5 E. S. Murrell, “Girart de Roussillon” and the ‘‘Tristan’’ Poems, p. 141. 
6 Table des Noms Propres Compris dans les Chansons de Geste, p. 284. 

7 Ed. Raynaud, Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, v, 168. 

8 Medium Aevum, tv, 10. 
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Girard, who is intrenched behind the solid walls of his castle of Rous- 
sillon): 


Le roi vit avec convoitise le chateau, et, jurant le nom de Dieu glorieux: “Si 
jétais la-haut,” dit il, “comme je suis ici-bas, Girart ne serait pas un comte 
puissant!” Il y avait 14 un jeune damoiseau qui lui répondit un mot vif: “A 
moins, sire, d’y employer la trahison, votre téte noire deviendra rousse avant que 
vous lui ayez enlevé de terre un plein gant. Je sais Girart si habile a la guerre, 
qu’il se soucie de vos attaques comme d’un troncon de lance.’’* 


When I first came across this passage it didn’t seem to make very much 
sense. If we are to attach nj» special significance to the expression “votre 
téte noire deviendra rousse,” it can be nothing more than a strange way 
of denoting impossibility. The young “damoiseau”’ would say to Charles 
Martel: “You have as little chance of conquering Girard’s castle as your 
black hair has of turning red.” This interpretation is, of course, possible, 
but it seems to be a very roundabout and uncharacteristic mode of ex- 
pressing something very simple. It was only on confronting this passage 
with the tradition of Girard’s redness as preserved in the Chanson 
d’Aspremont, Elie de Saint Gille, and Gaufrei, that a satisfactory explana- 
tion occurred to me. In the light of Girard’s redness, all becomes clear. 
The young man says: “If you want to possess Girard’s castle, you’ll have 
to have red hair [like Girard], and not black [as you have],” i.e. “you’d 
have to change personalities with him; to hold what Girard holds, you 
have to be Girard, there is no conquering him.” 

That was the only interpretation that seemed at all acceptable, but 
inasmuch as Meyer’s translation contains no confirmation of that ex- 
planation, it seemed impossible to advance it with confidence as the 
correct one. Some time later, on reading Francisque-Michel’s edition of 
the Paris manuscript, I came upon the text of the passage in question, 
and found immediately following it these lines which, I think, are con- 
clusive: 

“Quant au .K. Martels la contraria, 
Que ja n’aura castel se no’l tinia, 
Apelet .i. donsel de sa partia,” etc.'° 


Here we have the formal explanation of the contraria ‘‘votre téte noire 
deviendra rousse avant que vous lui ayez enlevé de terre un plein gant,” 
which is equivalated to “you will never possess the castle if you do not 
already possess it, i.e., if you are not, like its owner, red-headed.” So 
we may add Girard de Roussillon to the list of poems bearing witness 


* Paul Meyer, Girart de Roussillon, p. 21. 
10 Francisque-Michel, Gérard de Rossillon, p. S. 
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to the redness of the legendary Girard, which tradition can now be 
considered to be firmly established. 

Let it be said in passing that these lines of the Francisque-Michel 
edition which I have just cited are not represented in Paul Meyer’s 
translation which reads: “Quand Charles Martel entendit qu’il ne pour- 
rait avoir le chateau que par trahison, il appela un de ses damoiseaux,” 
etc. Though it is in general impossible to tell where Meyer got the text on 
which he based his translation, in this particular instance he seems to be 
following the Oxford manuscript edited by Boehme." Here, as in many 
other places, the Paris reading seems superior. 

To recapitulate: there is no reason to connect Girard with any locality 
called Roussillon now existing or known to have existed. It is strange 
that a Girard with two perfectly good surnames should also be called 
de Roussillon for no ascertainable reason, that this same Girard should 
have been red-headed and called “le rous,” and that this appellation 
should disappear precisely in the text where he is called de Roussillon. 
Independently, these facts are without interest; taken together, they 
are mutually explanatory: Girard le roux, sometimes also called Girardot 
le roux, which equals Girard le roussillon, which in turn very under- 
standably became Girard de Roussillon. 

JEAN MISRAHI 

Brooklyn College 


1) Romanische Studien, v1. 
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III 


THE JOIE DE LA CORT EPISODE IN EREC AND THE 
HORN OF BRAN 


LTHOUGH the Joie de la Cort episode in Crestien’s Erec has been 
the center of many a stormy controversy, no adequate explanation 
has been provided for two puzzling features—the significance of the 
title and the purpose of the mysterious horn on the stake.! Critical dis- 
cussions, however, have shown that the episode contains Celtic elements. 
Even so conservative a scholar as J. D. Bruce concedes that “Celtic 
parallels seem to establish the Celtic origin of the episode.’ And Gaston 
Paris, F. Lot, Philipot, Bruce, and Gruffydd are among the notable 
critics who accept the Celtic derivation of Mabonagrain and other 
names.’ Professor Archer Taylor, too, has demonstrated that the motif 
of the vacant stake is characteristically Celtic.‘ All this evidence indicates 
that we may find an explanation in Celtic tradition for the title and the 
horn. 

Such a source exists, I believe, in the Welsh traditions concerning the 
magic Horn of Bran: “the drink and the food that one asked one re- 
ceived in it when one desired.” Professor Loomis, in an important article 
in Romanische Forschungen, has assembled evidence for the survival of 
this Welsh material in Arthurian literature.’ He points out several in- 
stances in the romances where the horn survives in disguised form, 
through a simple and natural misunderstanding of its original signifi- 
cance as a food-providing vessel and an object of worship, as cors, body 


1 The irrationality of these and other elements in the episode has been noted by G. Paris, 
Romania, xx (1891), 154 f.; E. Philipot, Romania, xxv (1896), 258 ff., 281, 289; W. Foers- 
ter, in his fourth edition of Yvain (1912), p. xli; R. Edens, Erec-Geraint (Rostock, 1910), p. 
123 ff.; W. A. Nitze, MP, x1 (1914), 475 f.; R. Zenker, Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache 
und Litteratur, xiv (1926), 48 f.; C. B. Lewis, Classical Mythology and Arthurian Ro- 
mance (1932), p. 105 f. 

2 J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance 2d ed. (Géttingen-Baltimore, 1928), 
1, 109. So also Philipot, Joc. cit., 275, 284 ff., and Zenker, Joc. cit., 49: ‘‘Aus Philipots Darle- 
gungen geht nun mit Gewissheit hervor, dass der J C Episode in letzter Linie eine keltische 
Feengeschichte zugrunde liegt.’’ See also A.C.L. Brown, Iwain, (Harvard) Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, vi (1903), 136 f. 

3G. Paris, loc. cit., 153, n. 4; F. Lot, Romania, xxtv (1895), 321 f.; E. Philipot, loc. cit., 
277 ff.; Bruce, loc. cit.; W. J. Gruffydd, Y Cymmrodor, xiu (1930), 145, and Revue Celtique, 
xxxim (1912), 456. 

* A. Taylor, “The Motif of the Vacant Stake in Folklore and Romance,” RR, rx (1918), 
21 ff. He says, p. 28: ‘Heads on stakes appear in medieval tales of the most varied prove- 
nance. Yet the vacant stake appears only in Arthurian romances which have Celtic con- 
nections of some sort, and seven centuries later its greatest popularity is still Celtic.” 

* R. S. Loomis and J. S. Lindsay, ““The Magic Horn and Cup in Celtic and Grail Tradi- 
tion,” Romanische Forschungen, xiv (1931), 66-94. 
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(Sone de Nansai, Perlesvaus),® tors, bull (through the common mianu- 
script confusion of ¢ and #),’ and in the Elucidation as cors (cort), the 
court of the Rich Fisher. The Joie de la Cort episode, I suggest, em- 
bodies a similar confusion: the Joy is really the Joy of the Horn. 

Let us first compare the Joie de la Cort with two stories which, as 
Professor Loomis has already shown,® contain disguised forms of the 
Horn of Bran—the two consecutive adventures in Perlesvaus in which 
Perceval conquers the Knight of the Dragon and visits the Castle of 
the Tor,’® and the story of Payn Peverel in Fouke Fitz Warin." In 
Perlesvaus, the hero learns that the Knight of the Dragon has devastated 
the “Isle des Olifanz,” once fair and rich, and has destroyed Arthur’s 
knights. Perceval fights with the Dragon Knight, who is aided by a devil 
in the form of a fire-breathing head on his shield. The red cross on 
Perceval’s shield turns the flame back so that it destroys the Dragon 
Knight. Next, Perceval reaches a castle where the people worship a tor 
or cor” of copper. Within this object is an evil spirit which answers all 
questions and gives the worshippers abundance of all that they desire. 
Perceval routs the devil and destroys all the heathen except thirteen, 
whom he converts to Christianity. 

In Fouke, King William, on his way to Wales, arrives at a large city, 
burnt and waste. A “Bretoun” tells him that it was formerly called 
Chastiel Bran. A devil in the form of the giant Geomagog had devas- 
tated the city, founded by Bran Fitz Donwal, and had carried off the 
inhabitants. Payn Peverel enters Chastiel Bran, fights with the devil, 
who has taken the form of a fire-breathing giant, and vanquishes him 
by the power of the cross on his shield. The devil tells Payn that a great 
treasure is hidden under the castle and that Geomagog had a ¢or which 
foretold coming events and aided him in amassing this wealth. Twice 
a year the giants of the country worshipped this ¢or as their god. Saint 
Augustine, however, converted many of them. 

* Ibid., 90 f.; Sone de Nansai, ed M. Goldschmidt, Bibliothek des Literarischen V ereins in 
Stuttgart, Vol. 216 (Tiibingen, 1899), ll. 4556 ff., 4927 ff.; Le Haut Livre du Graal, Perles- 
vaus, ed. W. A. Nitze and T. A. Jenkins (Chicago, 1932), 1, 115 f., 303 f., 407. 

” Romanische Forschungen, xiv, 88.. 

® Ibid., 91 f.; The Elucidation, ed. A. W. Thompson (New York, 1931), ll. 99 ff. 

* Rom. Forsch., xv, 88-90; R. S. Loomis, “Chastiel Bran, Dinas Bran, and the Grail 
Castle,” Kastner Miscellany (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 342-350. 

© Perlesvaus, pp. 246-256. 

" Fouke Fitz Warin, ed. L. Brandin (Paris, 1930), pp. 3 ff. 

4 Ms. O, followed by Nitze and Jenkins in their text, usually reads Ja tor, “tower,” and 
is supported by the Welsh translation. Br., on the contrary, varies widely: Je cor (1. 5922), 
li cors (ll. 5923, 5941), le cor d’ivoire (1. 5939), le torel (1. 5944). The analogy of the tor in 
Fouke and of the torel in the Chevalier au Cygne, presently to be cited, render it fairly cer- 
tain that the author of Perlesvaus, though not the scribe of MS. O, meant “bull.” 
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The resemblances between these two stories are obvious. In both, a 
fire-breathing devil is conquered by the power of a cross on the hero’s 
shield, and there is a tor which is worshipped by pagans, which answers 
questions, and which provides great wealth. Both accounts, too, end 
with the conversion of heathen."* These stories have undoubtedly been 
affected by medieval traditions of pagan bull worship. The medieval 
concept of pagan gods is illustrated in Queen Mary’s Psalter, where the 
“faus deus” is commonly depicted as a bull.’* Professor Dickson points 
to an oracular idol of the same sort described in the Chevalier au Cygne: 
Anchois qu’il i venist, orent-il conréée, 

L’ymage d’un torel, qui d’or estoit fondée. 

Diables fu dedens qui dist ce qui lor grée.4 


In Mandeville’s Travels, too, there is another: 


In thys countrey theyr ydoles are halfe men and halfe oxe, and out of these 
ydolles the wycked ghost speaketh unto them, and giveth them aunswere of 
what thing that they aske him." 


Professor Dickson makes it clear that superficially the accounts in 
Perlesvaus and Fouke belong to a familiar type of conversion legend, in 
which the worshippers of an oracular bull are converted to Christianity.'” 
This explanation, however, fails to account for three significant features: 
the localization in Fouke at Chastiel Bran, the great wealth bestowed 
by the éor, and the perilous encounter with the gigantic adversary. It 
is precisely these points that can be explained by the traditions of Bran 
and his Horn. 

The localization of the for in Fouke at Chastiel Bran points to a gen- 
uine local legend, since in the region described in the romance, to the 
north of Oswestry near Llangollen, there stand today ruins known still 
as Castell Dinas Bran.'* This district is particularly rich in place-names 


8 Professor Loomis has shown (Kastner Miscellany, p. 345) that these accounts are inde- 
pendent of each other. Perlesvaus could hardly have been the source of Fouke in this pas- 
sage since Perlesvaus knows nothing of the subterranean treasure so important in the later 
romance, and since in Fouke there is no mention of the Dragon Knight, the copper auto- 
mata, and the Damsel of the Golden Circlet of the Perlesvaus. The best explanation for the 
correspondences and the differences in the two stories is that both go back to a common 
source. 

M4 Queen Mary’s Psalter, ed. G. F. Warner (London, 1912), pl. 13, 14, 57, 67. See also 
miniature at beginning of The King of Tars, Auchinleck MS., f. 7. 

15 La Chanson du Chevalier au Cygne, ed. C. Hippeau (Paris, 1874), 1, 130. 

6 The V oiage and Travayle of Syr John Maundeville, Everyman ed., p. 147. This feature 
is derived from Odoric of Pordenone. Cf. idid., p. 238. 

17 Arthur Dickson, Valentine and Orson (New York, 1929), pp. 191-197. 

8 Kastner Miscellany, p. 342 ff. Cf. C. Oman, Castles (London, 1926), p. 225, where 
Dinas Bran has also been identified with Chastiel Bran. 
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such as Gorsedd Bran, Llyn Bran, Cadair Fronwen, Nant Manawyd, 
which show that other Mabinogion traditions were localized in the same 
neighborhood as Dinas Bran.'® 

The bestowing of. great wealth and plenty by the for upon its wor- 
shippers is another significant point left unexplained by the conversion 
legend, since in this type of story the tor serves merely as an oracle. We 
are told in the Perlesvaus (p. 255) that the devil in the éor (or cor) “lor 
donoit si grant habundance la dedenz que rien ne lor failoit.”” Now this 
characteristic of abundance is the most persistent concomitant of the 
Horn of Bran, of which Welsh tradition says: “The drink and the food 
that one asked one received in it when one desired.’”° In Fouke (p. 5) we 
see the same trait: “E deus foyth par an soleynt les geantz honorer lur 
dieu, ce fust le tor d’or, dont tant or est amassee q’a merveille,”’ but 
here the Welsh tradition of plenty has been modified to accord with the 
local buried treasure story which the author attached to it, and which 
still survived separately into the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” 
That such a modification took place is indicated by the curious descrip- 
tion of the treasure (p. 5): ‘“‘Buefs, vaches, cygnes, poons, chevals e 
totes autres bestes, tregettés de fyn or.”” As Professor Loomis points 
out,” some misunderstanding of a text which mentioned cattle, swans, 
and gold, probably accounts for this feature. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the reading ¢or, at first probably a 
scribal error for cor, became established because the idea of pagan wor- 
ship of horns was so unfamiliar in medieval France that romancers 
would naturally substitute the more common object of pagan adoration, 
the bull.” The original story of the horn was then modified to accord 
with medieval traditions of an oracular bull and the conversion of its 
worshippers. The confusion between ¢or and cor in the Perlesvaus manu- 
scripts testifiés to the probability of such garbled accounts. 

Finally, we have in Perlesvaus and Fouke the story of the hero’s en- 
counter with a gigantic, fire-breathing adversary. This feature, too, is 


1° T. Gwynn Jones, Aberystwyth Studies, vit (1926), 71 n., and E. Anwyl, Celtic Review, 
tv (1907-8), 258. 

% The Thirteen Treasures of the Isle of Britain, MS. Peniarth 77, National Library of 
Wales, (p. 214): “Corn Bran Galed or gogledd y ddiod ar bwyd a ofynid a gaid ynddo pan 
i damvnid.” The arguments for accepting this as genuine old Welsh tradition, despite the 
fact that the earliest mention of the Horn occurs in a manuscript dated about 1460, may 
be found in Professor Loomis’s article in Romanische Forschungen, xv, 68 f. and in Kastner 
Miscellany, p. 346 f. 

1 Mrs. G. H. Bell, Hamwood Papers, (London, 1930), 254. J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore (Ox- 
ford, 1901), 1, 148. 

* Loomis, Kastner Miscellany, p. 345. 

*% Loomis, Romanische Forschungen, xiv, 80 f.; and Kastner Miscellany, p. 346. 
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not characteristic of the conversion tales. It has been shown, however,™ 
that the adventure in Fouke corresponds in a remarkable way with 
three accounts from the Vulgate romances of heroes who fought with a 
fiery antagonist at Corbenic.* Now the name Corbenic is very probably 
due to a corruption of “Cor Beneit,” the Blessed Horn.** Once more the 
evidence leads us to the Horn of Bran. 

These three characteristic features of the Perlesvaus and Fouke ac- 
counts, which are extraneous to the conversion tale, point unmistakably 
to some underlying tradition of an adventure concerning the Horn of 
Bran. The Joie de la Cort episode offers striking corroboration of this 
view, for we find in it not only a cor instead of a éor but in addition the 
same story without the features of the conversion legend. 

All three versions, we find, emphasize the perilous nature of the ad- 
venture. In Erec,?" the hero is warned against attempting the Joie de 
la Cort by Guivret le Petit (5425 ff.), then by King Evrain (5610 ff.), 
and again by the lamenting people in the streets (5705 ff.), since no 
knight has ever received anything but shame or death (5445 f.). Simi- 
larly, in Fouke (p. 6) Payn is told: “E plusours vindrent pur vere les 
merveilles, mes unge nul n’eschapa.”’ In Perlesvaus, the adventure is so 
perilous that “n’en doit hom pas blasmer Munseignor Gavain ne 
Lancelot s’il n’i aloient, car il n’a chevalier el monde qui tel home pouist 
comquerre, se Dex n’i fesoit miracle, puis que il gite feu et flambe de 
sun escu totes les eures que il velt” (p. 245). Perceval is also warned 
by the Queen of the Golden Circlet (p. 251): “Sire chevalier, se vos n’avez 
force et pooir en vos graignor que autres chevaliers, n’aprochiez mie ce 
deable.”’ 

In all three stories, too, the antagonist of the hero is a giant. When 
Perceval in Perlesvaus meets the Dragon Knight, “il l’esgarda a merveille, 
por ce que il le voit si grant; car onques mes n’avoit veii home de si grant 
corssage”’ (p. 251). In Fouke (pp. 3, 4) the hero’s opponent is a devil in- 
habiting the body of the giant Geomagog. In Erec, Mabonagrain is de- 
scribed in the following terms (5898-5905): 


A tant ez vos un chevalier . . - Mes il estoit un pié plus granz, 
Armé d’unes armes vermoilles, A tesmoing de totes les janz, 
Qui mout estoit granz a mervoilles; Que chevaliers que I’an seiist. 


We find, moreover, that just as the adventure in Fouke is localized 
at Chastiel Bran so the Joie de la Cort is localized at a castle called 


™ Loomis, Kastner Miscellany, p. 347. 

% The Vulgate V ersion of the Arthurian Romances, ed. H. O. Sommer (Washington, 1909), 
I, 288 f.; rv, 344-347; v, 298-303. 

* Loomis, Reoue Celtique, xivm (1930), 39 ff.; Romanische Forschungen, xiv, 87 ff. 

® Christian von Troyes, Erec und Enide, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1890). 
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Brandigan. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the castle in -Erec 
was called by the name of its lord, Bran, and that the rest of the word 
was modelled upon another place-name, Caradigan.** Indeed, since 
Caradigan itself appears in Erec (1. 28), the ending -digan would naturally 
occur to Crestien as a proper British suffix for a place-name. The situa- 
tion of Brandigan on an isle (5397) supports this identification, since 
there is abundant evidence that one Welsh tradition, recorded in the 
Mabinogi of Branwen, located Bran’s abode on the island of Grassholm 
off Wales.** We may observe, too, that the combat with the Dragon 
Knight in Perlesvgus takes place in the “Isle des Olifanz,” which may 
means either elephants or ivory horns. 

The supposition that Brandigan was originally the castle of Bran is 
strengthened by the emphasis upon the extraordinary wealth of provi- 
sions in the isle (5396-5403): 

Car plus dure de quatre liues Et fruiz et blez et vins i vient, 
L’isle, ou li chastiaus est assis, Ne bois ne riviere n’i faut. 

Et tot croist dedanz le porpris, De nule part ne crient assaut, 
Quan qu’a riche chastel covient: Ne riens nel porroit afamer. 


Surely this plenty of fruit, wheat, and wine is unusual in an island and 
hints at the presence of the food-providing Horn of Bran. The signifi- 
cance of this point is heightened when we find that King Evrain,*® the 
lord of Brandigan, is, like Bran, famous for his hospitality (5480-5492) : 


Que nus chevaliers de haut pris, Si chier con chascuns a son cors, 
(Ce ai of dire et conter) Que prodon qui vaingne defors, 
Ne puet an cest chastel antrer An lor meisons ostel ne truisse, 
Por ce que herbergier i vuelle, Por ce qui il meismes puisse 
Que li rois Evrains nel recuelle. Toz les prodomes enorer, 

Tant est jantius et frans li rois Qui leanz voudront demorer. 
Qu’il a fet ban a ses borjois, 


88 Cf. E. Martin, in his edition of Wolfram’s Parzival (Halle, 1900-1903), m, 174, s.v- 
Brandigan: ‘Der Name erinnert an den Personennamen Bran.”’ 

39 Les Mabinogion, ed. J. Loth (Paris, 1913), 1, 145 and n. 2, 148 f.; Loomis, Celtic Myth 
and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), p. 148 f. 

*° Can the name Evrain be a form of Bran? Nor only is Vran a mutated form of Bran in 
Welsh but confusion, either phonetic or scribal, between v and 6 is not impossible. A French 
redactor, encountering the form devran (of Vran) may have divided it incorrectly into 
d’Evran or Evrain. Professor Loomis points out that the same process probably gave rise 
to the form Hebron in Robert de Boron’s Joseph as an alternative for Bron, since debron 
divided into d’Ebron would suggest the Biblical Hebron. We may find support for this 
conjecture that Eorain was originally Bran in the variant uirains (Erec, 6070). U and » 
were of course used interchangeably in manuscripts, and the é following the initial letter 
is a natural modification by a French scribe, since initial or is an outlandish combination. 
Still another possible confirmation is furnished in Pseudo-Wauchier (Potvin, m1, Il. 16305 
f.) in a list of knights: “Et li biaus fius le roi Urain,/Que on apieloit Mabounain.” In Erec, 
we recall, King Evrain is the uncle of Mabonagrain. 
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The rich feast which he provides for Erec and his companions further 
emphasizes this trait and suggests the presence of some vessel of abun- 
dance (5580-5587) : 


Li rois comanda aprester Orent plenieremant la nuit, 
Le soper, quant tans fu et ore; Oisiaus et veneison et fruit 
i. Bopha Sell Es Scenes ne Bin Ree pe Et vin de diverse meniere. 

Quan que cuers desirre et covoite, 


Now one of the most conspicuous characteristics of Bran, according to 
the Mabinogi of Branwen, is hospitality. Two joyous feasts over which 
Bran himself presided are mentioned, as well as the two banquets last- 
ing for long periods of time at which Bran’s Head was host to his fol- 
lowers (the Entertainment of the Noble Head).™ 
In addition to these features that strongly suggest the setting of the 
Bran legend, we find a horn in King Evrain’s domain. It can hardly be 
coincidence that there should be a cor at Brandigan, a place of wealth 
and plenty, just as there was a for at Chastiel Bran, also a place of 
wealth and plenty, in connection with a similar perilous adventure. Is 
this cor, though described as a blast horn, the feeding vessel of Bran? 
There is evidence to show that the Celtic horn of plenty appeared some- 
times in romance as a blast horn, a type more familiar than the drinking 
horn in medieval France. In Pseudo-Wauchier,” for example, we find 
just such a blast horn with food-providing properties. In the episode of 
the Pucele au Cor d’Yovoire, found in certain manuscripts, Gawain meets 
a damsel with an ivory horn. When she blows it, a hundred youths and 
maidens at once appear and set up tables beneath a tree. It is said of 
this blast horn in MS. Bibliotheque Nationale, frangais, 12577 (fol. 66v.): 
Que ia li homs qui l’ait o soy 
N’aura ne fain ne froit ne soi 
Ja n’iert en si estrange leu.* 
41 Les Mabinogion, ed. J. Loth, 1, 124, 128, 148 ff. Also Loomis, Reoue Celtique, xLvm 
(1930), 57 ff. 
3 MS. Bibliothéque Nationale, francais, 12577, fol. 64 v. to 66 v., Modern Language 


Association Rotograph No. 26. 
% Cf. also Edinburgh MS., fol. 39v. 
Que ia nus hom qui l’ait a soi 
N’aura ne froit ne fain ne soi, 
Ja niert an si estrange leu. 
Cf. also Huon de Bordeaux, ed. Guessard and Grandmaison (Paris, 1860) ll. 3233 ff. 
Qui le cor ot et tentir et sonner, 
S’il est malades, lues revient en santé; 
J’a n’avera tant grande enfermeté. 
Et l’autre fée i donna mieus asés: 
Qui le cor ot, cou est la verités, 
S’il a famine, il est tous asasés, 
Et s’il a soif, il est tous abevrés. 
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Another fact substantiates the identification of the horn at Brandigan 
with that of Bran. In the description of the Joy, after Erec has sounded 
the horn, we are told (6190-6191): “Bien fu de joie Erec peiiz/Et bien 
serviz a son creante.”’ It is clear from these lines that though Crestien 
says nothing of feasting here, there must have been feasting in the orig- 
inal story to account for this detail. The fact that Erec was “well served 
to his desire” after winning the horn is thus all that survives of the orig- 
inal function of the horn: “The drink and the food that one asked one 
received in it when one desired.” 

We learn, too, that when the cor is sounded, “lors comancera la joie” 
(6147). The Joy, then, is connected with the horn. Now if cort in the 
title of the adventure is a misunderstanding of cor, horn, the meaning 
is no longer obscure, since the title correctly describes the joy that 
follows the acquisition or restoration of the horn of plenty. The simi- 
larity of the words for horn (Ji cors or corz in the nominative) and court 
(la cors; cort in the oblique case) makes the confusion almost inevitable, 
especially when the romancer is dealing with unfamiliar or unusual ma- 
terial. This explanation for the Joie de la Cort is curiously corroborated 
by a passage in the Elucidation in which the same confusion appears, 
together with other survivals of the Bran traditions.™ 

After King Amangon steals the cups of the damsels of the wells, the 
land becomes waste (95-113, 204-230, 386-388): 


Li roiaumes si agasti Par le forest, par les contrees 
K’ains puis n’i ot arbre fuelli; Les estevra ensi aler 

Li pre et les flors essecierent Tant ke Dex lor donra trover 
Et les aiges apeticierent, La court dont la joie venra 

Ne on ne peut puis trover jor Dont cis pais resplendira. 

Le cort au rice Pescheour ee ge oe pl a 
Qui resplendissoit le pais Puis cerkeront par grant vigor 
D’or et d’argent, de vair, de gris, Le court au rice Pesceour 

De rices pales de cendas, pghog ten EE SOE 
Et de viandes et de dras, Mesire Gauwains le trova 

De girfaus et d’esmerellons, En icel tans k’Artus regna, 
D’ostoirs, d’espreviers, de faucons. Et fu a la court, par vreté. 
Lors, quant Ja cors estuit trovee, Ca avant vos ert bien conté 
Avoit par toute la contree La joie qu’il i gaengna 

De rikece si grant plenté, Dont tous li regnes amenda. 

De quan que j’ai ici nommé, wate elena ah eee 

Que tuit estoient mervellor, Icestes furent voirement 

Et povre et rice, par l’ounor; La cours et li Greaus trovés, 
Mais or a il trestot perdu... . Par coi pupla si li regnés. 


™ The Elucidation, ll. 63 ff. Cf. Loomis, Romanische Forschungen, xv, 91 f. 
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It is evident that here we have a cort which brings joie (ll. 207, 229), — 
hence, the joie de la cort. We see, too, that the cort belongs to the Rich 
Fisher, whom many scholars, on the basis of evidence too complex to 
be detailed here, have identified with Bran. It will be remembered that 
Bron in Robert de Boron’s Joseph is called the Rich Fisher and that 
the same name is given to the Fisher King in the Didot Perceval.™ Not 
only is the coré connected with Bran, but its attributes strongly suggest 
that it is really a transformed cor—the Horn of Bran. For, like the tor 
of Chastiel Bran, the cort of the Rich Fisher formerly filled the land with 
riches and plenty. The resemblance here is sustained even to the details 
of the wealth supplied, the “buefs, vaches, cygnes, poons”’ of Fouke cor- 
responding to the “‘viandes, girfaus, esmerellons, ostoirs, espreviers, 
faucons” of the Elucidation. Another suggestion that the cort was orig- 
inally a vessel is seen in 1. 387, where cort and Grail are mentioned to- 
gether as if they were similar objects of the quest. Now the Grail was a 
food-providing platter, and if we turn to the list of the Thirteen Treas- 
ures of the Isle of Britain we find there, beside the Horn of Bran, the 
Platter (dysgl) of Rhydderch, of which it is said: ‘Whatever food was 
wished thereon was instantly obtained.’ The combination of cort-greaus 
and horn-platter, all connected with the production of abundance, can 
hardly be fortuitous. These facts indicate that in the Elucidation is pre- 
served a disguised form of the Horn of Bran and that here as in the 
Erec the joie de la cort was originally the joie del cor. The Elucidation 
parallel also clarifies the nature of the Joy, since it suggests that just 
as the joy at the finding of the cort was due to the restored fertility of the 
land, so the joy in the original source of the Erec episode may have 
been caused by the lifting of a similar blight at the restoration of the 
horn of plenty. The references to the wasting of the land in the Perlesvaus 
and Fouke analogues indicate that this was probably an integral part of 
the original story. 

From the features common to the three versions in Perlesvaus, Fouke, 
and Erec, we may discern the outlines of the basic story: 

1. The hero undertakes a perilous adventure despite ominous warn- 
ings. 

2. The hero fights with a giant and conquers. 

3. The adventure is located at a place connected by name with 
Bran (Joie de la Cort and Fouke) and noted for its wealth and plenty. 


% See W. A. Nitze, ‘The Identity of Brons in Robert de Boron’s Metrical Joseph” in 
Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude S. Loomis (New York, 1927), pp. 135-145; R. S. 
Loomis, ‘‘Bron and other Figures in the Estoire del Saint Graal,’ M. L. R., xxv (1929), 
418-23; Robert de Boron, Le Roman de l’Estoire dou Graal, ed. W. A. Nitze (Paris, 1927), 
Pp. xiii. * Loomis, Rom. Forsch., xiv, 70 f. 
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4. The hero encounters at this place some form of the Horn of Bran. 
In Perlesvaus and Fouke it is a tor which provides wealth and plenty for 
its worshippers; in Erec, it is a cor and the hero, after winning it, is 
“bien serviz a son creante.” 

The fundamental and distinctive elements of this story harmonize 
with what we know of the Welsh Bran and his Horn. The cor or tor 
accompanied by abundance corresponds, as we have seen, to the plenty- 
giving Horn of Bran. The strong tradition of Bran’s hospitality, appear- 
ing virtually unchanged in King Evrain’s lavish entertainment of 
strangers, survives indirectly also in the wealth and plenty character- 
istic of the three settings. But because the concept of a horn as the 
source of abundance and as an object of great sanctity was unfamiliar 
to medieval, Christian France, the story was almost certain to be dam- 
aged in the course of transmission. In two versions, Perceval’s combat 
at the Chateau du Cor in Wauchier’s continuation of the Perceval, and 
Gareth’s combat with the Red Knight of the Red Launds in Malory, 
little of the original pattern remains.*? Once the key to the tale—the 
significance of the horn—was lost, the possibilities of confusion were 
multiplied by the similarity of other words to the French word for horn, 
by scribal errors such as the substitution of c for ¢, and by the ingenuity 
of romancers. In the modifications which each version of our basic tale 
has undergone we may trace the efforts of various redactors to fit the 
imperfectly understood story of the horn into more intelligible and 
familiar molds. 

In Fouke, of course, the most fundamental changes are due to the 
misunderstanding or misreading of cor, and to the consequent introduc- 
tion of bull worship and the conversion tale. The story has been further 
modified by the addition of the buried treasure theme, localized as we 
have noted at Dinas Bran. The author has also drawn on Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, probably through Wace, for his references to Brutus, 
Coryneus, Geomagog, and Bran Fitz Donwal, and for his information 
that the giants were the earliest inhabitants of Britain.** 

In Perlesvaus, the adventure has been broken up into two apparently 
separate episodes, the fight with the gigantic knight and the visit to 
the Castle of the Tor, but it is plain from the correspondences with the 
other accounts that the two parts really form a unit.*® Here, as in Fouke, 


37 C. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, tv (Mons, 1868), 61-75. T. Malory, Morte d’Arthur, Bk. 
vu, chap. 15-18. 

* Loomis, Kastner Miscellany, p. 343 f. 

* Such a division is not uncommon in medieval narrative. See for a similar instance in 
the Tochmarc Emere, M. Deutschbein, Beiblatt zur Anglia, xv (1904), 16 ff., and for the 
Perlesvaus itself see B. Weinberg, PMLA, t (1935), 26. 
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the cor has been misinterpreted and the story modified by the motifs of 
the oracular bull and the conversion of its worshippers. The conversion 
theme appears again in the devil which inhabits the head on the Dragon 
Knight’s shield and which is exorcised by Perceval.*° Furthermore, the 
giant of the original tale seems to have been merged with the Dragon 
Knight, who with his “orible escu” and his persecution of the Damsel 
of the Golden Circlet, evidently comes from another source, for the 
Dragon Knight story appears also in Gerbert de Montreuil’s continua- 
tion of the Perceval.“ In Gerbert’s version, however, the Dragon Knight 
is not a giant, the adventure is not localized at the “Isle des Olifanz,”’ 
and there are other important differences which indicate that both drew 
from a common source. The Perlesvaus version of our basic tale is further 
complicated by the common romance theme of vengeance for a slain 
kinsman (Perceval’s cousin) and by other modifications, such as the 
copper automata and the location in the “‘Isle des Olifanz.”’ 

The Joie de la Cort version has developed into a very different story 
pattern. Instead of the pious atmosphere of the two analogues, we find 
this dominated by romance themes and the influence of courtly love. 
The horn, for instance, instead of being transformed into a for, appears 
as a blast horn. The simple transition from horn of plenty to blast 
horn, however, does not explain the fact that only the victor in the ad- 
venture can blow the horn on the stake and that its sound will summon 
the people to the Joy (ll. 5816 ff., 6141 ff., 6159 ff.). This feature seems 
to have been affected by traditions of a variety of testing horn which 
only the true heir has the power to blow. In this way Havelok the Dane, 
in both French versions of his story, is recognized by his people as their 
heir, and so is Lion de Bourges (in the romance of that name), whose 
sounding of the horn is heard by the whole city.” It is noteworthy that 
in these romances the recognition of the heir brings joyful demonstra- 
tions from the hero’s subjects and that in the Joie de la Cort the horn 
summons the people to the Joy. Of course Erec is not an heir in this 
episode, but the analogy suggests at least the influence of such a tradi- 
tion, perhaps to account for the outburst of joy surviving from the orig- 
inal tale but no longer intelligible. The influence of yet another type of 


“ A. Dickson, Valentine and Orson, p. 197, n. 84. 

“ Gerbert de Montreuil, La Continuation de Perceval, ed. Mary Williams (Paris, 1922), 
11, ll. 8979 ff. Cf. Bruce, op. cit., 1, 163, n. 37. 

42 The Ancient English Romance of Havelok the Dane, accompanied by the French Text, ed. 
F. Madden (Roxburghe Club, London, 1828), p. 138 f. (Le Lai d’Havelok, ll. 881 ff.); 
p. 174 (Geffrai Gaimar’s version, Il. 671 ff.). For Lion de Bourges, see H. Zeddies, Weitere 
Studien sur Chanson de Lion de Bourges, Teil tv (Greifswald, 1907), p. 10 f.; and H. Wil- 
helmi, Studien ber die Chanson de Lion de Bourges (Marburg, 1894), p. 8 f. 
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blast horn may be traced in the power of the horn to release Mabon- 
agrain. M. Philipot has pointed out instances in romance where the 
blowing of a horn destroys enchantment, but this function of the horn 
in Erec is obscure, since Mabonagrain is apparently bound only by his 
vow to remain a prisoner and when he is released nothing is said of the 
destruction of the wall of air established “par nigromance.”“ 

The horn, by its absurd crowning of the vacant stake destined for the 
head of Mabonagrain’s next victim, is also awkwardly connected with 
two other themes, one—the heads on stakes—of world-wide distribution, 
and the second—the vacant stake—of Celtic provenance. Other Celtic 
traits appear in the setting: the wall of air surrounding the enchanted 
garden has been equated with examples of “druidic mist,” and Pro- 
fessor A. C. L. Brown sees in the description of the scenery features of 
the Otherworld landscape.*’ It is, however, the bewildering figure of 
Mabonagrain which, by attracting to itself other story motifs, has done 
most to blur the outline of the original tale. The striking lack of har- 
mony, pointed out by M. Philipot,** in Crestien’s presentation of this 
character as a bloodthirsty giant who plants heads on stakes and as an 
exemplary knight bound by a lover’s vow to remain a prisoner indicates 
clearly a confusion of sources. The gigantic adversary of the hero, of 
course, belongs to the original story of the horn, and his sanguinary 
nature may have been intensified by the motif of the heads on stakes. 
But to this tale of combat with a giant must have been attached another, 
telling of the imprisonment of a similar being, probably a survival of 
the Welsh Mabon vab Modron, the Great Youth, who resembles 
Mabonagrain in name and like him was held in captivity.“* This im- 
prisonment story, however, was made over, probably by Crestien him- 
self, to fit into a courtly love formula, in which a true lover remains 
faithful to a vow made to his lady, no matter how difficult the conditions 
of fulfilment may be. The special form of the vow—the knight’s promise 


* Philipot, Romania, xxv, 261, n. 1. 

“ Neither of these functions—to announce the joy or to dispel enchantment—can be 
original. See Nitze, MP, x1 (1914), 475. 

“ A. Taylor, RR, rx (1918), 21 ff. Cf. above, n. 4. 

“ J. D. Bruce, op. cit., 1, 109, n. 17; L. A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthu- 
rian Romance, Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 13 (Boston, 1903), p. 84, n. 3. 

7 A. C. L. Brown, Iwain, p. 124 f. 

* Philipot, Romania, xxv, 281 ff. 

« W. J. Gruffydd, “Mabon vab Modron,” Y Cymmrodor, xu (1930) 129, 147; W. J. 
Gruffydd, “Mabon ab Modron,” Revue Celtique, xxxmm (1912), 452-61; Loomis, Celtic 
Myth, p. 321. For a discussion of Mabon the Enchanter, see W. H. Schofield, Studies in the 
Libeaus Desconus, (Harvard) Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, tv (1895), 
125 ff.; Philipot, Romania, xxv, 281 ff.; and Gruffydd, Y Cymmrodor, xr (1930), 145. 
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to remain with his lady in the garden until some challenger vanquishes 
him—may have been influenced, as Bruce thinks, by the familiar story 
of a fairy who enchants her mortal lover in order to hold him in her 
power. The expansion of the imprisonment story by courtly love themes 
has thus become the central and most important episode in Crestien’s 
version. 

In view of these profound changes, the wonder is that the Joie de la 
Cort should have preserved any traces at all of the underlying tale of 
Bran’s Horn. Yet it is precisely the most characteristic features—the 
title, the horn, the name Brandigan, the figure of King Evrain—which 
have resisted all attempts at suppression or assimilation; they survive 
as apparently unrelated details which puzzle the reader by their point- 
lessness. These fragments, however, assume coherence and meaning 
when once we perceive their relationship to the traditions of Bran and 
his Horn. It is also remarkable that the Joie dela Cort, so utterly different 
in conception from the Perlesvaus and Fouke analogues, should show a 
sustained correspondence with these in the framework of the underlying 
narrative and in certain details derived from the same traditions. 

So striking a series of parallels can hardly be accidental, especially 
when there can be no question of direct borrowing and when the essential 
differences in the three versions can be traced back to an initial mis- 
understanding of the point of the original story. The evidence leads to 
the conclusion that at the root of the Joie de la Cort and the Perlesvaus 
and Fouke analogues lies an ancient tale of a perilous adventure at 
Bran’s castle, in which the hero overcomes a giant and wins possession 
of the magic Horn. 

HELAINE NEWSTEAD 

Hunter College of the City of New York 


% Bruce, op. cit., 1, 69. 
® I am most grateful to Professor Loomis for his invaluable advice and unfailingly gen- 
erous assistance in preparing this article. 





IV 
LE SYMBOLE DU SAULE CHEZ CONON DE BETHUNE 


N GENERAL c’est l’amour courtois qui domine comme inspiration 

chez le noble baron Conon de Béthune. Né vers le milieu du douziéme 
siécle, il devint régent de l’empire byzantin (qu’il avait aidé 4 fonder) en 
1219, quelques mois avant sa mort. La chanson vim, dont il est question 
ici, semble avoir été écrite vers 1190. D’aprés le dernier éditeur, Axel 
Wallenskéld, cette chanson ‘est remplie d’allusions obscures et écrite 
dans un langage singulitrement contourné.”’ Sans aucun doute le 
troisiéme couplet est la partie la plus difficile 4 expliquer de toute la 
poésie composée par Conon de Béthune. Malheureusement les explica- 
tions fournies par Wallenskéld dans ses deux éditions (Helsingfors en 
1891 comme thése et Paris en 1921) n’ajoutent presque rien 4 ce qu’on 
savait auparavant de ces huit vers. 

Dans la chanson vim, ainsi que dans les chansons vi et Ix, le poéte 
accuse sa dame de trahison et de félonie. La chanson se divise en quatre 
couplets. Dans le premier le poéte se plaint d’avoir aimé en vain; il a 
tellement souffert que dorénavant il doit hair, tout en avouant qu’il 
pense déja 4 un nouvel amour loyal et fidéle. Dans le deuxiéme il s’ offre 
comme un amant dévoué, mais il avertit la belle dame qu’elle doit le 
mériter et qu’elle doit prendre bien garde de venir 4 lui dans le but de 
Vaimer et non pas de le trahir. Dans le troisiéme, celui que nous allons 
discuter 4 fond, le poéte fait allusion au reproche dont il a été l’objet. 
Dans le dernier, il riposte pour se disculper; tout autre aurait agi ex- 
actement de méme; puisque c’était 4 son insu qu’il s’était laissé prendre 
au piége, ses accusateurs ont tort; la calomnie qu’ils répandent porte 
préjudice 4 l’amour sincére. 

Etudions maintenant le troisitme couplet. Cette chanson existe en 
quatre manuscrits, dont deux s’accordent d’assez prés. A part de 
menues retouches, les graphies de tous les quatre peuvent se justifier 
telles quelles. Nous allons citer en entier les trois versions de ce couplet, 
et puis nous allons ajouter un essai d’explication vers par vers. 


MS. M Variantes du MS. T 
Assez i a de celes et de ciaus 17 
Qui dient ke je mespris 18  j’ai mespris 
De ce que fis couvertures de saus, 19 covretures de saus 


1 Les Chansons de Conon de Béthune, Class. fran. m. Age 24 (1921), p. xiii; cf. J. Brakel- 
mann, Les Plus anciens chansonniers francais (Paris, 1870-1891), p. 83: ‘Le sens de la 
plus grande partie de cette piéce est loin d’étre clair.’ G. Paris, Esquisse hist. lit. fran. moyen 
age (Paris, 1926), pp. 166-167, voit dans ces chansons |’expression de sentiments person- 
nels, 
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(Mout a bon droit le fis), 20 Mais a moult boin 
Et de l’anel qui fu mis en traine, 21 

Dont li miens cors fu trahiz, 22 
Quar par celui fu faite la saisine 23 

Dont je sui si maubailliz. 24 si omis 


MS. C MS. O 
Aisseis i ait de ceus et de celles 17 Oria mout de celes et de ces 
Ki dient ke j’ai mespris 18 Par cui je sui mout laidiz 
A ceus k’ai fait coverture de sans, 19 Por ce que fis coverture des eulz, 
Mais li pluxor ont mespris 20 Et dient tuit j’ai mespris 
De son anel ke je mix en terainne,21 Et de !’anel qui fu mis en traine, 
(Car a boen droit i fut mis), 22 (Et mais a bon droit i fu mis), 
Car per l’anel fut faite la saisine 23 Que par l’anel fu faite la saisine 
Dont je seux mors et trais. 24 Par que je suis entrepris. 


Vers 17: L’inversion dans C fausse la rime qui, pour les strophes impaires, 
estababcbcb. 

Vers 18: Nous ne comprenons pas pourquoi Wallenskéld [éd. 1891, p. 
132, suivant en cela Scheler, Trouvéres belges du XII* au XIV® siécle 
(Bruxelles, 1876), p. 282] a considéré mespris comme le substantif 
“mépris” puisqu’il indique lui-méme (p. 131) d’autres rimes identiques 
dans cette chanson et que c’est un participe passé du verbe mesprendre, 
“commettre une erreur”’; /aidiz, ““déshonoré.”’ 

Vers 19: dans C c’est saus qui se cache sous sans; dans O la coupure 
des eulz n’est qu’une faute de scribe; nous reparlerons de ce vers tout a 
’heure. 

Vers 20: li pluxor, ‘beaucoup de gens’’; dans MT ce vers correspond au 
vers 22 de C et O, tandis que dans O il correspond au vers 18 des autres 
manuscrits; ce vers est mis entre parenthéses car c’est une remarque a 
part qui implique: ‘je n’avais aucune raison préalable de douter du 
caractére de mon épouse; au contraire je m’attendais 4 ce que les senti- 
ments conjugaux soient réciproques; donc quiconque me critique le fait 
sans y réfléchir.’ 

Vers 21: pour le mot anel on trouve les deux acceptions figurées ‘‘mariage, 
union conjugale” et “parties naturelles de la femme” chez Godefroy 
{1, p. 288a et Compl., vim, p. 121a; cf. G. Tilander, Lexique du Roman 
de Renart (Géteborg, 1924) s. v.]. La lecon terainne de C est fautive et 
peut étre remplacée par ferrine, qui rimerait avec saisine. En effet 
Godefroy cite terrine, ‘“‘caverne” dans les Grandes Chroniques de France 
et [suivant Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye] au sens de “‘ruines’’ dans Brut. 
On aura beau chercher ¢errine dans l’édition de Brut par Leroux de 
Lincy; au vers 14043 il le remplace par la traduction de ce mot qui est 
ruines. Quant 4 l’autre lecon, Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, s. v. traine, la 
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cite avec la traduction fantastique de “gage.”” Wallenskéld (éd. 1891, 
p. 249) la commente ainsi: ‘Allusion peu claire. M. Scheler (Trouvéeres 
belges, p. 282) propose d’interpréter metre en traine par “aliéner ou 
s’approprier traitreusement” (éraine de trair). Cette interprétation, tout 
acceptable qu’elle est, ne rend pas le passage plus compréhensible.’ 
Godefroy, s. v. traine 2, donne la définition “‘trahison, ruse’’ qui est a 
retenir ici. I] s’agit clairement de trahison dans ce couplet, et on trouve 
le mot érahiz dans MT 22 et érats dans C 24. 

Vers 22: Wallenskéld (ibid.) a déja expliqué li miens cors par “‘je”’; dans 
O le mot ef est superflu. 

Ver 23: que, ‘‘car’’; saisine, “prise de possession.” 

Vers 24: dont dans M veut dire “A cause de qui’’; dont dans C et par que 
dans O signifient “4 cause de quoi”; seux, “suis”; maubailliz, “maltraité, 
dans une situation malheureuse” ; entrepris, ‘““embarrassé”; mors doit étre 
pris pour le participe passé de mordre, verbe que Godefroy, Compl., 
$. v., cite au sens de “attaquer avec méchanceté” et que Lacurne de 
Sainte-Palaye, s. v., définit “‘critiquer,” “causer du remords.’” 

Reste toujours 4 expliquer la locution coverture de saus au vers 19. La 
legon coverture de sels imprimée par Brakelmann (ibid.) n’a aucune raison 
d’étre. Scheler (ibid., p. 281) a proposé dubitativement la correction 
coverture de faus. M. Jeanroy® a conclu que la lecon coverture de saus est 
originale en ajoutant qu’elle ‘est inintelligible; il serait facile de pré- 
senter A ce sujet des conjectures, mais elles demeureraient nécessaire- 
ment sans fondement; il y a la probablement quelque allusion 4 une 
piéce perdue, allusion dont il faut nous résigner 4 ne point pénétrer le 
sens tant que la piéce en question ne sera pas retrouvée’. 

Wallenskéld (éd. 1921, p. 37) a raison de rejeter la traduction ‘“‘ac- 
caparement, détournement” proposée pour coverture par R. Berger‘ aprés 
avoir dit lui-méme (éd. 1891, p. 249): ‘saus pourrait étre le pluriel de 
sauch (SALICEM), et toute l’expression signifierait donc: “‘je fis des 
couvertures de verges (4 ma dame), je (la) battis de verges” (probable- 
ment dans un sens figuré).’ Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, Godefroy et 
Tobler-Lommatzsch ont tous traduit coverture par “feinte, dissimula- 
tion,” mais Godefroy a ajouté un exemple avec la signification de “mari- 
age subsistant (terme de coutume).”’ Quoique la premiére acception 
puisse a la rigueur convenir ici, nous préférons celle de “‘mariage.” 


? On peut noter en passant que c’est avec cette derniére acception que le mot se retrouve 
dans Li Tumbeor Nostre Dame 507 (et non pas ‘“‘condamné a mort’? comme dit Lom- 
matzsch dans son édition). 

* Romania, xx1 (1892), 424. 

* Canchons und Partures des alifrs. Trowvere Adan de le Hale, 1 (Halle, 1900), 407. 
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Or, pour saus la traduction “saule” s’impose,® mais il faut l’entendre 
au figuré. Pour ces recherches de botanique, on est amené tout naturelle- 
ment au recueil monumental d’Eugéne Rolland intitulé Flore populaire de 
la France avec le sous-titre “Histoire naturelle des plantes dans leurs 
rapports avec la linguistique et le folklore.” Au volume x1 (Paris, 1914), 
$. 0. SALIX ALBA, pp. 21-22, on trouve plusieurs témoignages folklo- 
riques d’une croyance populaire qui s’attache au saule, comme suit.® 
La sauldre blanche signifie fausse amour.—Traité curieux des couleurs 
(1647), p. 83. Lorsqu’un amant est supplanté par un rival, on dresse 
au-devant de sa maison un saule . . . pour exciter 4 la douleur le pauvre 
amant délaissé.—Amnnuaire de la Cour Royale de Grenoble (1841), p. 69. 
Quand une personne a été refusée en mariage aprés avoir été promise, 
on lui porte avec cérémonie, par dérision, une branche de saule.—Guil- 
lotin de Corson, Vieux usages du pays de Chateaubriant (1905), p. 14. 
En Saéne-et-Loire, quand une fille a été délaissée par son amoureux et 
que celui-ci en épouse une autre, on plante des branches de saule devant 
la porte de l’abandonnée. Aux environs de Vichy (Allier), les garcons 
envoient un bouquet de menthe lié avec de l’écorce de saule au prétendu 
refusé par une fille quand celle-ci se marie avec un autre. A Ruffey 
(Céte d’Or), le saule indique que la fille a manqué A sa promesse. 

La méme superstition qui unissait le saule 4 la plainte d’infidélité a 
existé au-dela de la Manche 4 |’époque de Shakespeare. Dans le NED de 
Murray, s. 2. WILLOW Id, 6d, on a relevé des exemples de |’emploi de 
saule ‘as a symbol of grief for unrequited love or the loss of a mate; as 
a symbol of mourning or of being lovelorn.’ C’était sans doute John 
Heywood, qui a le premier (vers 1545)’ exprimé |’infidélité d’un amant 
par une chanson avec un refrain qui pivote autour du mot sawle. Elle 
débute ainsi: 


All a grene wyllow, wyllow, wyllow, wyllow, 
All a grene wyllow, is my garland ... 
She sayde she dyd love me and woold love me still, 
She sware above all men I had her good wyll; 
She sayde and she sware she woold my will fulfill: 
The promyse all good, the performans all yll, 

For all a grene wyllow is my garland! ... 


5 C’est A tort que saus dans La Damoisele ala mure 932 est pris pour “‘sauts”’ par L. L. 
Boll, The Relation of Diu Kréne . . . (Washington, 1929), p. 29. Voir Medium Aevum, Iv 
(1935), 194. 

* Cette croyance n’est pas signalée par G. Stephan, Die Bezeichnungen der Weide im 
Galloromanischen (Giessen, 1921), pp. 48-52. 

™R. W. Bolwell, The Life and Works of John Heywood (New York, 1921), pp. 125-127. 
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Cette idée populaire fut adoptée ensuite dans A Gorgeous Gallery of Gal- 
lant Inventions en 1578; par John Lyly, Sapho and Phao, m1, iv, 21, en 
1584; par Thomas Dallis, Pupil’s Lute Book, en 1585;* par Nicholas 
Breton, Wit’s Trenchmour (éd. 1879, 1, 20) en 1597; par Thomas 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, 1, i, 205, en 1602; par John Fletcher, 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, tv, i, 80, avant 1626.° C’était Shakespeare 
qui l’a rendue célébre dans King Henry VI, 3° partie, m1, iii, 228, 
dans le Merchant of Venice, v, i, 10, et surtout dans la chanson doulou- 
reuse d’Othello, tv, iii, 29: 

She was in love, and he she loved proved mad, 

And did foresake her: she had a song of willow. 


Chose curieuse, de nos jours Gilbert et Sullivan ont fait revivre cet usage 
du saule dans l’acte 11 du Mikado (1885): 


That ’twas blighted affection that made him exclaim 
‘Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow.’ 


Il se peut que, pour pleurer son désappointement, on ait pensé d’abord 
& cet arbre qui était bien connu déja sous le nom populaire du “saule 
pleureur.” Quelle que soit la raison de son origine, cette coutume folk- 
lorique parait étre une survivance d’un rapport plus ancien entre 
Vidée de “‘saule” et l’idée de “femme volage ou infidéle.”’ A notre avis, 
c’est le méme dicton qu’il faut noter chez Conon de Béthune. Quand il 


parle de faire coverture de saus, il veut impliquer que son propre mariage 
a amené l’infidélité de la part de son épouse. 

A titre de résumé, nous ajoutons une traduction moderne de tout le 
couplet, en suivant la version MT: 


Il y a beaucoup de femmes et d’>hommes 
Qui disent que j’ai commis une erreur 

De ce que j’ai fait un mariage avec une infidéle, 
(Quoique je l’aie fait sans aucun soupcon), 

Et de ce que mon mariage a donné lieu 4 une trahison, 
Ov c’était moi qui fus trahi, 

Car la prise de possession fut faite par celui 
A cause de qui je suis tellement malheureux. 


RAPHAEL LEVY 
University of Baltimore 


* NED, ibid., cite un passage de la chanson de Heywood, tout en lui attribuant la date 
de Dallis. 


* W. Chappell, Old English Popular Music, 1 (London, 1893), 107-110. 





Vv 
THE GAWAIN POET AND DANTE: A CONJECTURE 


HE end of the fourteenth century, when Geoffrey Chaucer wrote, 

was one of the periods of great accomplishment in English literature. 
Chaucer did not stand alone. Wiclif’s prose, the admirable poetry that 
Gower composed in three languages, and the powerful satiric verse of 
Piers Plowman give ample evidence of this. Among the poets of the time 
no one except Chaucer was greater than the author of Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight and The Pearl, whose name and personality are stil] un- 
known. Though a learned man of the world like Chaucer, he wrote in the 
dialect of northwestern England rather than of London, which must have 
seemed difficult to most readers even in his own time. Why he chose such 
an obscure dialect has never been understood. The writer of this paper 
calls attention to the eloquent defence of his native speech that Dante 
made in his Convivio, and suggests that the Gawain poet may have been 
inspired by it to do for his own dialect what the great Italian had done 
for Tuscan. 

We know that the author was a well-read man. Although he made no 
parade of learning, and indeed was less given to allusion and to direct 
echoes of earlier writers than were most medieval poets, he was ac- 
quainted not only with ecclesiastical literature, with history (as history 
was interpreted in his time),! with such established monuments of 
French literature as the Romance of the Rose as well as recent works 
like Jean de Bourgogne’s Mandeville, but, there is reason to believe, with 
the Italian writers who had given literature new significance and power. 
His debt to Boccaccio’s Olympia and to The Divine Comedy, if not proved 
by exact demonstration, is admitted by many attentive readers of The 
Pearl. As for Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, though the author owed 
nothing to any model, the superb artistry which combined richness of 
poetical effect with control of design convinces one that he, like Chaucer, 
had learned much from the Italian masters. The gaiety of spirit combined 
with a sweet austerity of temper, which marks the romance, is pecul- 
iarly his own, as individual in its way as is Chaucer’s manner, but hard 
to account for without Italian influence. That Sir Gawain is a mere 
translation from a lost “French source” becomes a preposterous sugges- 
tion if we view the romance and the elegy together. 


1 His light-hearted treatment of the legendary history of Britain in the opening stanzas 
of Sir Gawain suggests a critical spirit not too common in his day. The levity of the pas- 
sage, which is quite in keeping with the tone of what immediately follows, has not, I fear, 
been recognized by most modern scholars. 
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The anonymous poet was, moreover, as well acquainted with the world 
of men as with the world of books. The hunting scenes in Sir Gawain, 
the details of castle life and knightly equipment, and perhaps even more 
the delicious repartee between Bercilak’s wife and the hero prove this. 
Whatever his station, he had been an observer at close range of the best 
society of his time and knew its manners and habits so thoroughly that 
he was at ease when he used them in fiction. Why, then, did he not write 
in French or the English of London, both of which must have been known 
to a gentleman so accomplished and aware? It is inconceivable, too, 
that he did not realize the dialectal peculiarities of the speech he adopted. 
In The Reeve’s Tale, Chaucer, the Londoner, shows how such dialectal 
differences struck a contemporary. Alain and John talk like the North- 
country men they ars, and add humorous flavor to the story thereby. 
Only by deliberate cioice could the Pearl poet, who was quite as culti- 
vated a person as Chaucer, have used a form of the vernacular which 
must have seemed to polite ears more than a little uncouth. 

This matter of his choice of dialect may well be linked with the re- 
vival of alliterative verse and the “alliterative school.” We never have 
come to any clear notion about the reason for such a revival, and have 
been content to accept the fact without reference to the men who ac- 
complished it. We have thought it, I fear, a spontaneous phenomenon, 
as though alliterative verse were a stream which had run underground 
for a long time and which suddenly broke to the surface. In other words, 
we have been satisfied with a metaphor, though we know quite well that 
poetry is made in a certain way because poets so devise.? Even about 
the author of Patience, Purity, and Sir Gawain we have taken too little 
thought in this connection. It has been shown’ that there is no evidence 
in his alliterative poems that he was familiar with the Alexander frag- 
ments (A and B), William of Palerne, and Joseph of Arimathie, which are 
interesting works but rather artless; whereas there obviously is a con- 
nection between what he wrote and certain later poems like The Awntyrs 
of Arthur, The Parlement of the Three Ages, and Winner and Waster. 
Tangled though the maze of these alliterative poems remains—even 
after the valiant and valuable labors of Mr. Oakden and others—it is 


? This is not to deny the reality of a continuing tradition of alliterative verse especially 
associated with the West, but only to point out that towards the end of the fourteenth 
century it became a literary tradition rather than a popular one. Though his handling of 
linguistic evidence was not in all respects satisfactory, Professor Hulbert’s attack in 1921 
on the treatment of alliterative poems up to that time should not be forgotten. Not only 
did it provoke a more careful examination of dialect, but it contains two or three wise 
observations that have not yet been sufficiently heeded. See J. R. Hulbert, MP, xrx, 12. 

* See the admirable statement of R. J. Menner, Purity (1920), pp. xxi-xxvii. 
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clear that the Gawain poet did a good deal towards making this kind of 
verse a recognized literary form after some centuries of submergence. 
Is it not probable that he and the vastly different and even more enig- 
matic author of Piers Plowman, between them, brought back into effec- 
tive use what had been a medium for rural versifiers? In both instances 
the choice must have been deliberate, though the two men had in view 
very different objects. Langland, or whoever wrote Piers Plowman, obvi- 
ously wished a form of verse that smacked of the soil, to make his satire 
more pungent; and he used it to that end, giving a dialectal flavor of 
the Malvern Hills to his language, which yet could be understood in 
London. The Gawain poet went farther: he used alliterative verse for 
poetry that aspired to beauty as well as effectiveness, and he wrote in 
an undiluted dialect of the Northwest Midlands.‘ If he mixed forms from 
neighboring counties, as conceivably he may have done, it could have 
been only because he thought to make better poetry by that means. 
Certainly he never compromised for the sake of gaining a large circle of 
readers. 

In view of these considerations, it becomes worth our while to inquire 
whether this poet of great gifts and accomplishments may not have been 
responding to some definite suggestion when he made his choice of an 
obscure dialect and, for some of his works, of a rustic form of verse. Could 
the notion have been implanted in his mind by the theory and practice 
of some poet whom he had reason to admire? To this question, I believe, 
a tentative answer may be given. If a surmise of mine be correct, an 
eloquent section of Dante’s J] Convivio may well have inspired the course 
he took. Dante’s words should be pondered, at least, in connection with 
the problem. 

They are to be found in the last three chapters of the first book, or 
treatise, of the Convivio.' ‘To the perpetual shame and abasement of the 
evil men of Italy, who commend the vernacular of others and disparage 
their own, I declare that their impulse to do so comes from five detestable 
causes,””* Dante begins with fine fervor. These five causes he enumerates 
as blindness in discernment, mischievous self-justification, desire of vain- 
glory, the prompting of envy, and abjectness of mind, or cowardice. Of 
the first cause he says, in effect, that through lack of discernment people 


“See R. J. Menner, “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the West Midland,” 
PMLA, xxxvii (1922), 503-526; H. L. Savage, St. Erkenwald (1926), pp. xxxi-xliii; and 
J. P. Oakden, Alliterative Poetry in Middle English (1930), p. 86. 

5 Ed. V. Piccoli (1927), pp. 27-34; Busnelli and Vandelli (1934), pp. 67-87. 

* “A perpetuale infamia e depressione de li malvagi uomini d’Italia, che commendano 
lo volgare altrui e lo loro proprio dispregiano, dico che la loro mossa viene da cinque 
abominevoli cagioni.’’ 
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have been in the habit of depreciating their own tongue, and continue 
to do so like sheep. He then proceeds: 


The second sect against our vernacular is constituted through mischievous self- 
excusing. There are many who love rather to be considered masters than to be 
such, and to escape the contrary, that is, to avoid not being so regarded, they 
always blame the material of the art with which they are furnished, or else the 
the instrument. For example, the poor smith blames the iron furnished him, and 
the poor harper blames his harp. . . . Against such as these Tully cries out in the 
beginning of a book of his which is called A Book concerning the End of Good, 
because in his time they blamed Roman Latin and commended learned Greek, 
for similar reasons as these men now consider Italian speech low and that of 
Provence precious.’ 


The third cause, a desire for vain-glory, he explains by saying that many 
people think to be admired for dealing with (per ritrarre) things in another 
tongue and praising it. The fourth cause appears in that envious men 
try to disparage the work of a poet in their own tongue by disparaging 
the language itself. In the fifth place, he argues that to the magnanimous, 
or large-souled, man the things that are his own always appear better 
than they are, whereas the man of small soul (/o pusillanimo) undervalues 
his own things. 


On account of this abjectness many disparage their own vernacular and praise 
that of others; and all such men as these are the abominable wretches in Italy 
who regard as low their precious vernacular, which, if it be low in anything, is 
only so in so far as it is heard in the bawdy mouth of these adulterers.*® 


Thus far the eleventh chapter. In the twelfth Dante proceeds to de- 
scribe why it is that he holds his loguela propria in such high regard— 
“non solamente amore ma perfettissimo amore di quella é in me.” This 
most perfect love, he says, springs from the fact that his own dialect 
is closest to him, just as the son is nearest to the father, medicine to 
the doctor, and music to the musician. 


7 “La seconda setta contra nostro volgare si fa per una maliziata scusa. Molti sono che 
amano pit d’essere tenuti maestri che d’essere, e per fuggir lo contrario, cioé di non esser 
tenuti, sempre danno colpa a la materia de l’arte apparecchiata, o vero a lo strumento; si 
come lo mal fabbro biasima lo ferro appresentato a lui, e lo malo citarista biasima la 
cetera. . . . Contra questi cotali grida Tullio nel principio d’un suo libro, che si chiama 
Libro di Fine de’ Beni, perd che al suo tempo biasimavano lo latino romano e commenda- 
vano la gramatica greca, per simiglianti cagioni che questi fanno vile lo parlare italico e 
prezioso quello di Provenza.” 

* “Onde molti per questa viltade dispregiano lo proprio volgare, e l’altrui pregiano. 
E tutti questi cotali sono li abominevoli cattivi d’Italia che hanno a vile questo prezioso 
volgare, lo quale, s’é vile in alcuna cosa, non é se non in quanto elli suona ne la bocca 
meretrice di questi adulteri.”’ 
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Of all the earth that [land] where he himself dwells is closest to a man, because it 
is most closely united to him. And so his vernacular is closest to him, inasmuch 
as it is most closely united to him, because it alone and singly is in his mind before 
all others, and because not only is it joined to him by itself but by the accident 
of its being connected with the persons nearest to him, his relations, his fellow- 
citizens, and his own people. And this is his own vernacular, which is not only 
close but in all particulars closest to everyone.° 


Besides which, he says, his own tongue has in it the essential virtue of 
language, which is ‘‘to body forth excellently the idea.’”!® 

In the thirteenth and final chapter of the treatise Dante goes on to 
discuss the benefits he has received from his native language (/a propria 
loquela). It was the cause of his being, since his parents were brought 
together by speaking it; and through it he himself was introduced to 
“la via di scienza, che é ultima perfezione,”’ being taught Latin by means 
of it. Furthermore, since everything desires preservation, the vernacular 
would, if it could, study its own stability; and more stability it could not 
gain than by binding itself in rhythm and in rhyme. By this means he 
is united to it, because his own study constantly has been the same. 
“Thus has been established the good-will of custom, since from the begin- 
ning of my life I have held with it good-will and communion, and have 
used it in meditating, in explaining, and in questioning.’ Therefore, 
he concludes, “‘not only love but the most perfect love is that which I 
ought to have for it and do have.’’” 

The ardor of Dante’s avowals, which are so moving after the lapse of 
many centuries, could not have failed to stir a man of poetic tempera- 
ment and gifts in the fourteenth century. We do not know who wrote 
The Pearl and Sir Gawain, and doubtless we should have great difficulty 
in proving that he had read J/ Convivio even if we could identify him; 
but we do know that he was the sort of person to whom Dante’s treatise 
might well have been accessible. My conjecture at least suggests an 
inciting cause for a phenomenon that hitherto has seemed wholly 
mysterious. It has the merit, I believe, of removing the production of 


* Di tutta la terra é pid prossima quella dove l’uomo tiene se medesimo, perd che é ad 
esso pid unita. E cosi lo volgare é pid prossimo quanto é pid unito, che uno e sole é prima 
ne la mente che alcuno altro, e che non solamente per sé é unito, ma per accidente, in quanto 
é congiunto con le pid prossime persone, si come con li parenti e con li propri cittadini 
econ la propria gente. E questo é lo volgare proprio; lo quale @ non prossimo ma massima- 
mente prossimo a ciascuno.”’ 

10 “Bene manifestare del concetto.”’ 

4 “Anche c’é stata la benivolenza de la consuetudine, ché dal principio de la mia vita 
ho avuta con esso benivolenza e conversazione, e usato quello diliberando, interpretando 
e questionando.” , 

12 “Non solamente amore, ma perfettissimo amore sia quello ch’io a lui debbo avere e ho.” 
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the poems in question from the realm of miracle and perhaps of enabling 
us to direct our search for their author a little more advisedly. 

As I see the matter, he must have been a man who through birth or 
long residence knew the English spoken in the northwest Midlands as 
only a person with a genius for language could know it. The richness of 
his vocabulary assures us of this. Yet he must have been equally familiar 
with the currents of life as they flowed in London, since he found in- 
spiration, like the travelled Chaucer, in the poets of Italy and was him- 
self an example of the best culture of his age. In this connection it is 
an odd and significant circumstance that a London poem such as St. 
Erkenwald should have been written in the dialect of a distant corner 
of England." If it was written by the author of The Pearl, as many of 
us are convinced, we have one reason the more for thinking that he be- 
longed to a family, or was attached to a family, with connections both 
in the metropolis and in the Northwest. This double clue may even yet 
enable us to learn his name and station.“ 

Gorpon HALt GEROULD 

Princeton University 


13 The assumption of J. P. Oakden, of. cit., p. 89, that because the poem has no trace 
of any influence of the London dialect, ‘the poet was writing in his native dialect for the 
local people”’ seems to me quite baseless. 

4 The poet scarcely can have been acquainted with Dante’s only slightly later treat- 
ment of the vernacular in De vulgari eloguentia. In that work, it will be remembered, the 
poet argues for the use of an Italian which he calls “‘illustre, cardinale, aulicum, et curiale”’ 
(De vulg. elog., i, 16, et seg.). After reviewing all the dialects of Italy and discovering faults 
in each, even in his native Tuscan, he thus decides that a standard form, including the 
virtues of all and avoiding their weak points, should be adopted for the nobler kinds of 
poetry and by the nobler poets. Such doctrine never could have led an ambitious author to 
choose for a medium the language of The Pearl and Sir Gawain, which, though it may not 
follow strictly the speech of any one county, is undeniably a regional form of English. 





VI 


DIE SPATMITTELHOCHDEUTSCHEN BESTANDTEILE 
DER LATEINISCHEN BIRGITTA-HANDSCHRIFT 
DER UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK ZU YALE 
UND IHRE DIALEKTBESTIMMUNG 


N DER Bibliothek der Yale-Universitat befindet sich eine wertvolle 
Sammlung lateinischer, skandinavischer und deutscher Hand- 
schriften, die zum Teil von der Bibliothek des Grafen Riant herriihrt. 
Im ersten Teil des diese Bibliothek beschreibenden Katalogs' wird auch 
des Codex 2472 Erwihnung getan, einer Handschrift, die anlasslich der 
Tagung der MLA 1932 zur Schau gestellt war. Sie besteht aus 401 
nicht numerierten Blattern, ist zweispaltig geschrieben und enthilt im 
Hauptteil die Revelationes Sanctae Birgittae. Der Schriftraum ist nicht 
liniert und enthalt zwischen 25 und 38 Zeilen. Die Blattgrésse ist 33 K 26 
cm. Die Anfangsbuchstaben der einzelnen Kapitel sind grosse, verzierte 
Initialen. Die ganze Hs. ist von einer einzigen Hand in gotischen, 
manchmal ins Kursive iibergehenden Minuskeln sorgfaltig und sauber 
geschrieben. Leider fehlen die ersten zwei Seiten, einschliesslich des 
Titelblattes. Gegen das Ende der Hs., nach dem Ende des letzten 
Kapitels (. . . emisit spiritum Explicit liber ultimus celestis revelationum 
dei bté Birgitte principesse Nerecie de regno Suedie...revelatus Deo 
graciacz:—) beginnt, von derselben Hand geschrieben, eine kurze Le- 
bensgeschichte Birgittas in spitmhd. Sprache (2 Seiten), gefolgt von 2 
lateinischen Gebeten (2 Seiten: inc. O amatissima xpi sponsa—expl. in 
celis; inc. Felix regnicola—exl. mentibus exequantur per dim nim ihm =m) 
und einem deutschen Gebet (2 Seiten). Auf der letzten Seite der Hs. 
steht ein lateinischer, gereimter Hymnus (Salue decus feminarum/ 
Gemma lucens matronarum ...), der jedoch nicht vollendet ist. Die 
dazugehérigen Seiten gingen wohl, wie so oft, beim Binden verloren. 
Diesem Hymnus liegt wohl der siebenteilige Plan zugrunde, mit dem er 
eingeleitet wird (Hec ord habet septem partes De ortu et origine eius De 
desponsacione eiucz De austeritate vite eius De viduitate eiucz De pere- 
grinacione eius De infirmitate et morte De ipsius commendacione) und 
der auch auf den deutschen Teil Anwendung finden kann. Uber die 
Klassifizierung dieser Handschrift und ihre Geschichte ist nichts 
bekannt.? Man weiss nur, dass Graf Riant mit schwedischen Buch- 
1 Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de Feu M. Le Comte Riant: ‘Livres concernant la Scandi- 
navie’’ (Paris, 1896). 
? Herrn Prof. A. B. Benson, der mich auf die Hs. aufmerksam machte und mir iiber 
die schwedischen Bir. Hss. bereitwilligst Auskunft gab, sei hiemit der ergebenste Dank 
ausgesprochen. Dank gebiihrt ferner den Bibliothekaren der Universitat, die mir die Hs. 


so freundlich zur Verfiigung stellten. 
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liebhabern in regem Verkehr stand und viele Handschriften aus Schweden 
kaufte. Beziiglich ihrer noch weiter zuriickreichenden Geschichte kann 
man nur die allgemeine Vermutung aufstellen, dass sie, da ihr deutscher 
Ursprung durch vorliegende Arbeit als bewiesen gelten kann, wahrend 
der Wirren des Dreissigjihrigen Krieges durch die an ihrer National- 
heiligen interessierten schwedischen Krieger aus einem der zahlreichen 
Birgittenklister nach Schweden kam. Man kénnte dabei an das Schicksal 
des Codex Argenteus denken. Auch die Oxforder Benediktinerregel® erfuhr 
ein ahnliches Schicksal und wanderte vom Rheinland nach England. 
Auch dariiber werden wir vorliufig im Unklaren bleiben miissen, in 
welchem Zusammenhange diese Hs. mit den Ubersetzungen des Mat- 
thias, Petrus Olavus von Skanninge und des Alfonsus steht. Jedenfalls 
besteht kein Zusammenhang zwischen unserer Hs. und den zahlreichen, 
bis jetzt erfassten und in Europa liegenden Handschriften.‘ Ein Riick- 
schluss vom lateinischen Teil auf den deutschen, der zur Lésung unserer 
Fragen viel beitragen kénnte, ist also unméglich. Wir werden die zwar 
seltene, aber gerade deshalb interessantere Aufgabe vor uns haben, vom 
deutschen Teil aus auf den lateinischen zu schliessen und damit auch 
zur Bestimmung der lateinischen Bestandteile beizutragen. So soll also 
die Dialektbestimmung nicht nur Selbstzweck sein, sondern auch Mittel 
zum Zweck. 

Die Hs. muss—entgegen den Angaben des Katalogs—zeitlich nahe 
in die Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts verlegt werden, was sich aus Dialekt- 
formen, Schrift, Rechtschreibung und Abkiirzungszeichen unschwer 
erschliessen lisst. Als terminus a quo muss das Jahr 1388 gelten, das in 
der Hs. vorkommt. Ein terminus ad quem lasst sich auf Grund innerer 
Kriterien nicht erschliessen. 


Im folgenden soll der mhd. Bestandteil der Handschrift nicht nor- 
malisiert wiedergegeben werden. Auflésungen der Abkiirzungen erfolgen 
nur dann, wenn keine Doppellésung méglich ist. Im iibrigen werden die 
in der Germanic Review® (1935) ausgesprochenen Grundsitze zugrunde 
gelegt. 


{1r] Incipit vita bté Birgitte in teutonico sub breuitate conpilata 
Sancta® Birgitta ift gebozen von den konigklichem {tamme von gotlant vnd it 


* Vgl. C. Selmer, Middle High German Translations of the Regula Sancti Benedicti (1933), 
S. 10. 

‘ Fir seine diesbezg]. Bemiihungen und Mitteilungen sei Herrn Reichsbibliothekar J. 
Collijn, Stockholm, wairmstens gedankt. Die Hs. wird auch in dem jiingsten und hervor- 
ragenden Werke der Birgittaforschung erwahnt: S. Krafft, Textstudier till Birgittas Revela- 
tioner (Uppsala, 1929), S. 65, Anm. 2. 

5 C. Selmer, “Standardized or Non-Standardized Old German Prose Texts,” GR, x 
(1935), 126-129. * S rot. 
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gewe §t eyn eliche frauwe her vifon von vifafon Eyn fo2{t decz landesin dem konig- 
klichem von suueden mit dem {ie czu male eyn lobelich E hielt auch lebde sie 
an gro§er gotlicher fochten fonderlich nach der zijt als §ij czu famen quamen na 
elicher wife. So lefde Sie allewege ku§ch in der fa{ten in dem aduent vnd in ande’n 
grofen fe§ten vnd auch in allen verboden cziden vii auch in allen fritagen vnd fie 
(lieff auch allewege off dem ertrich off ef toppijt’ czu heilgen czijden vnd bichtet 
§ere decke vii §onderliche alle fritage vnd fa§tet auch fiel vnd zoch {ich auch abe 
von allen lu§tperlichen dingen vnd als fie nu etliche iare hait in der E al§o gelebet 
Vnd hait gehait bi erme manne funff kinder dri Sone vnd zwo dochter Der irSte 
jon der hieB her* karolus® Der ander hie{§e birgerus® als Sant Birgitten vader 
Der dritte hieB herre benedictus® Dij er{ten zwene wo2den ritter Die erSte 
dochter hieS katherina Die ander Jngeburgi& Dan dar nae kerde Sie yren man 
vii herren gancz zu gode mit irer vnderwifunge vnd mit iré heilgen gebede vii 
auch mit irem frommen leben vnd bracht yn dar czu das er eyn ku§ch leben furt 
manich iare bi in sine doit mit ir Vnd nach ires herren vnd mannes doit Da man 
zalt na cri§t gebozt M ccc 1 iare da babe§t Clemens der fonfte gap das genaderich 
iare do wart ir von gode czu geSprochen das fie olde zcu rome zien Vnd do Sie 
da hien quam do lebede fie al§o heylenklichen das fie her{chynunge’® vnd 
offenkliche zu Sprachen Nu got der vader in §iner eygen perfonen" Nu ihi xps 
Nu die muder godicz Nu die engele Nu dij heilgen Vnd der heilgen offenbarunge 
Sint §ere fijl gewe§t vi {int zu §amen geschreben in eyn buch das ift gedeilt in 
echte bucher u8 genomen dij regil fant Saluatozis die ir Jhe§us xp8" felber czu 
ge§prochen hait Vnd die engelfen predicaten" gedeilt in xxi leczen durch die woch 
czu le§fen czu meten czijt die ir der engel godis §elber [1v] verkundiget vnd 
vo2geSprochen hait vnd auch uf genomen das buch das genant ift das buch der 
v§erlofflicher offenbarunge In wilchen offenbarungen allerley §tait der men§chen 
gewi§t werden wie fie ir leben be§Se’n follen Der babe§t mit allen prelaten" der 
criftenheit Dij ge§tlichen in allen bewerten o2den vi auch die pri§ter§chaft 
Auch keifer vnd konig vii ander fo2§ten vnd herren vii auch edelen grauen ritter 
vnd auch iungfrauwen edelen widwen vii die da {int in eliché {tade Stede vnd 
koningrich di{Se allefament werden in differ offenbarunge §ent Birgitten geleret 
vi vnderwifet geStraffet vnd auch gebeden ire leben czu be§Se’n Al§o dacz weder 
geiStlicher §tait nach werntlicher en if{t in dé creicz der cri{tenheit er enhebe 
§underlich offenbarunge die ef igklichen czu gehozt Auch in allen di{§en offen- 
barungen {int nit uB ge§Scheyden widder Juden nach heyden (ij heben lere wie {ij 
Sich bekeren §ollen czu der cri{tenheit Auch die §elen in dem fegefure hant tro§t 
in di§§en offenbarungen wie man yn czu hulff {al komen decz (ere fijl ge§chien ift 
vii nach alle dage ge{chit in fijl enden Auch vnfe liebe frauwe hief fie Sancte 
Birgitten cziehen ober mere czu ihrim da wolde {ie ir wifen wa (ie ir liebe kint 
geberet hette vnd wo er Jhe§us" ir fon gemartelt were wo2zden Vnd dar nae als 


7 Danach off dé ertrich ausgestrichen. 

* Am Zeilenende falschlich Trennungsstriche. * -us Lat. Abkiirzung. 
1° Uber die Auslassung an dieser Stelle vgl. folg. Kapitel. 

1 per- Lat. Abkzg. , 12 Die nomina sacra unterstrichen. 
13 pre- Lat. Abkzg. 4 pre- Lat. Abzg. 

4 unterstrichen. 
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Sie ancte Birgitte weder czu Rome quam na eczlicher zijt da widder offenbarde 
Sich aber ir vn§er herre Jhe§us xp8"* vnd det ir kont iren zitlichen doit fonf dage 
czu vo2 ere Sie {tarp Vnd Sie §tarp zu Rome da man zalt na xp8 gebo?2t Ixxiii’’ 
iare an dem neSten dage na Sant Marien madalenen dag vnder dem babest 
Grego2io dem eylften vii keifer kaerl der konig was czu bohemen Vnd (ie wart 
begraben bi die gei{tlichen Jonffrauwen zu fant Claren off dem berge palisperne!® 
do Sant Laurencius’® gero§t wart vii Sie ift herhaben von dem babe§t Bonifacio 
dem nuenden in dem nuenden dage na Sant Michels dage Da man zalt M ccc 
Ixxxviii iare Vnd do Sie §tarp do was {ie Ixx iar alt Vnd (ie hait geSe§fen in widwen 
§tait xxxiii iar vnd als der almechtige got grof wonder mit ir lebendich hait vol- 
lenbracht al{o dut er noch [2r] degelich nach irem dode an manchem enden in 
mancherhande wonder wercken vii czeichen 


Ovacio de §ta Birgitta”? 

[2v] 026 de bta Birgitta in teutonico:— :— 

Gegrufet” {iftu werde heilge muder sta Birgitta ey behegelich brut der heilgen 
driualdekeit Neuge din oytmudichkeit czu myné ynnygen gebede Vnd (tant mir 
bi in allen noden troe§t vnd hilff mir §prech myn wo2t vii verSune mich vo2 dé 
aller liebe§té brudegam Jhe§u xpo* Want ouermicz my Sunde bin ich getreden 
von dé rechté wege alcz eyn §caff dacz irret Vnd bin gefallen in die kule der boS- 
heit want ich han geSundigz* ober ma{fe vii ich en* bin nit wirdig myn augen 
off czu heben czu dem hiemel Doch du uferwilte brut xpi milde vi mechtig bi 
dé almechtigé gode Herwerp mir in di{§em leben waren ruwen vii luter bichte vi 
be§Serunge myner §unden vnd in der zijt mynes dodes §tarcken vii feSten gelau- 
ben vnd hoffen ware liebe vii rechte bekenteni§Se vii nit von hynden czu {cheyden 
fonder die heilgen {acrament ouermicz den Selben mir v’'gebe werde mf Sunde off 
dacz dij bofen gei§t nit enfinden an mir da §ij myn Sele mogen fragen* O heilge 
muder. fancta Birgitta ver{mage nit das gebet diner armer Sonder ader dine§ 
armen diners durch die geiStliche freude willen die din Sele entphingk In der 
czijt do der almechtige vader Siné eyngen gebo2é fon Jhe§u xpo” zu eyner geift- 
lichen brut der gotheit?’ vii do er folde din be§chermer [in in allen noden Maria 
Sine werde muder die §ulde dich leren vi anewiSen Dij heilgen engel Sollen dich 
tro§ten Vnd durch der §underlichen gnaden willen die got mit dir der heilgen 
[3r] cri{tenheit bewifet hait an der hiemelfen offenbarunge die den wifen der 
werlt verbo2gen vii verholen waren Vnd durch der heilgen wonderwerck willen 
der v§erma§fen vijl ift die got vmb diner bede willen gedan hait Vii durch der 
geiStlicher gabe willen die xps der geSontmecher §iné heilgé ozden gap czu eyné 
trof§t den armen O liebe muder Sancta Birgitta hilff vns des das mir des ablaifi 
deilhaftig mogen werden vnd aller der genaden da** der heilge o2den i{t mit be- 


16 nomina sacra unterstrichen. 17 davor Mccc ausgestrichen. 

18 per Lat. Abzg. 19 _us Lat. Abkzg. 

% Von hier bis 2v folgt ein lat. Gebet. 21 G rot. 

22 nomina sacra unterstrichen. %3 -et Abkzg. 

™* am untern Rande spiter zugefiigt. % vielleicht verlesen fiir schaden. 

* unterstrichen. 27 Uber Erginzung des fehlenden Zeitworts vgl. nachstes Kapitel. 
% iiber der Linie nachgetragen. 
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gifticht wozden Vii das mir in der hiemel fen offenbarunge al§o mufen be{chauwen 
vii viife leben befferen off das mir frolich mogen ho2en das tro§tlich wo2t das din 
liebe brudegam Jhe§us xps*® wirt an finé le§té gericht §prechen Coment*® ir 
gebenediten in das* rich ewige myns hiemelfen vaders Das vns dacz allen 
ge§chige Des helffe vns got vader der Son vnd got der heilge geif{t Amen O2zacio 
de beata Birgitta®* 


Die Sprache der Hs. ist ziemlich fliissig und zeigt keine fiir ihre Zeit 
ungewohnlichen Hiarten oder fremd anmutenden Konstruktionen. Eine 
auch nur indirekte lateinische Vorlage, wenn man eine solche auch als 
urspriinglich zugrundeliegend annehmen kénnte, tritt uns weder in 
Wortfolge noch Phraseologie entgegen. Die Frage, ob Autor und 
Schreiber identisch sind, ist jedoch entschieden zu verneinen. Zunichst 
ist der ganze lateinische Codex als Abschrift zu betrachten, wie sich aus 
der Natur des Inhalts von selbst ergibt. Die zwischen die mhd. einge- 
streuten und ihnen nachfolgenden lateinischen Gebete diirfen ebenfalls 
nicht als Original betrachtet werden, wenn man bedenkt, dass in der 
Kirche solche Gebete, zumal in der Schrift, einer Billigung durch die 
kirchlichen Behérden unterlagen. Wenn auch das mhd. Gebet in keinem 
Verhiltnis zu den lateinischen steht, so verbietet sich hier aus demselben 
Grunde die Annahme eines Originals. Stilistisch ist der 1. mhd. Teil 
(Lebensbeschreibung) dem 2. Teil (Gebete) gleichzusetzen. Der erste 
Teil muss aber als Abschrift bezeichnet werden. 


Fiir eine Vorlage sprechen folgende Punkte: 


1. off dem ertrich. In 1r, bei der ersten Korrektur, wiederholte der Schreiber 
off dé ertrich, um es gleich wieder auszustreichen. Offenbar versah er sich beim 
Abschreiben um eine volle Zeile nach oben. Diese Zeile kann, je nach den Ab- 
kiirzungen, 20-25 Buchstaben enthalten haben. Sie hat offenbar folgender- 
massen gelautet: off dé ertrich off e9 topijt. 

2. das rich ewige myns hiemelsen vaders (3r). Nach das ist hiemelse ausge- 
strichen. Entweder verlas sich hier der Schreiber nach unten, oder, was ebenso 
méglich ist, der vielgebrauchte Ausdruck hiemelse rich verdringte das gelesene 
ewige rich. Auf jeden Fall entdeckte der Schreiber seinen Irrtum erst, als er schon 
rich geschrieben hatte. Er strich also hiemelse aus, liess aber rich stehen, wodurch 
er sich genétigt sah Umstellungszeichen zu machen. 

3. das sie herschynunge ond offenkliche zu sprachen (ir). Dieser Satz gibt, wie 
er ist, keinen Sinn. Der Grund dafiir ist, dass der Schreiber nicht etwa das 


* unterstrichen; -us Lat. Abkzg. 

%° Nasalierungsstrich fiir » ahnelt eher dem er- Haken. 

* Durch Umstellungszeichen ist Lesung ewige rich angedeutet. Hinter das ist hiemel Se 
ausgestrichen. 

* Hier folgen drei kurze lat. Gebete: inc. Gaude Birgitta—expl. via eterna; inc. Ave 
Birgitta sponsa—expl. per collegia; inc. Deus qui bté Birgitte—expl. videre mereamur per 
xpm dim i. 
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Zeitwort, sondern eine ganze Linie in der Vorlage iibersah. Nur « \urch die Rekon- 
struktion einer solchea lasst sich das Verstindnis fiir diese Steile herstellen. Es 
sei auf Grund der obigen Annahme einer 20-25 Buchstaben enthaltenden Zeile 
versucht diese zu rekonstruieren. Sie kann folgendermassen gelautet haben: das 
sie herschynunge [hette dij yr oft heymlichen] und offenkliche zu sprachen. So ist die 
Unverstandlichkeit behoben. 

4. Neuge din oytmudichkeit cou myne ynnigen gebede Vnd stant mir bi in allen 
noden troest ond hilff mir sprech myn wort ond versune mich (2v.) Durch das Fehlen 
der Satzzeichen ist die Stelle nicht verstandlich. Das troest (graph. e/) kann nach 
dem vorhergehenden neuge nicht Befehlsform sein. Dazu wiirde auch mir nicht 
passen. Ferner kann sprech nicht Befehlsform sein. Sinn, richtige Konstruktion 
und sogar ebenmissige Proportion der einzelnen Teile ergeben sich erst, wenn 
man vor dem Hauptwort troest ein mit als iibersehen betrachtet. Das sprech passt 
als apokopierter Infinitiv® sehr wohl in diesen Dialekt. Das dreimalige vnd be- 
grenzt dabei die einzelnen Glieder. Die Lesung in allen noden mit troest behebt 
alle Schwierigkeiten. 

5. Jn der czijt do der almechtige vader siné eyngen geboren son Jhesu xpo zu 
eyner geistlichen brut der gotheit und (iv). Hier sind offenbar das Verb und das 
Objekt zusammen vergessen. Dem Sinne nach muss dich erwellte erginzt werden. 
Ob es sich wieder um eine ganze vergessene Zeile handelt, lasst sich hier natiirlich 
nicht feststellen. Die Erginzung muss nach gotheit eingefiigt werden; siné eyngen 
geboren son ist natiirlich als Dativ zu betrachten, was sich aus xo von selbst er- 
gibt. 

6. Es wire verfriiht, jetzt schon auf die Sprache der Vorlage einzugehen, doch 
sei jetzt schon auf Wérter aufmerksam gemacht, die sicher der Vorlage eigen 
waren, nimlich Jonffrauwen (gegeniiber dem iungfrauwen des Schreibers), die 
Bezeichnung fiir ein rémisches Frauenkloster, und vserlofflicher offenbarunge, das 
als Titel einer Birgittahandschrift im Gegensatz zu anderen Schriften eigens 
erwahnt wird. Doch wir werden spiter auf die sprachliche Zugehérigkeit dieser 
Worter im grammatikalischen Teil zuriickkommen. Zusammenfassend kénnen 
wir also sagen, dass unsere Hs. eine Abschrift ist, dass die Vorlage vielleicht 20-25 
Buchstaben die Zeile enthielt und zweispaltig geschrieben war. 


In dem Bestreben, auch einen Beitrag zur (noch ungeschriebenen) 
Geschichte der damaligen Rechtschreibung und somit zur Bestimmung 
jener undatierten Hss. zu liefern, die sich nicht aus inneren Kriterien 
heraus festlegen lassen, ist es notwendig, auf Besonderheiten der Recht- 
schreibung und der gebrauchten Abkiirzungen einzugehen. 

Bei den Abkiirzungen sehen wir durchaus den im 14. und 15. Jh. vor- 
herrschenden Schreibgebrauch. 

(a) Der Abkiirzungs- oder Nasalierungsstrich steht fiir m und m und zwar 
immer auf dem vorhergehenden Laute: 1. fiir m am Wortende (qué), 2. fiir m in 


* Apokopen begegnen in diesem Text haufig; siehe sprachl. Teil. Als Belege siehe auch 
R. Priebsch, Johan ts dem Virgiere (Heidelberg, 1931), S. 44, 45. 
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der Gemination (stdme), 3. fiir nm am Wortende (eyné); 4. fiir » in der Wortmitte 
(offenbarage); 5. fir mn in der Gemination (mdénes). Fiir d in und (vi). 

(b) Der Abkiirzungshaken wird angewandt 1. fiir re (ande’m). 2. fiir er (v'ge- 
ben). 

(c) Die nomina sacra werden zusammengezogen:™ Jh$, xps, ihrim, xpo, xpi. 
Auch sancta wird einmal abgekiirzt zu std. Ausserdem erscheinen die iiblichen 
lateinischen Abkiirzungen fiir -us, per-, pre- und beatae. 

(d) Einmal findet sich z (geschwinztes z) als Abkiirzung fiir -et: gesundigs. 








Die Interpunktion ist sowohl im lateinischen, wie auch im deutschen 
Teil ganz der damaligen Zeit entsprechend stark vernachlissigt. Ein 
Punkt am Satzende kommt nur zweimal vor und da nur am Zeilenende; 
die Virgel begegnet nie. Das einzige Zeichen, das uns am Schlusse grosser 









Abschnitte entgegentritt, ist ““:—”. Doch ist der Trennungsstrich, zwei 
schriige parallele Linien, in beiden Fillen in fast allen Beispielen durch- 
gefiihrt. 





Beziiglich der Rechtschreibung lassen sich folgende Eigentiimlich- 
keiten feststellen: 












(a) Grosse Buchstaben werden immer am Satzanfang gebraucht, sowie bei 
den meisten Eigennamen und nur ganz selten bei Hauptwértern (zweimal E und 
Jonffrauwen). 

(6) Der i-Strich ist fast iiberall durchgefiihrt. 

(c) Ausser den gewohnlichen Verdoppelungen J// (allen), tt (dritte), ff (hoffen) 
erscheinen graphisch auch solche von dd (widder), ss (dissen), ff (slieff, funff, hul ff, 
helffe) und ck (wonderwerck, starcken).** Erwahnenswert ist die Schreibung gk 
in entphingk.* 

(d) Zur Bezeichnung der Vokallingen bedient sich der Schreiber verschiedener 
Vokale. 1. ¢ in stait, hait, doit; 2. e in nae, kaerl, troest, nuenden; 3. y in oyt- 
mudicheit. 

(e) Es werden bereits beide r-Zeichen gebraucht, wobei das jiingere nur nach 0 
gebraucht wird (fo2st, wo2den, geborrt, v02, horen etc.). 

(f) Folgende Bezeichnungen fiir s kommen im Text vor: 1. gewdhnliches 
lateinisches s; 2. langes, ‘“deutsches” s am Wortanfang und in der Mitte; 3. 
rundes Schluss-s am Wortende; 4. scharfes s (hie£); 5. sehr haufig cz (creicz, 
godicz), dessen Gebrauch sehr unregelmissig ist. 

(g) Gelegentlich erscheint prothetisches h (herhaben, herschynunge, herwerp). 

(4) Zur Bezeichnung des k-Lautes gebraucht der Schreiber meist k, besonders 
im Anlaut; ganz selten c (coment); vor r und / steht regelmissig c (creics, cristen- 
heit, Clemens). 


“ Diese Zusammenziehungen finden sich bereits in rémischen Handschriften des 4. 
Jahrhunderts. 

% ck dringt auf hd. Gebiet erst in der 1. Halfte des 15. Jh. langsam durch. Vgl. V. Moser, 
Frithnhd. Gr., 1929, S. 45. 

* gk findet sich im Obdt. schon im 13. Jh. und breitet sich im 14. Jh. im Md. mehr aus; 
sbid., S. 45. 
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Von einigem Interesse diirfte die ausserordentliche Uneinheitlichkeit 
der Schreibung sein, wie sie sich z.B. in den folgenden Beispielen 
darstellt: Jonffrauwen:jungfrauwen; sent: sant: sanct:sancte:sancta; fijl: 
fiel: fyl:vijl; brut: brud ; funff:fonfte; lefde:levde:lebede ; ziden: zijden; die: 
dij ; geistliche: gestlicher; dode:doide; zien:ziehen; sunder:sonder; solde: 
sulde; haben: heben. Die Frage, wieviel hierbei auf Rechnung der Vorlage 
zu setzen ist, soll spater entschieden werden. 


Im folgenden sollen die wichtigsten grammatikalischen Erscheinungen 
der Hs. kurz wiedergegeben werden. Leider diirfen wir wegen der Kiirze 
des Textes nicht mit einer Vollstandigkeit rechnen. 


A. Vokalismus 


Mhd. a-Laute: Gewéhnlich durch a bezeichnet, @ erhalt oft Vokalnachschlag 
(e, t, y), Umlaut nur durch e-Schreibung ausgedriickt: almechtige, gesontmecher, 
stede, degelich, behegelich, echte, aber zalt (mit e-A pokope) <ahd. zalén. 

e-Laute: Gewéhnlich e; Erhéhung in irste, dagegen herwerp ; ferner e >i in wilchen, 
widder, userwilte; desgleichen in nebentonigen Silben*’ in godicz, godis, regil; 
Kiirzung aus é in herre, aber es begegnet auch her. 

i-Laute: Meist i, aber auch y in yren, yn, ynnygen; einmal ie-Schreibung in 
hien ** Senkung zu e in decke, erme, weder, beschermer; durch ij wird ¢ ausge- 
driickt in czijt, czijden, topijt; diese ij-Schreibung findet sich auch sonst, z.B. 
bei dij (siebenmal), sij (Pron.) und fiji, vijl; durch i wird ¢ ausgedriickt in 
diner, dines, sine, sinen, wise, wisen, anewisen, bewiset, vnderwisunge, vnder- 
wiset, cziden, gebenedite; ferner in din, rich, sistu (Konjunktiv), ertrich, zit- 
lichen, bichte, bichtet; im Auslaut in fritage, bi, dri; die Schreibung y begegnet 
in myn, mynes, mynen, myner, myne, herschynunge; i erscheint ferner beim 
Adj. und Adv. auf -lich, -liche. 

o-Laute: Meistens 0; Umlaut nicht bezeichnet: bosen, frolich, gerost; o>a in 
nach (dreimal), ader, sal, aber immer von; auch wa, herhaben. 

u-Laute: Meist mit « bezeichnet, z.B. in sunderlich, sulde, u& gescheyden, vser- 
massen, brud, brut, brudegam, luter; kein Umlaut: sunden, gesundiget, furt; 
v-Schreibung besonders vor m, m und / in und, uns, unse, vmb, under, underwi- 
sunge, Vifon, Vifason, auch vserlofflicher; u>o sehr haufig, z.B. sonderlich, 
konig, konigrich, kont, Jonffrauwen, wonder, wonderwercke, sonder, gesont- 
mecher, frommen, forst, worden, gebort, solde, ferner immer off.** 

ei: Fast immer et, wie in heilgen, keiser, geistlich, geist; einmal e in gestlichen;*° 
éfters ey: heylenkliche, heyden, eynen, eyner, eygen, eyn, eynem. 


#7 Vgl. dazu H. Rueff, “‘Das Osterspiel der Berliner Hs. 1219,” Ges. der Wiss. 2u Got- 
tingen, Abh. phil.-hist. Kl. (1926), N.F. 18, 21. 

#8 Vgl. auch E. Wolter, ‘‘St. Galler Spiel vom Leben Jesu,’’ Germ. Abh. (1912), Heft 41, 
S. 7, Anm. 1, 

3 Vgl. K. Weinhold, Mid. Gr., §122 und Wolter, op. cit., S. 15; auch R. Priebsch, op. 
cit., S. 33. 

40 Vgl. Wolter und Priebsch, eodem loco. 
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ie: Wird durch ie bezeichnet: hielt, slieff, liebe; Senkung zu e¢ nicht haiifig; i- 
Schreibung in pristerschaft, entphingk, igklichen; aber auch ey: uL gescheyden. 

iu: Durch u ausgedriickt: fegefure, ruwen, kusch, nuenden (e graph.) 

ou: Ist regelmassig au geworden in frauwe, auch, augen, gelauben, beschauwen 
einmal Umlaut: freude. 

uo: Bezeichnet durch u: muder, oyimudicheit, czu etc.; Umlaut unbezeichnet: 
bucher, gegruset, musen (Verb). 


B. Konsonantismus 


b: Immer erhalten im An- und Inlaut, aber /usperlichen;* im Auslaut erscheint 
p: gap, starp (zweimal), herwerp; immer u in ouermicz; selten f: /efde, vser- 
lofflicher. 

p: Keine Beispiele fiir L.V. im Anlaut, nur Inlaut: offenbarungen; Auslaut 
natiirlich off; aber -/f in hilff etc. 

f, v: Im Anlaut meist f in frauwe, forst, fochten, fegefure, fijl, fiel; aber auch v in 
vijl; im In- und Auslaut ofters f/: gestraffet, slief, hulf, scaff, funff; u-Schrei- 
bung in grauen, driualdekeit. 

d (< Germ. 3): Wird durch d ausgedriickt, aber dd in wedder.* 

t (<Germ. )): Erscheint im Anlaut unverschoben: dag, degelich, (aber zweimal 
fritage), dochter, doit, dode, dut, gedan, gedeilt; unverschoben meist auch im 
Inlaut: godicz, godis, vader, muder, brudegam, nuenden, cziden, verboden, oyt- 
mudicheit, getreden, driualdekeit; unverschoben sind ferner die schwachen 
Priterita in lebde, lefde, lebede, kerde, offenbarde, solde, sulde, wolde; der ver- 
schobene Laut findet sich in gotland, gotlicher, brut, ertrich, stait, zitlichen, aber 
auch in ziten und muterlich; Verschiebung in der Gruppe tr: truwen, troest, 
getreden, trostlich; rd (<rd) ist nur unverschoben in werde (Adj.); in der Ge- 
mination steht stets tt: dritte, ritter. 

: Wird bezeichnet durch cz: czu, cziden, cziehen, czeichen; z in zitlichen; Schrei- 
bung @ in gro’, ablaiL, hei, ss erscheint in gesessen, obermasse, besserunge, 
besseren, usermassen. 

: Meistens s, auch in slieff und sueeden; ss in disse, disser, dissem; sehr oft er- 
scheint die Schreibung cz (decz, godicz), aber dafiir wieder s (godis); zufiallig 
kann durch den lateinischen Teil bewiesen werden, dass der Schreiber zwischen 
s und cz keinen Unterschied macht und beide absichtlich abwechselnd ge- 
braucht. Bei der Gliederung des lat. Hymnus auf der letzten Seite (siehe S. 37) 
kommt fiinfmal untereinander am Rande der Zeile eius vor. Das 1, 3. und 5. 
Mal schreibt er s, das 2. und 4. Mal aber cz, so dass es den Anschein hat, als 
ob er eine regelmissige s-Schreibung absichtlich vermeiden wollte. 

g: Ist regelmiassig g: godis, geschien; aber gk in entphingk und konigklich; im 
Auslaut einmal ch: zoch.“ 


“ Vgl. Wolter, op. cit., S. 20; ferner E. Sievers, Die Oxf. Ben. Regel, 1887, S. xx; ferner 
R. Priebsch, op. cit., S. 34. 

* Siehe K. Weinhold, op. cit., §§155, 166, 199. 

* Idem, §188; Priebsch, op. cit., S. 34; H. Rueff, op. cit., S. 13. 

“ Beispiele fiir -ch siehe R. Heinzel, Gesch. der niederjrk. Geschaftssprache (1874), S. 379, 
380, 426. 
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k: Im Anlaut & ausser vor r, /, wo c; die Gruppe kw=qu in quam, quamen, aber 
sonst komen (einmal Coment). 

ch: In den vorkommenden Beispielen L.V. durchgedrungen. 

h: Ist abgefallen im Anlaut: er (statt herre); am haufigsten am Wortende: na, 
nae, dar nae; aber auch im Verb: zien, geschien, geschit (aber einmal ziehen); 
ferner in nit und nesten;“ prothetisches h in herschynunge, herhaben und her- 
warp. 

r: Erscheint verdoppelt in herre; fallt aus in der Gruppe rht: fochten; Dissimila- 
tion in gemartelt. 

m: Assimiliert in frommen, aber vmb, dessen b wohl nur graphischer Wert zu- 
kommt. : 

n: Fallt immer aus in nu. 

w: Erscheint dreimal als m in mir ( =wir). 


C. Pronomina 
Zweimal begegnen r-lose Formen bei vnse.*’ 


D. Verbalflexion 

sin: Inf. wesen; P.P. zweimal gewest ; Prat. was; 3.P.Sg.Pr.: were. 

han: Immer i-Schreibung in Aait; 3.P.Ind.Pl.: sij hant und heben; Prat. hette; 
3.P.Sg.Konj.Pr.: hebe. 

stan: 2.P.Sg.Imp.: stant. 

-ent-Formen: 2.Pl.Imp.: Coment. 

A pokope:* Beim Inf.: sprech; Abfall des n haufiger; beim schwachen Verb im 
Prat. sehr oft Apokope des e: bracht, furt, zalt. 

Ekthlipsis: In gerost. 


Eine einladende und lohnende Arbeit diirfte es nun sein, den Dialekt 
des deutschen Teiles der Hs. zu bestimmen. Ist diese Aufgabe schon bei 
klassischen, alteren Handschriften oft schwer und problematisch, so ist 
sie in diesem jiingeren Texte des ausgehenden Mittelalters doppelt 
schwierig. Die Regeln der mhd. Grammatik kénnen hier nicht mehr in 
demselben Masse Anwendung finden wie bei einem Texte des 12. und 
13. Jahrhunderts. Die klassische Regelmissigkeit,“ die wir von den 
Schultexten her gewohnt sind, scheint im 14. und 15. Jh. einer unge- 
ziigelten Regellosigkeit stattzugeben. Die individuellen Dialekte und 


“ Siehe E. Sievers, op. cit., S. xx; E. Wolter, op. cit., S. 30; R. Priebsch, op. cit., S. 38. 

 Vgl. den Reim omb:krommen in H. Rueff, Alexis Fragment, in op. cit., S. 67. 

‘7 Uber deren Vorkommen in Johan dz dem Virgiere, siehe R. Priebsch, op. cit., S. 40. 

8 Andere Beispiele siehe E. Wolter, op. cit., S. 36; R. Priebsch, op. cit., S. 44; W. Frank, 
ed., Oppenheimer Urkunden, nr. 132a (1390). 

** Der Gedanke, dass diese Regelmissigkeit nie existierte und unsere Schulgrammatiken 
deshalb von fraglichem Werte sind, scheint sich immer mehr breitzumachen. Von seinen 
jiingsten Verfechtern, G. Ehrismann und F. Wilhelm, wird das klassische Mhd. bestenfalls 
als sprachliches Idealsystem dargestellt. 
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Mundarten zeigen gerade zu dieser Zeit eine iippige Entfaltung und be- 
einflussen das Schriftwesen. Die bedauernswerte “Verwilderung,”’ die 
nach der landlaufigen Meinung im damaligen Schriftwesen um sich 
gegriffen hatte, kénnte aber auch als begriissenswerte Individualitat 
ausgelegt werden. Diese Uneinheitlichkeit oder Vielheit der Formen 
beruht m.E. nicht immer auf Unwissenheit und Mangel an Bildung, 
sondern kann ebensogut einem Vielwissen entspringen. Wiahrend in der 
klassischen Zeit die geringe Anzahl der Schreiberschulen und Bildungs- 
anstalten noch eine verhiltnismissige Einheitlichkeit gewihrleistete, 
hat das ungeheure Anwachsen dieser Schulen in der Epigonenperiode 
notwendigerweise eine Vielheit der Schreibweisen hervorrufen miissen. 
Es kann deshalb als ganz natiirlich betrachtet werden, dass der Schreiber 
der ‘“‘Dekadenzperiode” sich absichtlich aller méglichen, von uns als 
Fehler betrachteten Variationen bedient, um seine reichen Erfahrungen 
dokumentarisch darzulegen.*° Dazu kommt, dass gerade zur damaligen 
Zeit ein grosser Teil des Schrifttums, besonders in der Prosa, aus Ab- 
schriften und Ubersetzungen besteht, wodurch wiederum durch die 
vielen Vorlagen und Vorbilder ein bereichernder, oft verwirrender Ein- 
fluss ausgeiibt wird. Auf jeden Fall erschwert das geringe Alter des 
Textes unsere Aufgabe bedeutend. Von grossem Nachteile ist ferner die 
Kiirze des vorliegenden Textes, wodurch in Kauf genommen werden 
muss, dass wichtige und charakteristische Kriterien, die oft nur in einem 
einzigen Worte, einer Abkiirzung oder Redewendung sich kundtun, 
selten oder iiberhaupt nicht vorkommen. Trotz all dieser Nachteile 
diirfen wir hoffen, in der Dialektbestimmung zu einem positiven Ergebnis 
zu kommen. 

A. Ein einziger Blick auf den Lautstand® besagt, dass Niederdeutsch 
bei Formen wie offenbarunge, slieff, cwene, besseren, sprechen etc. iiber- 
haupt nicht in Frage kommen kann. Nur nach Vollzug der L.V. auf- 
genommene Worter, wie meten, sind unverschoben. Bei der weiteren 
Frage, ob oberdeutsch oder mitteldeutsch als Dialekt fiir die Hand- 
schrift in Betracht kommt, miissen wir uns auf Grund der vorliegenden 
Anzeichen fiir letzteres entscheiden. Die wichtigsten Kriterien dafiir sind 
folgende: 

1. Auf Grund der Formen forst, frolich, konig etc. lasst sich feststellen, dass 
der Umlaut von x, 0, #, 6 nicht in der Schreibung zum Ausdruck kommt. Dies 

* Er gleicht hier gewissermassen dem modernen Schreiber, der die dftere Wiederholung 
eines Ausdruckes absichtlich vermeidet, um nicht zu langweilen und um seine Geschicklich- 
keit im Gebrauche des Wortschatzes zu beweisen. 

5 Als Abkiirzungen in der Untersuchung hiufig zitierter Werke gelten: Mi (=V. 
Michels, Mhd. Elementarbuch, 3. Aufl.), W (=K. Weinhold, Mid. Gr.), P (=H. Paul, 
Mhd. Gr.), S (=E. Sievers, Oxf. Ben. Regel, 1887), Ma (=O. Mausser, Mhd. Gr., 1933). 
Die beigefiigte Nummer bedeutet jedesmal den Paragraphen. 
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ist charakteristisch fiir das Md. Ferner ist die e-Schreibung fiir den Umlaut von 
a allgemein durchgefiihrt, was wiederum fiir Md. spricht. 

2. Die nhd. Diphthonge™ sind zusammengezogen, z.B. czijden, brud, luter, 
Segefur, ruwen. 

3. Nach langen Vokalen findet sich, was im Obd. sehr selten ist, e-, i- und 
y-Beisatz zum Andeuten der Lingen, z.B. hait, doit, kaerl, oytmudicheit. Diese 
Formen reichen vom Niederrhein bis ins Alemannische, tauchen zum erstenmal 
im 12. Jh. auf und werden bereits im 13. Jh. allgemein gebriuchlich. 

4. Der i-Laut ist dfters zu e gesenkt, eine Neigung, die besonders dem Md. 
eigen ist, z.B. decke, geschreben. Diese Eigenheit findet sich im 14. und 15. Jh. 
besonders den Rheiri entlang, aber auch sonst auf ostmd. Gebiete. 

5. Alle e-Laute sind einheitlich bezeichnet. 

6. Die Senkung von # zu 0 ist entschieden nicht als obd. Merkmal zu betrach- 
ten, da diese erst durch md. Vermittlung ins Obd. eindrang. Beispiele fiir die 
Senkung: forst, gebort, wonder, sonder etc. Der Entrundungsvorgang in o>a 
(ader, nach) findet sich allgemein in frk. Dialekten, aber auch im Thiiringisch- 
Obersichsischen.® Bei Luther findet sich noch dach, nach, ab, adder. An sal 
(mit Wurzelvokal a) halt das Md. noch bis ins 15. Jh. fest. 

7. Das hk zwischen Vokalen ist ausgestossen, veranlasst durch die im Md. sehr 
beliebte Kontraktion, z.B. zien, geschien, geschit. 

8. Das w ist (dreimal) beibehalten in guam, was mehr md. als obd. ist. 

9. Fiir w begegnet m in mir, was in spiterer Zeit ein besonderes Kennzeichen 
des Md. ist. 

10. In engelsen, hiemelsen ist sch durch s wiedergegeben, eine md. Erscheinung. 

11. Das verkiirzte Poss. Pron. vnse als Nebenform zu unser ist wiederum dem 
Md. eigen. 

12. Das t-Part. gewest fiir gewesen ist hauptsachlich md., wo es bereits im 13. 
Jh. vorkommt. 

13. Die Konstruktion von bi mit dem Akk. ist als md. zu betrachten (bi die 
geistlichen). 

14. Auch im Wortschatz erscheinen Wérter, die anerkanntermassen dem md. 
Gebrauche eigen sind, z.B. kule, oytmudicheit, behegelich etc. 


Nach all diesen Anhaltspunkten unterliegt es keinem Zweifel, dass wir 
einen md. Text vor uns haben. 


8 So ist z.B. iu> eine md. Schreibung, die im Mfrk. bereits seit dem 11. Jh. iiblich 
ist (W 132). In einer ofrk. Urkunde ist die Diphthongierung bereits 1339 durchgefiihrt. 
In Mainz und Worms erschien sie erst gegen Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts, in der kursiich- 
sischen Kanzlei seit 1425. 

53 Siehe dafiir Mi 39 Anm.; nach W 67 ist diese Erscheinung auch in hess. Urkunden 
belegt; als neuer Beleg fiir das Ostrhfrk. kann hier Amorbach zugefiigt werden (ader, nach, 
angehaben (14r), in Amorb. Ben. Regel (druckfertig in Vorbereitg.); fiir Belege in anderen 
rhfrk. Texten siehe G. Ehrismann, “Der Renner von H. v. Tr.,” Lit. V. in St., cctvt (1911), 
32; idem, ‘““Minneburg,”’ PBB, xxtt (1897), 262; H. Rueff, op. cit., S. 23 und R. Priebsch, 
op. cit., S. 32. 

* Auf das Erscheinen einiger oben erwahnter Anzeichen im Mfrk. und Limburgischen 
werden wir spiter hinweisen. 
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B. Unsere nichste Aufgabe muss es sein, auf Grund besonderer Merk- 
male den engeren md. Dialekt herauszuschilen, was allerdings wegen 
der Inkonsequenz des Schreibers, mangelhafter Vorarbeiten iiber die 
Uberlagerungsgebiete der Dialekte und der durch die Zeit gegebenen 
Uberlagerung von Mhd. und Nhd. betrichtliche Schwierigkeiten bietet, 
Als eine Erleichterung wird es zu betrachten sein, dass wir Ostmittel- 
deutsch an Hand der gegebenen Erscheinungen ganz ausschalten kénnen. 
Dagegen kommen alle im folgenden aufgefiihrten Punkte fiir einen 
bestimmten Bezirk der frinkischen Dialekte in Betracht. 


1. In der Gruppe rht ist das'r ausgefallen. Diese Erscheinung ist fiir uns des- 
halb von so grosser Wichtigkeit, da sie geographisch ziemlich begrenzt werden 
kann und nur einer bestimmten rheinischen Landschaft eigen ist, ndmlich dem 
Rheingau, der Wetterau, Nassau und Hessen. Sie ist ungefihr begrenzt durch 
die Orte Marburg, Gemiinden, Worms und das siidliche Nassau. Fiir das Mosel- 
friankische ist sie nur einmal belegt und fiir das Mittelfrinkische iiberhaupt 
nicht.™ Nur auf obigem Gebiete finden sich Formen wie Behtold, gewuht, vohten, 
uochte, vochisam, vochtlich, vochtende.™ Auch hier kénnen wir nach dem ostfrk. 
Gebiet zu einen neuen Punkt hinzufiigen, nimlich Amorbach.*’ Durch das in der 
Hs. vorkommende fochten sind wir in der Lage, unsere Hs. innerhalb die Gren- 
zen dieses Gebietes zu verlegen. 

2. Als zweites, wichtiges Kriterium kommt die Verschiebung des d in Be- 
tracht. 

(a) Im Anlaut ist mhd. ¢ unverschoben, z. B. dag, doit (aber natiirlich fritage). 
Diese Erscheinung ist wiederum rheinischen Dialekten eigen und zieht sich vom 
Niederfrk. tiber das Ripuarische, Moselfrk., Rheinfrk. bis ins Siidfrk. und Nie- 
deralemannische hin.** Vom Osten her dringt vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts an 
t langsam vor. Um 1350 findet sich in Speyer®® noch regelmissig d. Wir miissen 
also fiir unsere Hs. in diesem Punkte das Gebiet nérdlich von Speyer in Anspruch 
nehmen. Das siidliche Nassau zeigt hier auffallende Ubereinstimmungen.® 

(6) Inlautend ist d in Stammsilben noch vorhanden: noden, verboden, gebede, 
stade, aber ziten, muterlich. Besonders nach / finden wir, mit Ausnahme von user- 
wilte, unverschobenes d, z.B. milde, driualdecheit, solde, sulde, wolde. Ausnahms- 


%S. ix, x. 

% Fiir Belege fiir die letztgenannten Formen, siehe C. Selmer, “Oxf. B.R.” in op. cit.: 
vohten S. 277, 261, 268, 275; vohtsam, S. 255; vochtlich S. 255; vochtende S. 259; vohten S. 
265, 267, 273, 275. 

57 Idem, Amorb. B.R.: fochtsamer 1r, fochte 5v, 7r, 11v, 26v, 28r, 33v; fochten 8v, 18v, 
21r, 34v, 35r, 36r. Fiir siidl. Rheinhessen ist vocht belegt in R. Priebsch, op. cit., Vers 3015; 
ferner E. Wolter, op. cit., S. 54. Fiir die Wetterau siehe G. Ehrismann, of. cit., PBB., 
xxi, 262 und Rieger, Elisabeth, S. 37. Fiir Mainzer Belege sich H. Rueff, op. cit., S. 18. 

5 P95 Anm. 3. 

® Mi 166 Anm. 1 und S. xiv ff. Vgl. auffallende Ubereinstimmung mit Priebsch, op. cit., 
S. 35, 36. 

6 C. Selmer, op. cit., dage S. 245, dodes S. 246, duchtere S. 245 etc. 
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loses Verschieben wire nur dem siidlichen Rheinfranken zuzuschreiben.* Somit 
kommt in diesem Punkte nur das mittlere oder nérdliche Rheinfranken in 
Betracht. 

(c) Geminiertes d ist stets verschoben: dritte, ritter. Dieses Gebiet reicht bis an 
die Grenzen des Ripuarischen. Somit kommt hier wiederum nur das Rhein- 
frankische in Frage. 

(d) Ofters ist die Gruppe dr- verschoben: truwen, troesten, getreden, was be- 
sonders beim Hessischen zutrifft.* Mittelfrankisch scheidet hier aus. 

(e) Verschoben ist immer, mit Ausnahme von werde (=Lat. digna) die 
Gruppe -rd-.. Diese Tatsache lasst wiederum auf Rheinfrinkisch schliessen, denn 
unverschobenes d* wird durch die Linie Sinzig, Safenberg, Ahrweiler, Priim, 
Luxenburg und Linz, Sayn, Isenburg, Westerburg festgelegt.* Die letzten 
-rd-Formen schwinden in Hessen im 14. Jh.“ 

(f) Unverschobenes d zeigt sich ferner bei den Endungen der schwachen Pri- 
teriten, z.B. lefde, lebde, lebede, kerde, offenbarde. Vom 14. Jh. an erscheint -te auch 
éfters im Ripuarischen. Im Siidrhfrk. kommen die unverschobenen Formen aber 
noch im 14. und 15. Jh. vor.™ 

3. Die Labialisierung des u ist eine sehr haiufige Erscheinung in unsrer Hs. 
Diese Auflockerung der Lippenartikulation ist kennzeichnend besonders fiir 
das rip.-moselfrk.-rhfrk.-hessische Gebiet. Im 12. Jh. setzt diese Bewegung ein,” 
dringt im spaiteren Mhd. auch ins ostdt. Gebiet ein und beeinflusst sogar die nhd. 
Schriftsprache. Dasselbe gilt von der éfters hier vorkommenden Parallelbewe- 
gung, der Senkung des i. Auch diese Erscheinung ist besonders dem Rheinfrin- 
kischen, Hessischen und spater auch dem Ostmd. eigen.®” 

4. Von grosser Bedeutung ist ferner das Auftreten der r-losen Formen des 
Possesivpronomens onser (<ahd. unsiu, fem. und unsa neutr.): onse lieben frau- 
we, unse leben. Dies gilt als besonderes Kennzeichen des Hessischen, wo es heute 
noch gebraucht wird. Auch in der Gegend von Mainz und Frankfurt begegnen 
diese Formen nicht selten.** 

5. Auffallend sind die vielen Apokopen im Prat. der schwachen Verba, z.B. 
bracht, furt, zalt, wie sie auch bei andern rhfrk. Schreibern vorkommen.® Die 
apokopierten Infinitive fiir Oppenheim und Worms wurden bereits erwahnt. 


*t Mi 166 Anm. 1. Uber die von Grammatikern wenig beobachtete Scheidung zwischen 
Stamm- und Ableitungssilben vgl. M. Rieger, op. cit., p. 33. 

® W 187. 8 S. xvi. 

“ Mi 166 Anm. 1. Nach O. Behaghel, Gesch. der dt. Spr., 1929, S. 225, ist im Moselfrk. 
und Hess. rd zu rt nur am Schlusse einer hochtonigen Silbe verschoben; in unbetonter Silbe 
stehen rd und r# nebeneinander.  Vgl. R. Priebsch, op. cit., S. 36. (Vorlage?) 

* Erster Beleg in einer Mainzer Urkunde 1159: Erpesfordie (Mi 85). Auch die Oxf. 
und Amorb. Regeln zeigen diese Erscheinung hiufig. 

$7 Siehe auch Ma 6. Uber ihren Gebrauch in Mainz und Frankfurt vgl. V. Moser, op. cit., 
p. 131. 

8 Vgl. Pause 5 zu Wredes Aufsatz “Ingwionisch und Westgermanisch,” ZfdMa 1924; 
ferner Mi 235 Anm.; Ma 174. Auch bei Priebsch (op. cit., Vers 844 und 1988) r-lose Formen : 
onsen eren, unsem lande. 

* Vgl. W. Toischer, “Uber die Sprache Ulrichs von Eschenbach,” Progr., Prag, 1888, 
S. 21 ff; ferner R. Priebsch, op. cit., S. 45. 
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Nach den soeben angefiihrten Eigenheiten zu urteilen, ist es sicher, 
dass wir es hier unter den frinkischen Dialekten mit dem Rheinfrin- 
kischen zu tun haben. 

C. Zur Bestatigung der bisherigen Feststellungen an Hand moderner 
Hilfsmittel und besonders zum Zwecke einer weiteren Abgrenzung 
innerhalb des Rheinfrinkischen ist es nétig zu Wenkers Sprachatlas zu 
greifen. Dabei lassen wir uns von der landlaufigen Ansicht leiten, dass 
die heutigen Grenzen nicht sehr viel von den Grenzen um 1400 ver- 
schieden sind. 


1. Die Abgrenzung gegen das Ripuarische wird durch die rp/rf-Linie (Blatt 2) 
bestimmt, die von Vith-Kronenberg-Blankenheim-Ahrweiler-Remagen rechts- 
rheinisch in nordéstlicher Richtung sich verliert. 

2. Noch siidlicher werden wir an Hand unsrer Beispiele durch die p/f-Linie 
gedringt, die ungefahr von der Saar iiber Trier nach Sinzig und Siegen laiuft. 

3. Auch den niachsten Haltepunkt, die 6/f-Linie von Malbo-Boppard-Ems- 
Dierdorf miissen wir nérdlich liegen lassen. 

4. Wir miissen sogar noch die was/wat-Linie iiberschreiten, die in der Richtung 
Saarlouis, St. Goar, Siegen verlauft. Die verschobenen Personalpronomina ver- 
weisen uns auf siidlicheres Gebiet. 

5. Die Grenze gegen Siiden zu lisst sich durch den bereits erwihnten r-Ausfall 
in der Gruppe rht leicht festlegen. Somit kommt nur das Gebiet nérdlich von 
Speyer in Betracht. 


Als engerer rheinfrinkischer Dialekt kann also nur der mittlere Teil 
in Frage kommen, auf den mit Ausnahme der aus der Vorlage iiber- 
nommenen Formen alle grammatikalischen Formen, einschliesslich der 
-de-Formen der Priteriten der anomalen Verba,” zutreffen. Nach dem 
Osten zu ergibt sich durch das Fehlen der Diphthongierung und der 
Uberschreibungen,” und den r-Abfall in der Gruppe rht” ein Hinweis 
auf den Unterlauf des Mains. Von den grésseren Stadten ist hier be- 
sonders an Mainz mit seinem gewaltigen kirchlichen Umland, Frankfurt 
am Main und vielleicht auch Worms zu denken. Eine genauere Festle- 
gung erlaubt die Kiirze des Textes und die Nahe der nhd. Zeit nicht. 


Es eriibrigt sich die Frage zu beantworten: Was kénnen wir iiber die 
Sprache der Vorlage feststellen? In dem Kapitel iiber die Vorlage haben 
wir bereits gesehen, dass der Schreiber sich einer Vorlage bediente und 
dabei nicht immer sorgfiltig vorging. Vom sprachlichen Standpunkt 
aus sehen wir mehrere Fille, bei denen die Form nicht zur Sprache des 
Schreibers passt und den Gedanken an eine nicht-rheinfrinkische Her- 
kunft nahe legt. 


% Uber ihr Vorkommen im Osterspiel, siehe H. Rueff, op. cit., S. 13. 
™ Vgl. V. Moser, op. cit., S. 154. 
™ Dessen Belege fiir die Hanauer Provinz, siche E. Wolters, op. cit., S. 54. 
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1. Hier muss besonders die Form Jonffrauwen erwihnt werden (bi die geist- 
lichen Jonffrauwen zu sant Claren off dem berge palisperne), eine Bezeichnung, 
die als Begrabnisstitte im Texte erwahnt ist. Spater aber gebraucht der Schreiber, 
in anderem Zusammenhange, sein eigenes jungfrauwen. Die Form Jonffrauwen 
ist mfrk., kénnte aber auch mnl. sein.” Mnd. ist sie als junkvrowe, juncfrowe und 
junchovrowe belegt,”* obwohl jonfrauwe grammatikalisch nicht unméglich wire.” 

2. Das Wort vserlofflicher kommt ebenfalls in ahnlichem Zusammenhange vor. 
Beim Aufzahlen der verschiedenen Hs. erwahnt der Schreiber die acht Biicher der 
Revelationes, ferner die Salvatorianerregel und das buch das genant ist das buch 
der userlofflicher offenbarunge. Auch diese Form ist zunachst mfrk. In ihrem zwei- 
ten Bestandteile kommt sie auch im Mnl. vor, als /é6ffelijc und Joflijc.” Ferner 
finden wir sie im Mnd. als Jovelike, loveltk und Iévelike,”” wobei aber der tonlose 
Vokal ausgestossen werden kann.”* Somit kénnte ein mnl., mnd. vlerloffelijc oder 
limburgisches vterloflich in irgend einer Variante zum mfrk. vserlofflicher ge- 
andert worden sein. Im ersten Teil des Wortes trat selbstverstaindlich L.V. ein. 

3. Alle Wahrscheinlichkeit spricht auch fiir das Vorhandensein von topijte in 
der Vorlage, das in der Form von ¢epit (Lexer) auch im Mhd. vorkommt, aber 
in der obigen Form einem mul. tapijte’® und mnd. topijt® gleichzusetzen ist. 

4. Von einigem Werte sind auch die Mischformen han:heben. Nach den 
bereits erwahnten Anzeichen ist es unwahrscheinlich, dass der Schreiber hier 
die beiden Formen aus der Vorlage iibernommen hat, denn man miisste sie sonst 
in das Gebiet der sogenannten Mischgruppe verlegen, das sich von der Urdinger 
Linie an das hollandische Gebiet anschliesst und etwa von Roermond bis Venlo 
reicht, um sodann éstlich in der Richtung nach Crefeld abzubiegen.* Die han- 
Formen kommen dort von einer Beriihrung mit dem Kélner Kulturkreise her, 
dem dieses Gebiet bis weit iiber die hollindischen Grenzen hinaus angehérte. 
Wir haben hier wieder den Fall, dass der Schreiber seine eigenen mfrk., bezw. 
rhfrk. han-Formen nicht in allen Fallen fiir die mnl. oder mnd. hebben-Formen 
einsetzte. Denn im Nd. sind letztere zuhause. 

5. Die Form hynden (von hynden czu scheyden) deutet ebenfalls weniger auf 
das Rhfrk. und Mfrk., als eher auf das Mnl. und Mnd. (Rheinisches Platt.) hin.® 

6. Das unverschobene d in werde kann sowohl mfrk. als auch mnl. und mnd. 
sein. 


Wir kommen nun zu einigen Formen und Ausdriicken, die in der 
Vorlage enthalten waren, aber dem Schreiber nicht ganz unbekannt und 


7 J. Verdam, Middelnede.l. Handwoortenboek, 1911, S. 277 und E. Verwijs en J. Verdam, 
Middelnederl. W oordenboek, 1927, a1, 1067. 

™ K. Schiller und A. Liibben, Mnd. Wb., 1931, m1, 411. 

™% A. Lasch, Mnd. Gr., 1914, §§109, 338, 63, 2. 

% Franck, Etym. Woordenboek der nederl. Taal, 1912, S. 394, Verdam, op. cit., S. 708 
under Verwijs, op. cit., tv, 843. ™ K. Schiller, op. cit., 1, 735. 

78 A. Lasch, op. cit., §217. 79 Franck, op. cit., S. 688 und Verwijs, vi, 75. 

% Kindlinger, Beitr. zur Gesch. Deutschlands, haupts. Westfalens, m1 (1778), 359: “den 
onderkemelincke dye mir vrowen topiit spreyget.”’ 

8! A. Bach, Dt. Mundartforschung (1934), Abb. 3, S. 37. 

2 G. Wenker, “Das rh. Platt,” Dt. Dialekigeogr., vimt (1915), 10. 
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ungeldéufig waren, sodass er keinen triftigen Grund hatte, sie seinem 
Dialekte anzugleichen. Dazu gehért 


1. die haiufig vorkommende ij-Schreibung. Sie ist zunichst charakteristisch 
fiir das Mnl. und Mnd.,® wird aber auch, wenn auch seltener, auf md. Sprachge- 
biete gebraucht.™ 

2. Zweimal begegnet uns ouermicz, das zwar fiir das Rhfrk. nicht unméglich 
ist, aber mehr im Mfrk., Mnl.* und Mnd.® gebraucht wird. 

3. Auch auf dem Gebiete der u-Labialisierung®’ und i-Senkung** deckt sich 
das Mfrk. ungefahr mit dem Mnl. und Mnd. Die letztere begegnet uns aber sel- 
ten im Rhfrk., besonders in der Prosa.** In geschlossener Silbe soli sogar die 
Kélner Schreiberschule i bevorzugt haben.*° Im Mnl.” und Mnd.” dagegen 
finden wir z.B. beschermer regelmissig. 


Wihrend bei den oben erwihnten Formen sich eher eine Gemeinschaft 
zwischen mfrk., mnl., und mnd. Sprachgebiete feststellen liess, wird sich 
in den folgenden Beispielen ein Ubergreifen von diesen drei Sprach- 
gebieten auf das Rhfrk., bezw. Md. feststellen lassen. Einige Beispiele 
werden sogar dem obd. Sprachgebiet zugeschrieben werden kénnen. Fiir 
unsere Untersuchung ist diese Feststellung nur insofern wichtig, als der 
Schreiber, der sich, wie oben gezeigt, des rhfrk. Dialektes bediente, diese 
Formen entweder seinem heimatlichen Dialekte entnommen haben kann, 
oder, was fiir uns wichtiger ist, sie bereits in seiner Vorlage vorfand und 
unbedenklich iibernahm. Dazu gehért: 


1. gewest. Dies gilt als Nebenform fiir das gesamte md. Gebiet, wo es um 1400 


* A. Lasch, op. cit., S. 21: “Uber y finden sich vielfach zwei Punkte, die wohl aus ij 
zu erklaren sind.’’ K. Schiller, op. cit., 11, 346: “i wird auch y geschrieben. Besonders am 
Ende ist y oft gleich einem ii. Auch wird i, namentlich in jiingeren Denkmilern, mit j 
geschrieben, wodurch hin und wieder Unsicherheit entsteht.” 

* Auch R. Priebsch, op. cit., S. 31 denkt in seinem rhfrk. Text bei der Schreibung ij 
an mnl. Gebrauch. Leider unterlisst er, trotz seiner mnl. Vorlage, eine weitere diesbezgl. 
Untersuchung. P. Heymann in “Helwigs Mire,”’ Palaestra, 1929, S. 75, 10 brauchte sich 
nicht iiber eine “‘sonderbare” Schreibung in cijt (‘das zweite i ist unter die Zeile gezogen’’) 
wundern. Beispiele fiir ij finden sich zahlreich, z.B. fiir Trierer Hs. in H. Paul, “Wilhelm 
von Wenden,” ZfdA. (1914), S. 55, 372 etc. 

% Verdam, op. cit., S. 451; Verwijs, op. cit., 1v, 2234. % K. Schiller, op. cit., mm, 270. 

7 Bezgl. u>o sagt Ch. Sarouw in “Vergl. Lautlehre der nd. Maa. im Stammlande,” 
Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Hist.-filol. Meddelelser (1921), v, 105: “‘Gelegent- 
liches mnd. on fiir un . . . scheint auf Einfluss niederlandischer Orth. zu beruhen.”’ 

88 Ibid. S. 99: “Eine gewisse Neigung, auch vor r das i zu senken, verraten alte Texte 
wie die Statuten von Stade und Bremen um 1300.” Vgl. auch A. Lasch, of. cit., §61, und 
K. Schiller, op. cit., 1, 346. 

89 Siehe C. Selmer, op. cit.: bescirmen, S. 249, 258, 226; auch Amorbacher Ben. Reg.: 
beschirmen Sv, 18r, 36v. 

% Mi 85 Anm. 3. " Verdam S. 81; Verwijs 1, 997; Franck S. 53. 
" K. Schiller, op. cit., 1, 261 (“‘bes. in Liibecker Urkunden”’). 
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haufig auftritt.* Im Rhfrk. ist es z.B. im Osterspiel™ belegt, im Mol. findet sich 
die synkopierte Form ghewest, im Limburgischen gewest,® im Neundl. gewest,® im 
Mnd. gewest.*” 

2. mir. Urspriinglich einer satzphonetischen Entwicklung entspringend er- 
scheint mir fiir wir im Rhfrk.,** im Mfrk.,®* im Stadtkélnischen,’” im modernen 
Limburgischen, Brabantischen und Flamischen,' ferner im Mnd (me).!* 

3. Die Entwicklung b>» (lefde) ist méglich fiir das Nordrhfrk., Mfrk.,'° 
Mol. und Mnd. 

4. Die schwachen -de-Priteriten sind ebenso dem Mfrk., Mnl. und Mnd. wie, 
wenn auch in geringerem Masse, dem Rhfrk. eigen. 

5. o>a. Wie wir bereits friiher gesehen, ist dieser Wandel iiber das ganze md. 
Gebiet verbreitet. Auch im Mfrk. und Mn. ist dieser Wechsel nicht selten. Im 
letzteren finden wir ihn besonders vor -ch und -cht. Im Mnd. beginnt diese Sen- 
kung in der Mitte des 15. Jh. in kurzen, offenen Silben und dehnt sich spiter 
auch auf die geschlossenen Silben aus. 

6. Auch die Form quam kann allen vier Sprachgebieten eigen sein. 

7. Auf dem Gebiete der Orthographie ist der bereits oben erwihnte Vokal- 
nachschlag, selbst nach langen Silben, nicht nur dem Mfrk., und Rhfrk., son- 
dern auch dem Mal.’ und Mnd. eigen. 

8. Auch auf dem Gebiete des Wortschatzes finden wir mehrere Belege, die 
sowohl dem Md., Rhfrk., Mnl. als auch dem Mnd. gemeinsam sind. Dazu 
gehéren besonders kuJe, mnl. cule,*? mnd. kule;*** behegelich, mnl. behagelijc,)* 


3 'W 365; Ma 232; Mi 280 Anm. 1 (gewese#). 

* H. Rueff, op. cit., Vers 32, 838, 1015, 1319, 1409, 1516, 1912. 

% E. Rooth, Ein Neuentdeckter Ndl. Minnesdnger aus dem 13. Jh., 1928, S. 36, 37, 39. 

Jan Te Winkel, “‘Gesch. der ndl. Spr.,”” Paul’s Grdr., S. 852; Franck, S. 110; gheweest 
auch in Dirc Potters Der Minnen Loep, ed. P. Lendertz, Leiden, 1845, Vers 73. 

97 A. Lasch, op. cit., 449. 

%° W 183; auch H. Fuerst, op. cit., S. 18 und R. Heinzel, op. cit., S. 379. 

% F. Miinch, Gr. der rip. frk. Ma., 1904, S. 162: mer. 100 Tdem, S. 82. 

101 H. Jellinghaus, Die ndl. Volksmundarten, 1892, S. 91: me. 

1 Uber w:m vgl. auch K. Schiller, op. cit., m1, 1 und v1, 569: machandel: wachandel. 
misel: wisel, micke: wicke, més:wés, mispel:wispel. 108 Mi 177 Anm. 3. 

1% Fiir das Limburgische und Ostbrab. vgl. H. Jellinghaus, op. cit., S. 97. 

15 Z.B. dach, dachter, macht, sachte. Siehe J. Franck, Mnl. Gr., S. 51, 52. Auch in mo- 
dernen Maa. lasst sich z.B. im Limb., Gron., und Sachs. eine Farbung des o zu a hin fest- 
stellen (H. Jellinghaus, op. cit., S. 39 ff.). Fiir Maastricht siehe J. H. H. Houben, Het 
Dialect der Stad Maastricht (1905), S. 21; fir Kampen, J. Gunnink, Het Dialect van Kampen 
en Omstreken (1908), S. 22. Siehe auch E. Rooth, of. cit., S. 36 ff., bei dem ausserdem 
#>e, i>ij und gewest belegt sind. 

108 Dieser Nachschlag scheint mit der Bezeichnung ¢ begonnen zu haben, wird aber im 
14. und 15. Jh. mit ¢ und y bezeichnet. Vgl. auch J. Te Winkel, op. cit., S. 842. Dass dieser 
Nachschlag zusammen mit anderen orthogr. Eigentiimlichkeiten auch auf das Mnd. iiber- 
ging, ist als wahrscheinlich anzunehmen. 

107 Vgl. Verdam, S. 316; Franck, S. 365. 108 K. Schiller, op. cit., m, 592. 

10 Siehe Yerdam, op. cit., S. 65; Verwijs, op. cit., 1, 726; in demselben Sinne wie in unserer 
Hs. wird es gebraucht in den Heemskinderen, ed. Matthes, 1872, S. 44: Quam daer en 
jonkvrouwe, die seer behagelijk was. 
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mnd. behegelik;*° oyimudicheit, mnl. oitmudicheit,“! mnd. oetmodicheit.“* Nicht 
eigens behandelt zu werden brauchen jene Wérter, die durch gleichen Lautstand 
gleiche oder ahnliche Formen aufweisen, wie z.B. gestlich, frolich, bichte, kusch, 
ruwe, kont, wonderwerck, decke, vader, brud, vollenbracht, troest, geschien, begiftichi 
etc. 


Nach all dem Gesagten kénnen wir nicht umhin anzunehmen, dass die 
Vorlage nach dem Norden deutet, d.h. mit mnl. und nd. Elementen 
durchtrankt ist. 


Den grammatikalischen Befunden entsprechend kénnen wir also iiber 
die Handschrift folgendes sagen: 


1. Sie ist in ihren Grundziigen im rhfrk. Dialekt geschrieben. Als naherer 
Dialekt kommt der mittlere Teil dieses Sprachgebietes in Betracht. Von grésseren 
Stadten liesse sich hier wohl in erster Linie an Mainz denken, dessen Kulturkreis 
weit in alle Richtungen hin ausstrahlte. 

2. Im Widerspruch zum rhfrk. Dialekte stehen jedoch mehrere Ausdriicke und 
Formen, die mehr nach dem Norden, das heisst ins mfrk. Sprachgebiet verlegt 
werden miissen. Sie weisen zweifelsohne auf den Kélner Sprachraum hin. Dieser 
mfrk. Einfluss ist jedoch ziemlich gering. 

3. In einigen Beispielen lasst sich gliicklicherweise die Vorlage erschliessen. 
Diese trigt entschieden einen nd. Charakter. Wenn es schon schwer und oft 
sogar unmdglich ist, in einer langeren, ganzlich nd. geschriebenen Handschrift 
eine genaue Unterscheidungslinie zwischen Mnl. und Nd. zu ziehen, so haben wir 
hier bei den wenigen Worten, die uns von der Vorlage Kunde geben, eine fast 
untiberwindliche Schwierigkeit. Das Uberlagerungsgebiet zwischen diesen beiden 
Dialekten ist eben so breit, dass man sich mit keiner Entschiedenheit fiir den 
einen oder anderen erklaren kann. Ferner ist bekannt, dass das Mnl. noch weit 
iiber seine Grenzen nach Osten hin einen starkeren lautlichen und orthographi- 
schen Einfluss ausgeiibt hat. Gliicklicherweise kénnen wir jedoch in unserem 
Falle aus dem, was in den folgenden Zeilen iiber den Schreiber gesagt werden 
soll, Schliisse ziehen und uns dabei fiir das Mnd. entscheiden. Als naherer An- 
haltspunkt wird sich sogar die Umgebung von Liibeck ergeben. 


Unsere nichste Aufgabe sollte sein, den Zusammenhang unserer Hs. 
mit anderen bereits bekannten Hs. herzustellen. Leider lasst sich die 
Yaler Hs. in keine der bereits bestehenden Gruppen einordnen.'® Der 
Vergleich wird eben noch dadurch erschwert, dass die ersten zwei Lagen 
des lat. Teils, also Kap. 1-53 des ersten Buches fehlen. Ebenso wenig 


N10 K. Schiller, op. cit., m, 192. 11 Verwijs, op. cit., v, 1630. 

ut K. Schiller, op. cit., m1, 246. 

13 Dies bestatigt auch Reichsbibliothekar C. Collijn (Stockholm) in einem Briefe: 
“. . . dass ich keine Hs. in deutscher Sprache kenne, die so anfangt, wie Ihr Zitat angibt . . . 
keine identisch mit der Yaler Hs. . . . Es ware notwendig simtliche dt. Hss. zu priifen, 
was bis jetzt nicht unternommen worden ist.” 
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lisst sich vom dt. Teil aus, der wohl irgendeinmal eine lat. Vorl. gehabt 
haben kann, ein Zusammenhang herstellen; denn weder Birgers' Vita 
Sanctae Birgittae, noch Durantus’ Vita abbreviata,™® noch C. M. Anner- 
stedts"* Vita S.B. zeigen eine Ahnlichkeit mit dem dt. Teile."’ Wir 
miissen uns deshalb zur Geschichte der Kléster dieses Ordens als der 
letzten Informationsquelle wenden, um (vielleicht durch Zufall) auf 
den Schreiber zu stossen, denn wir kénnen mit Sicherheit annehmen, 
dass diese friihe Hs. aus einem der damals neugegriindeten 56 B. Kléster 
hervorging, die als Doppelkléster zahlreiche gelehrte Manner und 
Frauen vereinigten. Leider ist aber auch auf dem geschichtlichen Felde 
fast gar keine Vorarbeit geleistet. Von allen Kléstern sind nur noch vier 
erhalten, die meist in neuerer Zeit gegriindet wurden."*® Die iibrigen 
wurden, mit ihren Bibliotheken, zur Zeit der Reformation und den 
darauffolgenden Wirren aufgelést. 

Die Griindung der ersten Kléster ging von Wadstena (1370-1595) in 
Schweden aus und erstreckte sich hauptsichlich auf Norddeutschland 
und Holland. Im Jahre 1416 wurde das Kloster Maria-Wald (1416- 
1558) bei Liibeck (20 km. siidlich, bei Mélln) gegriindet und von Ordens- 
leuten aus Maria-Thal in Reval bezogen. Sein Besitztum und Einfluss 
waren betrichtlich."® Dass dieses Kloster von grosser Wichtigkeit war, 
ersieht man auch daraus, dass dort 1456 ein Generalkapitel abgehalten 
wurde, das von allen anderen wichtigen Niederlassungen beschickt 
wurde, z.B. M. Brunn, Danzig (1396-1800), M. Thal, Reval (1410- 
1575), M. Kron, Stralsund (1421-1525), Gnadenthal, Finnland (1440- 
1508?) und Maria Forst (bei Kéln). 

Dieses letztere (1450-1780), am Gottesberge bei Kéln gelegen, war 
von Ordensleuten aus Stralsund besiedelt worden. Der erste Prior war 
Jakob, 1450-1456. Als zweiten Prior finden wir 1456-1467 einen Frei- 
herrn von Greifenclav, der vorher Domdechant von Mainz gewesen 
war.!° In diesem ehemaligen Mainzer Domdechanten miissen wir, wenn 


M4 in Acta Sanctorum, m1, 485-493. 115 Nur in der 1. Ausgabe. 

16 In Scriptores Rerum Suecicarum Medii Aevi, m1, 185-201. 

417 Den Zusammenhang mit spiteren Hss. und Friihdrucken herzustellen soll hier nicht 
unsere Aufgabe sein. Der 1. iat. Druck erschien 1492 (Liibeck), die 1. plattdt. Ubersetzung 
1484, die 1. nfrk. 1489, die 1. hd. 1502 (vgl. Klemming, Birg. Lit. Bibl., p. 251). 

"8 Dazu gehéren: Sion (South-Brent, England), Weert und Uden (Holland) und 
Altomiinster (Bayern). Von letzterem konnte ich die einzigen, wenn auch kargen Mittei- 
lungen iiber friihere Kléster und ihre Geschichte erhalten. 

119 Die folgenden Dérfer gehérten zu seiner Herrschaft: Balau, Bostorp, Falkenhagen, 
Bergrade, Niendorf und Goldensee. Das Kloster selbst lag bei Petzke (M@lln). 

120 Die Daten sowohl wie die Listen der Mitglieder stammen aus Gesammelte Nachrichten 
tiber die einst bestandenen Kléster vom Orden der hl. Birgitta (Kloster Altomiinster, 1888), 
S. 1-214, das nach eigenen Angaben grisstenteils auf Freiherrn C. F. W. von Nettelbla, 
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wir auch von seiner wissenschaftlichen Tatigkeit nicht weiter unter- 
richtet sind, den Schreiber unserer Hs. sehen. Sein Dialekt und seine 
Schreibart waren rheinfrinkisch, das ja die Grundlage der deutschen 
Teile darstellt. Sein Aufenthalt in der Kélner Atmosphire ist fiir den 
leichten mfrk. Niederschlag in seiner Hs. verantwortlich. Die nd. 
Vorlage stammte, wie anzunehmen ist, aus dem Liibecker Kloster 
Maria Wald und wurde wihrend des Generalkapitels (1456), dem Prior 
von Greifenclav als Vertreter seines Klosters beiwohnte, der Kélner 
Neugriindung (1450) als Grundlage zur Bibliothek und Birgittenliteratur 
iibergeben. Dass die Vorlage aus Stralsund direkt stammte, kann nicht 
angenommen werden, weil die aus ihr hervorlugenden nd. Wérter nur 
westliches Gepriige tragen, und dass hollandischer Einfluss sich bis nach 
Stralsund erstreckte, ist zum mindesten unwahrscheinlich.™ In auf- 
falliger Weise passen auch Schrift, Orthographie, zweispaltiger Schrift- 
spiegel und Gebrauch von Papier vortrefflich in die Mitte des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts. Die Behauptung des Riantschen Katalogs “‘de la fin du XIV° 
ou du commencement du XV° siécle”’ ist dusserst optimistisch und kann 
nicht aufrecht erhalten werden. 


Als Ergebnisse der Untersuchung kann folgendes festgestellt werden: 
1. Die mhd. Teile der Yaler Birgitta~Handschrift sind in ihrer Grund- 
lage in rheinfrinkischem Dialekte geschrieben. 


2. Man kann eine geringe mittelfrinkische Fairbung feststellen. 

3. Die Handschrift ist keine Originalarbeit, sondern eine Abschrift. 

4. Die Vorlage war mittelniederdeutsch (Liibeck) und trug geringes 
mittelniederlandisches Geprige. 

5. Die Hs. ging aus dem Kloster Maria Forst bei Kéln hervor. 

6. Der Schreiber war Freiherr von Greifenclav, ehemaliger Domde- 
chant von Mainz, der in diesem Kloster von 1456 bis 1467 Prior war. 





Vorliufige, Kurzgefasste Nachricht von einigen Kléstern der H. Schwedischen Birgitte ausser- 
halb Schweden, besonders in Teutschland, Frankfurt und Ulm, 1764, fusst. In der Angabe, 
dass von Greifenclav Domdechant in Mainz war, wird leider nicht hinzugefiigt, wann er 
geboren wurde und wann er nach Kiln iibersiedelte. Er scheint immerhin vorgeriickten 
Alters gewesen zu sein, sonst wire er nicht Prior seines Klosters gewesen. Die Bemerkung, 
dass er aus Mainz kam, ist wohl besonders hinzugefiigt, weil die allermeisten Ordensmit- 
glieder in Kéln aus dem Norden oder Osten stammten. Der Stammsitz der Greifenclav- 
Familie war auf Schloss Vollrath im Rheingau, 20 km westlich von Mainz. Ein Richard 
von Greifenclav war Domkapitular von Trier (siehe A. Hensche, ‘‘Zur persénlichen Bewer- 
tung Richards von Trier als rheinischen Politikers,” Hist. Jahrbuch der Gérresgesellschaft, 
IL [1929]) und ein Georg Philipp von Greifenclav Amtmann zu Amorbach; siche Edwin 
Roedder, Das siidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1928), S. 196. 
121 Bezgl. Liibecker Hss. vergleiche auch A. J. Barnouw, ““A MLG Alexander Legend,” 
Germanic Review Texts (1933), und C. F. Bayerschmidt, A MLG Book of Kings (1934). 
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Als untergeordnete Punkte ergeben sich: 

1. Die lateinischen und deutschen Teile sind von einer Hand ge- 
schrieben. 

2. Die Yaler Handschrift kann in keine der bestehenden Hs.-Gruppen 
eingegliedert werden. 

3. Das Datum muss—den Angaben des Katalogs entgegen—in die 
Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts vorgeriickt werden. 

4. Die Yaler Handschrift ist die erste B.-Handschrift, die hoch- 
deutsche Teile enthilt. 

. CARL SELMER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 




















VII 
SKELTON’S SPEAK, PARROT 


For in this processe Parrot nothing hath surmysed, 
No matter pretendyd, nor nothyng enterprysed, 

But that metaphora, allegoria with all, 

Shall be his protectyon, his pauys, and his wall. (ll. 205-208) 


HE wall of metaphor and allegory that Skelton built around his 
Parrot perhaps served to keep off the pursuivants of his archenemy, 
Cardinal Wolsey; certainly it has proved a formidable obstacle to the 
comprehension of the reader of today. The Reverend Alexander Dyce, 
to whom we are indebted for what is still the only edition of Skelton’s 
poems deriving directly from the sources,’ provides illuminating notes 
to scattered passages in Speak, Parrot, but admits his inability to make 
the whole intelligible. Friedrich Brie, whose learned Skelton Studien* has 
contributed much to our knowledge of the poet, omits the troublesome 
Parrot altogether from his consideration except for a short note on the 
question of date. Koelbing* essays merely to sketch its general structure 
with but occasional specific reference. The only reasoned attempt at 
clearing the confusion of the satire is that of Professor Berdan in Speke, 
Parrot, An Interpretation of Skelton’s Satire.‘ 
Even Skelton’s contemporaries found the construction of his poem 
difficult. As the satirist says to his Parrot: 


. .. some folys say that ye arre ffurnysshyd with knakkes, 
That hang togedyr as fethyrs in the wynde; . . . (Il. 294-295) 


The poem certainly seems, at least on first examination, no coherent 
whole. It breaks naturally into two gross divisions. The first (Il. 1-237 
and Il. 269-279)* opens with a description of Parrot, his habitat, natural 
endowments, and learned accomplishments. He is many-languaged 
(ll. 26-47), and much in favor with the ladies. There follow thirteen 
stanzas (ll. 52-142) clearly satirical in intent but otherwise not clear at 
all. Then (1. 146) commences an attack on the new academic trend to 
Greek, and a lament on the decay of the trivium and quadrivium, and all 
sound learning. A prayer for the “suffrage ornate’”’ of “Retoricyons and 


1 The Poetical Works of John Skelton, 2 vols. (London, 1843). 
2 E St, xxxvm (1907), 1-86. 
* Zur Charakteristik John Skelions (Stuttgart, 1904). 
* MLN, xxx (1915), 140-144. The Dating of Skelton’s Satires, PMLA, xxtx (1914), 
499-516, also contains much relevant material. 

5 Dyce breaks up the first part of the poem as given in the early prints by inserting after 
line 237 a section found only in the MS. 
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oratours in freshe humanyte,” and several stanzas on Parrot’s attribute 
of immortality close the first part of the poem. 

The second division begins quite irrelevantly with a love song by 
Parrot (1. 240) made at the request of Galathea, who appears at this 
point to assume the réle of the bird’s interlocutor. The song is followed 
by a series of discrete compositions: Lenuoy primere (1. 280), Secunde 
Lenuoy (1. 301), Le dereyn Lenveoy (1. 322), Lenvoy royall (1. 356), Le 
Popagay sen va complayndre (1. 376), an attack on the “Frantiknes’’ that 
“dothe rule” (1. 412), and a poem of ten stanzas declaring that such 
evils have never been seen “Syns Dewcalyons flodde” (1. 442). Inter- 
spersed with these in this second section are various smaller parcels and 
some lines of Latin verse. é, 

Justification for this division of Speak, Parrot is found in examina- 
tion of the sources.* The early editions give only the first part of the 
poem. The manuscript runs parallel as far as 1. 59, omits all but a few 
concluding lines of the rest of this part as given in the printed versions, 
and continues to form the only text for the love song and the remainder 
of the second part. 


The first question to be resolved must be that of date. As Professor 
Berdan wisely observes, in order to interpret a veiled satire dealing in 
allegorical terms with contemporary public figures and situations, it is 
necessary to know quite accurately when it was written.’ Unfortunately 
the date of Speak, Parrot may not be readily ascertained. Dyce takes the 
Pope Julius in ‘Of Pope Julius cardys he ys chefe cardynall” (1. 425) 
to mean “(not Julius II., for he died in 1513, but) Clement VII., Julius 
de Medici, who was elected Pope in 1523.’ The papal election occurred 
in November, 1523, and the identification would of course require that 
date as the earliest for the poem. But Skelton’s catalogue of his works in 
the Garland of Laurel contains a ‘‘Popagay”’ which, as Dyce himself 
thinks,® certainly refers to Speak, Parrot, and the Garland was published 
a month before Julius of Medici became Pope. The editor also sees reason 
to believe that Parrot holds reference to Wolsey’s mission to Calais in 
1521,'° and is still further puzzled by the circumstance that a few pages 
before Parrot in the manuscript occurs the name “John Colyn mercer 
of London” with the date “1517.”" This confusion Brie escapes by 


* These are: MS. Harl. 2252, item 51, ff. 133v.-139v.; Here after folweth certayne 
bokes, cépyled by mayster Skelton, Poet Laureat, in several undated editions; and Pithy 
pleasaunt and profitable workes of maister Skelton, Poete Laureate, printed by Thomas 
Marshe, 1568. 

7 MLN, xxx, 140. ® Dyce, m, 345. 

® Dyce, m1, 338. 1 Dyce, m1, 345. 1 Tbid. 
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asserting that various portions of the poem were written at various 
times, and is content to place the writing of the whole rather vaguely 
in the period 1519-25." 

But in all this there is really no firm ground for a date. As Professor 
Berdan points out, a reference to Pope Clement as Pope Julius is un- 
likely: “. .. it seems improbable that an Englishman would mention 
the Pope in so unnecessarily familiar a manner, or be understood if he 
did. On the other hand, Julius II, il Papa Terribile, had left such a 
reputation for intrigue, that here his name is used for condemnation.’ 
Nor is the 1517 date in the manuscript of much assistance. Parrot is 
number 51 of the cataloguer’s list of items in Harleian 2252.* Number 
31 consists of “‘Notes of the several Acts of Parlement passyde in Fuerer 
[sic] and March, ann. 25 Henr. viii” (1534); 60 is a poem apparently 
referring to Anne Boleyn as queen (1529); 68 is dated in 1520, and 69 in 
1526. No deductions can therefore be made on the basis of sequence in 
the manuscript, or on the Pope Julius reference. The mention of ‘‘Popa- 
gay” in the Garland proves only that Parrot was written prior to 1523, 
when the Garland was published. 

At this impasse, Skelton himself takes a hand. Mindful of the hard- 
ships of posterity, he scatters through the second part of Speak, Parrot 
certain hints as to the time of writing. Characteristically, he makes the 
interpretation of these hints as difficult as he can. The dates run: 


. Penultimo die Octobris, 33 (Lenuoy primere) 

. Indiebus Novembris, 34 (Secunde Lenuoy) 

. 15 kalendis Decembris, 34 (Le dereyn Lenueoy) 
. Kalendis Decembris, 34 (after 1. 355) 

. 34 (after 1. 373) 

. 34 (end of the poem) 


Surely the “33” and “34,” occurring as they do in connection with 
month and day, represent years in some system of chronology. But no 
system in common use accounts for them.” 

It is the ingenious suggestion of Professor Berdan that Skelton, who 
“had been connected with the Court of Henry VII,” continued for senti- 
mental reasons to reckon from the year of that monarch’s accession even 
after his death.* The thirty-third year of Henry VII, had he lived to rule, 


12 Skelton Studien, p. 85. 13 MLN, xxx, 144. 

4 4 Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum (1808), 11, 582-584. 

8 “That these figures may refer to the year of the century is impossible, because Skelton 
died in 1529; that they may refer to the year of the reign of Henry VII is equally impossi- 
ble, because he was on the throne but twenty-three years.’’ Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry 
(New York, 1920), p. 176. Chronologies based on the regnal year of Henry VIII or on the 
poet’s age offer no better solution. 6 MLN, xxx, 141. 
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would have been 1517; the thirty-fourth, 1518. To object that such a 
procedure would be unusual is to fail to recognize that the troublesome 
annual numbers cannot be accounted for on any normal principle. The 
hypothesis has the convenience of corresponding with the 1517 date in 
the manuscript, though that circumstance has been shown to carry 
little or no weight. Eventually, as Berdan declares,'’ judgment as to the 
validity of the guess must rest on the assistance given by it in inter- 
pretation of the poem. 

Enough will be said in the course of this discussion to prove that the 
content of Speak, Parrot does not provide unequivocal support for the 
1517-18 date. A priori, there is one serious objection to it. Subjoined to 
Why Come Ye Not to Court, by Professor Berdan’s own calculations 
written between 1521 and 1523,'* is a copy of Latin verses entitled 
A postropha ad Londini Cives . . . which is again dated with the mysteri- 
ous “xxxiiii.” If “34” represents some period in 1521-23, it cannot also 
represent 1518. The contradiction Berdan resolves simply by moving the 
lines over to Speak, Parrot,’® an additional assumption not certainly 
false, but dangerous because it is additional. 

Let us pursue the more cautious course of allowing the A postropha 
to remain where contemporary evidence places it, and accepting the 
“xxxiiii” by which it is followed as indicative of the date of Why Come 
Ye Not to Court. If that poem was written in the period 1521-23, then 
the later portions of Speak, Parrot, which have the same temporal desig- 
nation, must fall in or near the same period. The more accurately the 
first poem may be dated, the more accurately may the time of com- 
position of the latter be known, and in consequence, the easier the prob- 
lem of interpretation. 

Why Come Ye Not to Court is by no means so obscure a poem as 
Speak, Parrot. Political characters appearing under their own names are 


17 PMLA, xxix, 502. 18 PMLA, xxix, 516. 

wo the Decastichon Virulentum in Galeratum Lycaonta Marinum, etc., at present 
attached to the end of the Why Come with the numeral ‘xxxiiii’ should be transferred to 
the Speke, Parrot group. This is inherently probable, as we find the same expressions, 
‘Lycaon,’ ‘vitulus,’ ‘Oreb,’ ‘Salmane,’ ‘Zeb,’ etc., used in both poems. These passages are 
not like the previous Why Come and they are very like the jargon used in Speke, Parrot; 
read in connection with the first they are unintelligible, while read in connection with the 
second they make sense. The probability is that in some manuscripts they became con- 
fused.”” PM LA, xxtx, 502. But the “‘xxxiiii’’ does not directly follow the Decastichon; it fol- 
lows a distinct section entitled A postropha ad Londini Cives, etc. Furthermore, this Decasti- 
chon also mentions ‘‘Datan,” who is not found in Speak, Parrot and does have a place in 
Why Come (1. 889). Nor can I see that the passage gains in intelligibility by being attached 
to Speak, Parrot. In its openness of expression, it corresponds more closely to Why Come 
than to the less outspoken earlier poem. 
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freely and openly criticized. The air of timely comment current through- 
out the poem: “What newes, what newes?” (1. 230), “What here ye of 
the Scottes?”’ (1. 259), “Is maister Mewtas dede’”’ (1. 784), gives the im- 
pression that the satire was written almost immediately after the events 
it discusses. Nor does examination of the poem seem to support the view 
held by Professor Berdan, that its composition was spread over a period 
of several years.”° The first datable allusion in Why Come, to Wolsey’s 
mission to Calais (July-November, 1521), does appear temporally out 
of line with what follows, but it is placed definitely in the past tense: 


The countrynge at Cales 
Wrang vs on the males: 
Chefe counselour was carlesse . . . (ll. 74-76) 


In contrast, the ‘‘What news?,” “‘What hear ye?” vein marks mention 
of occurrences of the fall of 1522: Surrey’s expedition against the French 
coast from July to October of that year (Il. 150-165), the French attack 
supposed to be forming at Montreuil (Il. 374-375), the activities of the 
wardens of the Northern marches (ll. 269-296), and the election as 
mayor of a goldsmith, Sir John Mundy (ll. 897-911). This last is found 
toward the end of the poem, and Brie consequently places the earliest 
date for the writing of Why Come shortly after October 28 (the old Lord 
Mayor’s Day), in November, 1522.” Berdan finds in the tirade against 
“maister Mewtas ... The kynges Frenshe secretary” who has recently 
departed to the strange jurisdiction of ‘‘Dymingis Dale’’ (ll. 781-837) 
proof that so much of the poem was not composed till March 15, 1523, 
since it was only then that John Meautis’ successor, Brian Tuke, re- 
ceived his patent.” But there is no need to assume that an appreciable 
interval could not have passed between the death of Meautis and the 
placing of his follower, particularly since such an assumption requires 
the inconvenience of believing that one portion of the poem, not ob- 
viously separable from the rest, was inserted several months after the 
whole was completed. If it be granted that the reference to the Calais 
conference, clearly preterit, may have been written as much as a year 
after that conference, and that the Meautis passage has no significance 
in dating until the date of the secretary’s “departure” is discovered, 
there remains no reason for the awkward hypothesis of fragmentary 
composition over a period of years. The available evidence points 
directly enough to the fall of 1522 as the date for Why Come Ye Not to 
Court. 

This speculation is not irrelevant to the problem of the date of Speak, 


% PMLA, xxtx, 503-504. 
3 PMLA, xxix, 503-504. 


% Skelton Studien, p. 86. 
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Parrot. For if the “‘xxxiiii’? with which Why Come Ye Not to Court con- 
cludes be taken as a designation of the time of events transpiring in 
October, 1522, the tantalizing “‘Penultimo die Octobris, 33” following 
Lenuoy primere of Parrot must mean October 30, 1521. The following 
temporal indications: “In diebus Novembris, 34,” “15 kalendis De- 
cembris, 34,’’ and “‘“Kalendis Decembris, 34” are then susceptible of two 
interpretations. The change from “33” to “34” may represent the pas- 
sage of a year, which would place the composition of that part of Speak, 
Parrot following line 301 in late 1522. But internal evidence forbids such 
a conclusion. Lenuoy primere, thus removed from the rest by more than 
a year, is almost perfectly parallel to Secunde Lenuoy and Le dereyn 
Lenveoy, immediately after it in the text. Each requests a character, 
whose identity is veiled, to return from overseas. Each satirizes that 
character. Each concludes with a diatribe on Skelton’s detractors, who 
criticize what they do not comprehend. And to each is appended the 
motto, ‘““Morda puros mal desires” and the date. Surely they cannot 
plausibly be separated by any extensive interval. The close sequence of 
the dates, if we ignore the annual numbers: October 30, in the days of 
November, November 17, and December 1, suggests the other inter- 
pretation. Skelton’s chroriological scheme corresponds to no familiar one. 
His New Year’s Day is therefore in all probability neither January 1 
nor March 25. Nor does it celebrate the enthronement of a king. If we 


are permitted to suppose that it honors some other event, one which 
fell between October 30 and “in the days of November,” there is no 
longer any conflict between the dating and the internal evidence, for 
the change from “33” to “34” from the first to the second envoy does 
not indicate an interval of a year, but of a few days. On this hypothesis 
Skelton’s numerals resolve themselves thus: 


Penultimo die Octobris, 33 October 30, 1521 

In diebus Novembris, 34 November, 1521 

15 kalendis Decembris, 34 November 17, 1521 

Kalendis Decembris, 34 December 1, 1521 

34 December, 1521 or early (?) 1522 


The whole second section of Speak, Parrot gains considerably in unity. 
The arrangement does not conflict with a possible date for Why Come 
Ye Not to Court. The completion of that poem must precede the end of 
the year “34,” according to the hypothesis either October 31 or in early 
November of 1522, and it must follow October 28, 1522, when Sir John 
Mundy was inducted to office. There is then left a very short period 
during which the poem must have been finished, if the argument be 
valid. 
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The group of consequences thus tentatively derived receives striking 
support from a note in Dyce’s edition not connected with this dis- 
cussion by previous commentators. In honor of the coronation of Henry 
VIII (June 24, 1509), Skelton wrote an enthusiastic panegyric on the 
royal heir, once his pupil: A Lawde and Prayse Made for our Souereigne 
Lord the Kyng.™ It is followed in the manuscript “by a sort of flourished 
device, which might perhaps be read ‘Deo (21°) gratias’.’’™ This ‘21°” 
looks suspiciously of the character of the 33 and 34 met with in Speak, 
Parrot and Why Come Ye Not to Court. If Skelton’s Lawde and Prayse 
was written in July or August, 1509, his twenty-first year must have be- 
gun by July, 1508, and ended by August, 1510. Year 33, then, is neces- 
sarily included in the period July, 1520 to August, 1522, and Year 34 in 
the period July, 1521 to August, 1523. There is perfect correspondence 
between this conclusion and the proposed dates for the two satirical 
poems. 

One reservation must be made. The materials on which the argument 
has been based are found only in that part of Parrot following line 280, 
or what has been called the second part of the poem. The clearly dis- 
tinguishable first section need not have been written at the same time. 
Consequently, the second portion of the satire will be discussed first. 
Since the parcels composing it are quite discrete, there will be no 
violence done to the structure of the poem if the various dark places are 
analyzed, not in their natural sequence, but in an order best fitted to 
show the strength of the present hypothesis. 


In the autumn of 1521, Wolsey was at Calais.% It is not necessary 
to enter into the controversy concerning the political motives of the 
conference he was attending, since the intricacy of those motives could 
hardly have been appreciated by the uninformed public of England. 
France and the Empire were at war. Henry VIII was formally the ally 
of both Francis I and Charles V, and on the basis of the treaties of 
alliance, both monarchs demanded his military aid. Henry, either be- 
cause he did not feel ready to declare himself, or, more doubtfully, be- 
cause of a genuine desire to keep the peace, persuaded the warring rulers 
to agree to a conference over which Cardinal Wolsey, acting for the 
King of England, was to preside. Accordingly Wolsey left Dover for 


® Dyce, 1, ix. 

™“ Dyce, 1, xi.—A photostatic copy of the MS. of the poem shows that Dyce’s uncer- 
tainty concerns the “Deo gratias,”’ not the “21°.” 

% The material for this summary is taken largely from Brewer’s introduction to vol. 3 
of Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic of the Reign of Henry VIII (London, 1867), 
and from the documents of the period included in that volume. 
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Calais on August 1, 1521, with an elaborate entourage—so elaborate, in 
fact, that Secretary Pace requested the cardinal to send back some of 
the courtiers t> repopulate the empty halls of the king’s palace. Monsieur 
le médiateur played the difficult game as he could, listened to the ex- 
travagant demands of both parties, cajoled, haggled, and threatened. 
But it became more and more apparent to which side English policy 
really leaned. Wolsey, on some slight pretext, left the French ambassa- 
dors to twiddle their thumbs at Calais, while he spent three weeks at 
Bruges, conferring with Emperor Charles, arranging details for a royal 
marriage and plans for a combined attack on France. English gentlemen 
appeared in the Emperor’s army at the siege of Ardes. There was an 
exodus of English students from Paris. Of course the conference did 
not succeed, if success meant the attainment of a truce. Wolsey returned 
to England on November 28, 1521, having accomplished nothing more 
tangible in the way of peace than a temporary agreement safeguarding 
the fishing fleets of the three nations. Henry, in consideration of his 
chancellor’s unusual expenses, endowed him with the revenues of the 
rich abbey of St. Albans and tried to secure his election as Pope on the 
death of Leo in December, 1521. The next year, England and France 
were at war. 

It is to this conference that Dyce, Koelbing, and Brie suspect certain 
lines in the second part of Speak, Parrot refer. The editor believes that 
“The very obscure allusions to the Cardinal’s being employed in some 
negotiations abroad are to be referred probably to his mission in 1521.’ 
Koelbing is little more specific and no more certain: 


Nach Vers 340 kénnte man vermuten, dass es sich um die Zusammenkunft in 
Calais 1521 handelt, wo Wolsey als Schiedsrichter zwischen Frankreich und dem 
Kaiser fungierte.*” 


And Brie merely follows Koelbing.** It is in the period of this conference 
that the present hypothesis places the first three envoys (ll. 280-345) of 
this part of the poem. Each of these envoys requests the person to whom 
it is addressed to return over the sea. The fourth envoy is dated ‘‘Kalendis 
Decembris, 34”—if the reasoning be correct, shortly after Wolsey’s 
departure for England—and neither in this nor in later sections is the 
plea for a homecoming repeated. The correspondence seems sufficiently 
striking to justify the following reconsideration of some of the ob- 
scurities of the poem. 


1. “ower solen syre Sydrake” of Le dereyn Lenveoy (1. 326) is told that 
. . . the maters he mellis in com to small effecte; 


* Dyce, nm, 345. 7 Koelbing, p. 125. 
% Brie, Skelton Studien, p. 85. 
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For he wantythe of hys wyttes that all wold rule alone; 
Hyt is no lytyll bordon to bere a grete mylle stone: (Il. 328-330) 


Sydrake, thinks Professor Berdan, is Charles Somerset, Earl of Worcester, who 
headed an embassy to the French court in November, 1518.*® But Skelton adds 
that this “senatour” 


. .. May now come agayne as he wente, 
Non sine postica sanna, as I trowe, 
From Calys to Dovyr, to Caunterbury in Kente, . . . (Il. 338-340) 


Somerset did not go to Canterbury before he passed into France.*® But Wolsey 
did: “And thus honorably accompanied he rode through London the .xxv. day 
of Iuly, . .. Thus passed he to Catorbury where tharchebishop, and the bishop 
of Catorbury and other places receiued him in pontificalibus. . . . the .viii. day 
of Iulye he came to Douer: the xx. day he and thother Lordes with their retinues 
toke passage, & ariued at Calayce in safetie. . . ”’.*' Calais to Dover to Canterbury 
would have been the route taken by the cardinal had he “‘come as he went.” 
Truly, it is easier to see Wolsey than Somerset in one who tries ‘‘To rule ix 
realmes by one mannes wytte”’ (1. 333). 

2. “soleyne seigneour Sadoke”’ is the subject of Secunde Lenuoy. Koelbing 
thinks the character alludes to the cardinal.* Lines 309-310 convince Berdan 
that the attribution is impossible. 


With porpose and graundepose he may fede hym fatte, 
Thowghe he pampyr not hys paunche with the grete seall: 


“This can scarcely refer to Wolsey as he had the great seal!’’* Berdan, taking 
the seal to mean the chancellorship, concludes that Somerset is again meant. 
Completion of the quotation helps toward a more likely solution: 


We haue longyd and lokyd long tyme for that, 
Whyche cawsythe pore suters haue many a hongry mele: 
As presydent and regente he rulythe every deall. (Il. 311-313) 


The great seal is not here metaphorically used for the office of chancellor. When 
Wolsey went to Calais he took that indispensable instrument, the seal of Eng- 
land, with him. The inconvenience so caused was such that Pace, Henry’s 
secretary, had to write to the cardinal asking that the seal be sent back with 
the Master of Rolls, for the lack of it had postponed the Michaelmas term, with 
consequent injury to the king’s revenue.™ Mention of Wolsey’s possession of the 
seal is not omitted from the chronicles of the period: “It is to suppose the Em- 
peror knewe of the Commission geuen to the sayd Cardinal, whiche had the 
kynges power as if his grace had been present, and also had the great seal w' 


*® MLN, xxx, 144. 

* No stop at Canterbury is recorded by Hall, the D.V.B., or the Letters and Papers. 

* Hall’s Chronicle (London, 1869), 1, 624-625.—The dates are clearly wrong, but the 
itinerary is given correctly. The cardinal was at Canterbury on July 31, Dover, August 1, 
and Calais, August 2 (Letters and Papers, mt, 595, 597). 

* Koelbing, p. 125. 3 MLN, xxx, 144. 
* State Papers, Henry VIII (1830), 1, 70-71, No. xu. 
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him, which had not been seen before. . . .”** “Duryng the continuaunce of the 
Cardinall in Calayce all writtes and patentes wer there by him sealed and no 
shyriffes chosen for lacke of his presence. . .”* The scarcity of grants listed in the 
Letters and Papers for the months of the Calais conference*’ shows what slender 
meals the poor suitors digested. While Wolsey gorged on porpoise and grampus, 
all England suffered from lack of the seal. Again, “president” and “regent” are 
terms far more applicable to Wolsey, who really ruled, than to Somerset, a lord 
chamberlain entrusted with the carrying out of orders. 

3. Lenuoy primere is considerably the most difficult of the three sections here 
supposed to allude.to the Calais conference. Parrot is told (Il. 282-291) to per- 
suade “‘Jerobesethe” “home to resorte,” 


For the cliffes of Scaloppe they rore wellaway, 
And the sandes of Cefas begyn to waste and fade, 
For replicacion restles that he of late ther made; 

Now Neptune and Eolus ar agreed of lyclyhode, 

For Tytus at Dover abydythe in the rode; 


Lucina she wadythe among the watry floddes, 
And the cokkes begyn to crowe agayne the day; 
Le tonsan de Jason is lodgid among the shrowdes, 
Of Argus revengyd, recover when he may; 
Lyacon of Libyk and Lydy hathe cawghte hys pray: 


These lines Berdan interprets as alluding to the passage of the Channel by the 
French commissioners (Tytus) who went to England in October, 1517, to pur- 
chase Tournay for 400,000 crowns (Jason’s fleece). Jerobesethe is supposed to 
refer to Wingfield, then at Calais for the purpose of adjudicating the disputes 
between the English and the French merchants. Lines 282-283, Berdan believes, 
relate to the channel crossing. To Scaloppe and Cefas he ascribes a Greek origin, 
from oxddXoy a mole, and xn¢qv a drone-bee, “perhaps with a side hit at the 
policy of Wolsey and of Francis.”** 

This explanation has certain obvious inadequacies. “Tytus” is not very neat 
for the French commissioners, who do not seem to have “abided”’ in Dover 
harbor. Nor could they have been at the same time wading over the watery 
floods. If “‘Scaloppe” and “‘Cefas” are to be translated “mole” and “drone,” 
lines 282 and 283 mean absolutely nothing. One doubts Skelton was Greek schol- 
ar enough to know twc such words; certainly he could not have expected any 
considerable number of his contemporaries to understand them. 

“Cefas” is the key. Every educated person of Skelton’s time would have 
known that it occurs in the Bible as another name for Saint Peter.*® The verse 


*% Hall, 1, 625. % Tbid., p. 627. 

* Letters and Papers, vol. 3; No. 1531 (August): 3 grants; No. 1621 (September): 6 
grants; No. 1725 (October): 8 grants; No. 1818 (November): 6 grants. In July, the month 
before the trip to Calais, there were 38 grants (No. 1451). 

% MLN, xxx, 143-144, 

# John 1. 42; 1 Cor. 1. 12; mr. 22; mx. 5; xv. 5; Gal. m. 9. 
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must then read, “The sands of Saint Peter . . . ,” probably a place name. Many 
localities are so designated. But there is a “Saint Peter’s” in France which was 
also known as “Dampierre-lez-Dunes” (Saint Peter of the Dunes), from its 
situation on a sandy moor. There is also a village on a sea coast bluff (Cap Blanc- 
Nez) variously called “Scales,” “Scala,” and in French “Escalles,” “Ecailloux,” 
and “Escailles” (meaning “oyster” and perhaps “‘scallop’’). Both Saint Peter’s 
and Scales are in the environs of Calais—Saint Peter’s was later joined to it, and 
Scales is only eight miles away. “There” of “‘replicacion restles that he of late 
ther made” refers to both “Cefas” and “Scaloppe,”’ that is, to Calais, a town 
Skelton could not have openly named at that time without immediately being 
accused of satirizing the cardinal, but to which he might allude under these veiled 
names of its neighbors. At Calais in the course of this conference there were many 
restless answers. Perhaps the one here involved is that of Wolsey to the French 
envoys on October 16, in which the cardinal threatened France with the antago- 
nism of the civilized world if his terms for a cessation of hostilities were not ac- 
cepted, pointed to the compliance of Henry VIII with the wishes of Francis in 
the matter of the truce with the Scots, and bewailed the expense in time and 
money entailed by his embassy.“ 

“Le tonsan de Jason” provides another clue to the topic of the envoy. For con- 
temporaries of Skelton the expression must have meant the Order of Jason’s 
Fleece, probably the most famous and influential of the knightly societies of the 
day. The order was in effect the highest council of the Empire, and even Charles 
had to explain his actions to its assembly. The fleece is used as a metaphor for 
the Holy Roman Empire in an anonymous poem written not long after Skelton’s: 
“A King to were a flemyshe flese, all Sacksons shall hyt Rewe.’’ The “tonsan” 
is therefore a figure for Charles V or the Empire. 

A third point of reference for the reconstruction of Lenuoy primere is the name 
“Lyacon” in line 291. It appears a second time in Speak, Parrot in line 393, where 
it almost certainly stands for Wolsey. Dyce supposes, and it seems logical to 
suppose, that the word should be “Lycaon.’”’* The evil king whom Jupiter turned 
into a wolf connotes viciousness and opposition to majesty, and at the same time 
provides opportunity for a pun on the cardinal’s name: “Lycaonta marinum,” 
“maris lupus,” that is, “‘wolf-sea.’’“ Line 428 of Parrot speaks of ““Hys woluys 
hede” which “‘gapythe over the crowne,”’ certainly a reference to the cardinal, 
and probably intended as another phonetic equivalent of ‘‘Wolsey.” 

The combination of Calais (“‘Scaloppe” and ‘‘Cefas”), Charles V (‘Le tonsan 
de Jason’’), Wolsey (“‘Lyacon’’), and the date in October can hardly be set in 
any situation other than the meeting of 1521. But the meaning of the envoy 
remains obscure.“ Parrot is to request Wolsey to return home. Calais is in terror 


* Dictionnaire Topographique du Département du Pas-de-Calais, Paris, 1907, s.v. Saint- 


Pierre-lez-Calais, Escalles. “| Letters and Papers, mm, 701-702. 
* Furnivall, Ballads from Manuscripts (London, 1868-72), 1, 316. 
*® Dyce, m, 345. “ Decastichon, following Why Come Ye Not to Court. 


“ The following analysis is a development of the suggestions of Professor Harry Morgan 
Ayres, whose lectures provided the writer with his first interest in Skelton, and whose 
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(mock terror, it may be assumed) at his latest “replicacion.” Neptune and Eolus 
are in concord; that is, the channel is calm. Tytus,“* probably a sea captain de- 
tailed to bring Wolsey home (Philip Tyce, captain of the George of Fowey, is a 
possibility), is waiting at Dover. The moon is set; day dawns. Wolsey, the great 
ambassador, has circumvented the wily Charles V. He is even bringing home 
Jason’s fleece in the shrouds of the Argo.“ The wolfish chancellor, whenever he 
may “recover” (return?), has caught what prey he desires from France and the 
Empire. As in lines 307-308 of Secunde Lenuoy and throughout Le dereyn Len- 
veoy, Skelton is mocking Wolsey’s inefficacy as a diplomat and his failure to 
achieve anything in-his very expensive mission. 

It is to be noted that in each of the three messages just discussed Wolsey is 
addressed under a highly virtuous name. “Jerobesethe” (Lenuoy primere) is 
Gideon, heroic leader of Israel’s hosts. ““Sadoke” of Secunde Lenuoy is a Biblical 
high priest. “Sydrake” (Le dereyn Lenveoy) is chief adviser to King Boccus in a 
popular fable,*” who converts the heathen king to Christianity and instructs him 
on every imaginable topic. Wolsey too is leader of the nation, chief cleric, and 
most intimate counselor of the king. The sarcasm implicit in Skelton’s choice of 
appellations is obvious. 

The first three envoys, then, so similar in general structure and appearance, 
were written within a period of three weeks and bear a single message, ‘‘Come 
home, Wolsey, from Calais. You are wasting your time and ours; you are caus- 
ing trouble and expense.’’ What Skelton’s views on foreign policy were it is 
difficult to ascertain, and the envoys as here analyzed are not very informative. 
The popular feeling was strongly in favor of an alliance with Charles V, but the 
poet does not seem to have shared it. He at times satirizes the French, at times 
their rivals, the “Burgonyons.” It is doubtful, in fact, whether Skelton had any 
confirmed foreign policy. But he did think the occasion of the Calais conference 
provided ripe material for an attack on the all-powerful Wolsey. 


4. Galathea (Il. 405-409): 
I compas the conveyaunce vnto the capitall 
Of ower clerke Cleros, whythyr, thydyr, and why not hethyr? 
For passe a pase apase ys gon to cache a molle, 
Over Scarpary mala vi, Monsyre cy and sliddyr: 
Whate sequele shall folow when pendugims mete togethyr? 





assistance in this research has been given at. too many points to permit any attempt at 
adequate recognition. 
“* Or Tycus, since the MS may be read either way. 
“ Dyce’s punctuation has no MS justification and must be ignored. The MS has a faint 
dot after ‘“‘Argus” in line 290, which suggests: 
Le tonsan de Jason is lodgid among the shrowdes 
Of Argus. Revengyd, recover when he may, 
Lyacon of Libyk and Lydy hathe cawghte hys pray: 
(Il. 289-291) 
“' The Historie of King Boccus and Sydracke, &c., translated from the French by Hugh 
of Caumpeden, printed in 1510. 
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These lines occur late in the poem, in a section marked as “‘34,”’ with no indica- 
tion of month. Since they follow a section dated ‘‘Kalendis Decembris, 34” (1. 
355), it may be assumed that they were written after December 1, 1521, and in 
view of the close temporal succession of those portions whose dates are more 
specifically given, not long after December 1. Dyce notes the probability of an 
allusion in line 407 to Secretary Pace.** Even more clearly, the preceding line 
plays on the names of John Clerk, the scholar who carried Henry’s Assertio 
Septem Sacramentorum to the Pope. The word “‘capital’”’ frequently refers to 
Rome, and the mention of Mount Scarpary (in Tuscany) makes certain that the 
“pendugims” (whatever they were) were to meet in the Imperial City. Shortly 
after December 2, 1521, Henry sent Richard Pace to Rome, where, in company 
with John Clerk, he was to strive for the election of Wolsey as successor to the 
late Pope Leo. Parrot’s answer (Il. 428-430) to the question as to what would 
happen when the cardinals met is therefore not without point: 


Hys woluys hede, wanne, bloo as lede, gapythe over the crowne: 
Hyt ys to fere leste he wolde were the garland on hys pate, 
Peregall with all prynces farre passyng hys estate... 


The papal crown must be the garland referred to, and this parcel of the poem was 
therefore written before news of the choice of Cardinal Tortosa on January 9, 
1522, reached England. 

5. That much of the conclusion of Speak, Parrot alludes satirically to the 
cardinal is not denied even by Berdan, who is generally most sceptical of inter- 
pretations fixing on Wolsey as the object of Skelton’s attacks. The “distichon 
miserabile” (ll. 346-347), “tetrastichon’”’ (Il. 348-351), the passage beginning, 
“Jupiter ut nitido deus est veneratus Olympo” (Il. 399-404) are all sufficiently 
explicit. “Since Deucalion’s Flood” (Il. 442-511) is full of hits at the great 
chancellor. There is criticism of Wolsey’s political policies, of his extravagance, 
his proud building of Hampton Court, his strict administration of petty laws, 
his treatment of the monasteries, his “hatred” against the Church. So bold a 
bragging butcher; so mangy a mastiff cur, the great greyhound’s peer; so much 
of “my lord’s grace,”’ and he so graceless—these have never been seen before. 
The denunciation rises to its climax in the stanza (Il. 498-504): 


So myche raggyd ryghte of a rammes horne; 
So rygorous re[uJelyng in a prelate specially; 
So bold and so braggyng, and was so baselye borne; 
So lordlye of hys lokes and so dysdayneslye; 
So fatte a magott, bred of a flesshe flye; 
Was nevyr suche a ffylty gorgon, nor suche an epycure, 
Syn[{s] Dewcalyons flodde, I make thé faste and sure. 


One of the few obscure lines in this section: “So many swannes dede, and so small 
revell,” (1. 482) is readily explained by the 1521 date. The crest of the Staffords, 
the family of the Duke of Buckingham, is described: ‘Out of a coronet, or, a 


* Dyce, m1, 347. 
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swan’s head & neck between 2 wings elevated argent, the bill gules.’’** It is tradi- 
tional satiric technique to represent a character by his heraldic cognizance. In 
May, 1521, Buckingham was executed for treason, and many of his contempo- 
raries laid his fall to the malice of Wolsey. 

6. There remains the love song standing at the head of the second part of 
Speak, Parrot. Parrot is asked to sing the song Pamphilus made when he lost his 
mate. The verses bear as theme: 

I pray thé, Besse, vnfayned, 
Yet com agayne to me! (Il. 260-261) 


The complaint seems entirely alien to the rest of Parrot. Pamphilus de amore 
Galatheae, the popular medieval treatise to which the song apparently refers, 
contains no situation in which the lover languishes for his lost sweetheart. I 
can propose no plausible satiric significance for the passage. 


Sufficient evidence, I believe, is afforded by the foregoing analysis of 
the second part of Speak, Parrot to confirm the 1521 date assumed on 
the basis of the “xxxiiii” at the close of Why Come Ye Not to Court and 
the “Deo (21°) gratias’’ following the eulogy of Henry VIII. This means 
that 1521-22 is thirty-four years after the beginning of Skelton’s chrono- 
logical system. Since Year 33 ends between Lenuoy primere (Penultimo 
die Octobris, 33) and Secunde Lenuoy (In diebus Novembris, 34), some- 
thing must have occurred between October 31, and “‘in the days of 
November,” 1488, of enough importance to warrant the establishment 
of a special calendar, still in use after thirty-four years. No event of 
general historic significance falls within the required period. One is led 
to search among happenings that might have been sufficiently important 
to the poet personally, without finding reflection in the chronicles. 

Skelton was proud of his laureateship.®® His stoutest bulwark against 
the calumnies of “lusty” Garnesche, his challenger in a flyting, is his 
poetic crown: 


It semyth nat thy pyllyd pate 
Agenst a poyet lawreat 
To take vpon thé for to scryue:™ 


Always he signs his poems “Skelton Laureate,” “Per me laurigerum 
Britonum Skeltonida vatem,” or as a variant, “orator regius.” Dis- 
cussion of what this title of poet laureate then implied would constitute 
a digression from the present purpose.” But Skelton definitely associates 
the conferring of the title with the king: 


 Doyle’s Baronage, s.v. “Buckingham.” 

so «| _ . the history of literature affords no second example of a poet having deliberately 
written sixteen hundred lines in honour of himself.’”’ Dyce, 1, xlix. 5 Tbid., p. 129. 

® Let it suffice that for Skelton it seems to have more significance than Dyce will grant. 
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A kyng to me myn habyte gaue: 
At Oxforth, the vniversyte, 
Auaunsid I was to that degre; 
By hole consent of theyr senate, 
I was made poete lawreate.® 


In a poem on what seems to be the same “habit,” Skelton declares that 
Calliope has made him “‘Laureat to be/ Of fame royall’’—a function 
similar to that of the modern holder of the office. 

When Skelton first received this honor is uncertain. The only records 
extant are two of Cambridge, the first of which reads: “An. Dom. 1493, 
et Hen. 7 nono. Conceditur Johi Skelton Poete in partibus transmarinis 
atque Oxon. Laurea ornato, ut apud nos eadem decoraretur.”’® Caxton, 
in the preface to Eneydos (June, 1490) refers to an earlier admission to 
the degree.® At the end of the elegy on the death of the Ear! of North- 
umberland® (the earl died in April, 1489, and the elegy must therefore 
have been written in that year) are some Latin verses pertaining to that 
poem entitled “Tetrastichon Skelton Laureati ad Magistrum Rukshaw, 
Sacrae Theologiae Egregium Professorem.” There is also an envoy placed 
before the elegy which is headed “‘Poeta Skelton Laureatus Libellum 
Suum Metrice Alloquitur.’®* If these were written at the time of com- 
position of the poem, it becomes quite possible to date the poet’s first 
advancement to the honor of the laurel, either by the grant of Henry 
VII, or by the consent of the senate of Oxford, in the fall of 1488. 
Skelton’s “34” would then designate the thirty-fourth year of his 
laureateship. Surely the author of the Garland is capable of such a 
scheme. But certainty in the matter must wait upon the discovery of 
further evidence for the date of the first conferring on the poet of the 
title of laureate. 





The editor describes it as “a degree in grammar, including rhetoric and versification, taken 
at the university, on which occasion the graduate was presented with a wreath of laurel.” 
Ibid., p. xii. 

8 Dyce, 1, 128. * Dyce, 1, 197. % Dyce, I, xiii. 

* “But I praye mayster Iohn Skelton late created poete laureate in the vnyuersite of 
oxenforde to ouersee and correcte this sayd booke.”’ Prologues and Epilogues of William 
Caxton, EETS, cixxvt, 109. 57 Dyce, 1, 6-14. 

5 The elegy on Edward IV (Dyce, 1, 1-5), the only poem in Dyce temporally preceding 
the elegy on the Earl of Northumberland, is also headed “‘per Skeltonidem Laureatum.” 
But it is doubted that this poem is really Skelton’s. “Weder in den drucken noch in den 
MSS trigt das gedicht die unterschrift Skelton’s. Ziehen wir hierzu noch das auffallend 
friihe datum der abfassung [1483] und das stillschweigen des Garl. in betracht, so werden 
wir zugeben miissen dass Skelton’s autorschaft nicht iiber allen zweifel erhaben ist.’’ (Brie, 
Skelton Studien, p. 27) Besides, the description of Skelton as laureate does not form part 
of a longer Latin expression as it does in the examples cited, and might easily have been 
inserted by another hand. 
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Dyce’s edition, valuable to the student of Skelton in so many ways, 
has unfortunately served to obscure the sharp break between the first 
and second parts of Speak, Parrot. The second part, beginning with the 
Pamphilus love song and appearing only in the manuscript, has already 
been discussed. The first part, none of which but the introduction 
(ll. 1-59) and a few of the closing lines (I. 230-237, ll. 269-279) is found 
in the manuscript, constitutes a whole in itself, certainly not the mest 
coherent of wholes, but with a beginning and an end obviously so de- 
signed. There is therefore neither necessity nor strong likelihood in the 
assumption that the first part was written very near the date determined 
for the second. 

This earlier section reaches us without benefit of such dates as proved 
so helpful in the interpretation of the later. Nor does it refer with clarity 
to any historical event which might be used to determine the time of 
its composition. It seems to have preceded the writing of Lenuoy primere, 
and so was probably finished before October 30, 1521. The lament over 
the victory of the Greeks at the universities (Il. 146-187) would indicate 
a date later than 1519, when a royal letter ended the interference of the 
“Trojans” with the students of the new learning.®® A similar terminus 
a quo is hinted by the lines: 

For they [the Greeks] scrape out good scrypture, and set in a gall, 
Ye go about to amende, and ye mare all. (Il. 158-159) 


referring to Erasmus’ New Testament, probably not the first edition 
(1516), for that retained the Vulgate version, but the second (1519), 
which introduced new readings from the Greek into the Latin text, 
“scraped out good Scripture.” There seems to be no evidence by means 
of which the gap between the temporal limits 1519-21 may be narrowed. 

After introducing the poem with a description of Parrot and some 
lines of praise for the king and queen, the poet passes to a warning of 
the dangers of too much boldness. Discretion, he says, is the mother of 
noble virtues all. But 


... feason and wyt wantyth theyr prouyncyall 
When wylfulnes is vycar generall. 
Haec res acu tangitur, Parrot, par ma foy: 
Ticez vous, Parrot, tenes vous coye. (Il. 55-58) 
Who is “‘wylfulnes” and why must Parrot be mum? We are told in 
Why Come Ye Not to Court: 


For wyll dothe rule all thynge, 
Wyll, wyll, wyll, wyll, wyll, 


® Mullinger. University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1873), 1, 526. 
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He ruleth alway styll. 
Good reason and good skyll, 
They may garlycke pyll, . . . (Il. 102-106). 


The context of the lines from Why Come shows that it is Wolsey that 
rules. 

This first intimation as to the subject of the following satire is borne 
out by a line (1. 61) closely following: “Vitulus in Oreb troubled Arons 
brayne.” The calf shaped from the melted ornaments of the rebellious 
Israelites at Mount Horeb is the “Conflatus vitulus” of the Decastichon 
virulenium in galeratum lycaonta marinum following Why Come Ye Not 
to Court. The wolf of the sea with the cardinal’s hat is there called many 
strong names, of which “vitulus” is one. The word is also found in the 
second part of Speak, Parrot (1. 347, 1. 349, 1. 351, and after 1. 373) where 
it clearly applies to the hated cardinal. Skelton’s fondness for it prob- 
ably depends on the double significance of the word: as Satan, or false 
idol, and as a reminder of the butcher’s trade of Wolsey’s father. Since 
the calf troubled Aaron’s brain, and since Moloch was merciless (1. 62),* 
Parrot must be most discreet. He must mingle his wisdom with a little 
madness (Il. 63-65). 

The first line of the next stanza—‘Aram was fyred with Caldies fyer 
called Ur’’—serves to show that Skelton uses “allegoria’”’ in its most 
common medieval sense, that of allegorical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. The verse seems quite meaningless. But it echoes the Biblical 
“‘Mortuusque est Aran ante Thare patrem suum in terra nativitatis suae, 
in Ur Chaldaeorum” (Gen. xr. 28). The strange form in which the line 
appears in Speak, Parrot is explained by a medieval comment on the 
quotation from Genesis: 


Ur enim ignis dicitur . . . id est: in igne Chaldaeorum. Et Chaldaei ignem colunt 
pro Deo. Thare vero, ut Chaldaei tradunt cum filiis suis missus est a Chaldaeis 
in ignem, quia ignem adorare nolebat, in quo igne Aran consumptus est." 


Aram, then, died in the fire called Ur because he would not worship it* 
The next line (67) calls up the suffering Job underwent in the land of Huz 
because he would not succumb to the wiles of the devil. “The lynage of 
Lot toke supporte of Assur” (1. 68) is quoted from the eighty-second 
psalm (Vulgate enumeration). It means, according to the traditional 
interpretation, that the spirits of evil conspire together for the attack.” 


© Speak, Parrot, |. 395: ““Moloc, that mawmett, there darre no man withsay.” 
‘! Commentarius in Genesin Angelomi Luxoviensis Monachi. Migne, Pair. Lat., cxv, col. 
168. 
® “Assur, ad litteram, Nabuchodonosor rex Assyriorum, et interpretatur deprimens vel 
elatus, per quem significatur diabolus, qui operatur in malis, quorum princeps est, quos 
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But “Iereboseth is Ebrue, who lyst the cause dyscus’”’ (l. 69). And 
Jerubbesheth in Hebrew is “breaker of idols.’”’ Pieced together, lines 
66-68 warn Parrot to beware of opposing evil; line 69 exhorts him never- 
theless to remain steadfast in his purpose; and the stanza closes with 
another injunction to Parrot to whist. 

The attack now (ll. 75-77) becomes more direct. 


The iebet of Baldock was made for Jack Leg; 
An arrow vnfethered and without an hed, 
A bagpype without blowynge standeth in no sted: 


These lines Berdan thinks allude to the execution of John Lincoln as a 
result of the Evil May Day riots of 1518.% But “‘Jack Leg” of the poem 
has not been hung. Skelton is merely expressing a pious wish: the gibbet 
of Baldock is a fit place for Jack, and is as useless without him as an 
arrow without a head. Again a parallel passage may be cited from Why 
Come Ye Not to Court: 


Suche a prelate, I trowe, 

Were worthy to rowe 

Thorow the streytes of Marock 

To the gybbet of Baldock: (Il. 950-953). 


The solution is found in Mandeville’s Travels. We are informed that 
‘pat cytee of Baldak was wont to ben cleped Sutis & Nabugodonozor 
founded it. And pere duelled the holy prophete Daniel. . . .” This is 
Susa or Shushan, and the gibbet is of course the high gallows on which 
was hung Haman, prime minister of King Ahasuerus, and betrayer of 
the Jews. The allusion was considered so neat for chancellors of Henry 
VIII that after the fall of Wolsey it was applied to his protégé, Thomas 
Cromwell: 
Iff this A-man wer hanged, then der I well say 
this Realme then Redressyde full sone sholde be, 


The logical construction of the next stanza is difficult, but enough may 
be unearthed to render undoubted the subject of its reference. The key 
line is “In Affryc tongue byrsa is a thonge of lether” (1. 82). ““Byrsa”’ 
had a very specific meaning for the contemporaries of Skelton. It repre- 
sented the highly ornamented bag or purse in which the great seal was 








in profundum peccati deprimit. Et hi omnes, operante in se principe diabolo, facti sunt 
in adjutorium filiis Lot, id est adjuvant invisibiles hostes, qui per istos oppugnant populum 
Dei .. . Filii ergo Lot sunt angeli apostatae....” Peter Lombard, Commentarius in 
Psalmos, Migne Patr. Lat., cxct, col. 783. & MLN, xxx, 142. 

“ EETS, no. 153, p. 27. Dunbabin in MLR, x1, 262-264, argues in support of the thesis 
that Skelton’s “Baldock” is the English town of that name, and not the Biblical Shushan. 
But he ignores the connection between the iebet of Baldock” and the gibbet of Haman. 

® Furnivall, op. cit., 1, 308. An Exhortacyon to the Northe, A.D. 1536, \l. 109-110. 
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always carried,” and so, by easy metaphor, the Lord Chancellor, keeper 
of the seal. “Ic dien” and the “‘erstrych fether” of the lines immediately 
preceding this are at present the particular badge of the Prince of Wales, 
but their use then was not so clearly specialized.*’ At no date conceivable 
for the poem was there a Prince of Wales. If the symbol may be taken 
as referring to the crown, the contrast between “Jc dien serueth for the 
erstrych fether” (1. 80) and “byrsa” as a “thonge of lether” perhaps 
indicates the relative weakness of the king as opposed to the strength 
and ferocity of his chief minister.** 

The next three stanzas (Il. 87-107) present no significant difficulties 
and carry the theme no farther. In the third (ll. 101-107) Parrot is 
warned to “‘ware the cat,” and “ware ryot,”’ but there is no need of 
assuming with Berdan that “riot” refers to the May Day affair of 1518.*° 
The expression more probably represents another of Parrot’s self- 
admonitions of the dangers of reprisal. 

The poem proceeds into a passage of great obscurity: 


Parot can say, Caesar, ave, also; 
But Parrot hath no fauour to Esebon: 
Aboue all other byrdis, set Parrot alone. 


Ulula, Esebon, for Ieromy doth wepe! 
Sion is in sadnes, Rachell ruly doth loke; 
Madionita Ietro, our Moyses kepyth his shepe; 
Gedeon is gon, that Zalmane vndertoke, 
Oreb et Zeb, of Judicum rede the boke; 
Now Geball, Amon, and Amaloch,—harke, harke! 
Parrot pretendith to be a bybyll clarke. 


O Esebon, Esebon! to thé is cum agayne 
Seon, the regent Amorracorum, 
And Og, that fat hog of Basan, doth retayne, 
The crafty coistronus Cananaeorum; 
And asylum, whilom refugium miserorum, 
Non fanum, sed profanum, standyth in lyttyll sted: 
Ulula, Esebon, for Iepte is starke ded! (ll. 112-128) 


For all this Berdan has a quite consistent explanation in which most of 
the Biblical names are identified with characters involved in the dis- 


® N.E.D., s.o. “burse.” 

* Henry VIII used the feathers and motto on stained glass in the Tower of London. 
It is only after this period that the badge seems to have been considered to belong ex- 
clusively to the sovereign’s eldest son. See Nicholas Harris Nicholas, On the Badge and 
Mottoes of the Prince of W ales, Archaealogia, xxx (1846), 370. 

The question “Why come ye not to court?’ makes this point. Compare also Speak, 
Parrot, ll. 132, 348-351, 399-404, 423. 8 MLN, xxx, 142. 
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turbance of 1518.7° It is not necessary to criticize the interpretation in 
detail. Once it is admitted that the date of this portion of the poem need 
not be 1518 (an assumption based on an apparently mistaken guess as 
to the meaning of the “33” and “34” of the latter half of Speak, Parrot), 
it must also be granted that the series of identifications made on that 
assumption has no inherent probability. The passage is too full of names, 
and the language describing each character is too vague to permit the 
acceptance of even a marked degree of correspondence between lines in 
the poem and a loosely contemporary historical situation as satisfactory 
evidence of the soundness of the interpretation. 

The attack must be made from the flank. To Skelton’s readers, the 
verses under discussion would undoubtedly recall their Biblical sources. 
These are two. The first is the eighty-second psalm, which is described 
in the Douay and Authorized versions as “‘a prayer against them that 
oppress the church.” The psalm warns of the conspiracies of the enemies 
(among whom are Gebal, Ammon, and Amalek), and prays that they 
may be overcome as were the Midianites, Oreb and Zeb and Zalmunna. 
There are, secondly, the stories which may be grouped under the name 
of Heshbon, references to which are found throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. Sihon, king of the Amorites, was evicted from Heshbon, his chief 
city, by Gideon, and shortly afterward his neighbor and ally,” Og, king 
of Bashan, was also defeated and slain. Heshbon thus became a city of 
the Israelites, who ruled until they in turn were overthrown by the 
Philistines. 

Two Heshbons are sharply distinguished in medieval allegory. The 
first is the city under the rule of the heathen: 

Sed videamus gentilem in dedecore vitae positum, ac religionis errore, non dubites 
de eo dicere, quod sit haec Hesebon civitas in regno regis Seon.” 


The victory of Gideon is a victory of the sword of the Spirit and the 
darts of the Word of God. A new city rises on the ashes of the old: 


Non enim disciplina est filiis Israel destructas relinquere, quas destruxerunt 
civitates, sed cum subruerint et everterint in homine malas cogitationes et 
impios sensus, reaedificant rursus in corde ejus, quam destruxerant bonas cogita- 
tiones, pios sensus, doctrinam veritatis inserent, religionis ritum tradent, or- 


7 MLN, xxx, 142. 

™ It seems probable that Il. 122-125 mean, ‘“‘Sihon is come again to Heshbon and re- 
tains Og, the fat hog of Bashan, the crafty coistronus Cananaeorum,” rather than, “Sihon 
is come to Heshbon, and Og retains the coistronus.’’ Josephus (Antig., tv, 5, 3) makes 
Sihon and Og allies: “He [Og] brought an army with him and came in haste to the assist- 
ance of his friend, Sihon .. . .” 

7 Rabanus Maurus, Enarrationes in Librum Numerorum libri tres, Migne, Patr. Lat., 
cvm, col. 723. 
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dinem vivendi docebunt. honestatem morum observantiam statim monstra- 
bunt, et tunc vere dicent isti aenigmatistae ad semetipsos invicem: Venite et 
aedificemus Hesebon, quae fuit civitas Seon.” 


In Skelton, this second Heshbon has given way to the first. Alas, cries 
Parrot, Gideon and Jephtha and Moses are here no longer to defend the 
forces of the good. The lack of such heroes has turned the city “that was 
Sihon’s” again into the hands of that evil king. All is lost; Parrot alone 
has courage enough to say that he “hath no fauour to Esebon.” 

As “Esebon” is the heart of these stanzas, so the determination of its 
specific meaning lays bare their essential structure. In the eighty-second 
psalm, the object of the attack of Gebal, Ammon, and Amalek is tra- 
ditionally understood to be the Christian Church. The abbot Wolbero,” 
commenting on a passage in the Song of Songs, and Hraban,” in an 
alphabetical catalogue of allegorical symbols to be found in the Scrip- 
tures, both assert that Heshbon signifies the Church. The sorrowful 
Rachel is another figure for the Church (the index in Migne”™ lists 
thirteen instances of such interpretation). Skelton tells us that one of 
the evils that has befallen Heshbon on the second coming of Sihon is 
that asylum, once the sacred refuge of the miserable, now “standyth 
in lyttyll sted,” a particular complaint of the Church. The evil state of 
the ecclesiastical system, therefore, and the cowardliness of the clergy, 
who, unlike such heroic ancients as Thomas a Becket (the contrast is 
drawn in Colin Clout, ll. 162-174), fail to maintain their rights against 
the onslaught of the enemy, is the subject of the poet’s lament. 

There is no need to seek for historical personages to attach to each 
of the names of which Skelton’s use of Biblical material required men- 
tion. The people of Israel had many titles for their one Adversary, and 
the satirist considers his not less worthy. The Caesar whom Parrot will 
not flatter with an “‘ave,”” who has caused the decay of the ancient pre- 
rogatives of the Church, who from Scarpary to Tartary is known to 
rule the ring, who is Sihon and Og and Judas Iscariot, can be none but 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

It may be objected that these many names seem intended to represent 
a number of persons. If they do, the passage is unintelligible now, and 
must have been even for readers of the poet’s time. To find specific 


% Ibid.—Note that the Biblical verse (Num. xxt. 27) reads, ‘‘Venite in Hesebon, aedi- 
ficetur et construatur civitas Sehon,” and that therefore the expression “quae fuit civitas 
Seon” represents Hraban’s emphasis. 

™% Wolbero, Commentaria in Canticum Canticorum, Migne, Pair. Lat., cxcv, col. 1231- 
1232. 

% Rabanus Maurus, Alegoria in Scripturam Sacram, Migne Pair. Lat., cxtt, col. 917 

™ Pair. Lat., ccxtx, col. 249. 
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correspondences for each of the score of proper nouns used in these 
stanzas would be a task Skelton could have expected few of his con- 
temporaries to undertake. Moreover, there is a neat parallel to this use 
of many appellations in description of a single personage in the De- 
castichon attached to Why Come, and addressed “in galeratum Lycaonta 
marinum,” where Wolsey is called “vitulus,” “bubulcus,” ‘Oreb,”’ 
“Zeb,” “Salmane,” “Asaph,” “Datan,” and-“Achitophel.” That the 
enemy so multifariously termed in the Speak, Parrot stanzas is also 
Wolsey receives confirmation beyond its inherent likelihood from lines 
393-394 of the second part of Parrot, where Rachel (the Church) is 
again “rulye ragged” while “Lyacon” (surely the cardinal) “lawghyth.” 

The satire of the first part of the poem up to this point now forms a 
fairly lucid thought sequence. It is dangerous for Parrot to fight against 
the cardinal-chancellor, the evil enemy of church and state—would that 
he were hanged. If Parrot mind his safety, he must mind his tongue. 
Yet Parrot is a brave bird, and his speech shall be spoken. Let there be 
no foolhardiness though; let the accusations and the curses be made with 
discretion, allegorically, and confused with meaningless patter. For the 
adversary is powerful and merciless. 

If satire on Henry’s great chancellor may be found lurking in so many 
lines of Speak, Parrot, it cannot be entirely fallacious to go counter to 
the injunctions of Professor Berdan and look for the cardinal’s presence 
even in those parts of the poem which seem on first examination not at 
all concerned with him. The attack on the overemphasis of Greek in the 
university curricula which follows the material discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs is straightforward enough. But it is difficult to believe 
even Skelton guilty of the entire inconsequence implied by the accept- 
ance of this section at face value. The connecting link is provided quite 
naturally by the fact that Wolsey had set himself up as a patron of the 
Greeks. In 1519 or 1520 he founded at Oxford a professorship of the 
language. Mullinger describes the consequences: 

Then, even to the dullest intellect, the whole question of this new lore assumed 
another aspect. The Trojans suffered sorely from numerous defections, and ulti- 
mately disbanded. Priam, Hector, and Paris retired into private life. It began to 
be understood that Greek was the road to favor at court and to preferment, and 
consequently probably, after all, a laudable and respectable branch of learning.” 


If Wolsey’s action was significant enough so to settle the long standing 
scholastic controversy, it is surely not a long leap to the conclusion that 
Skelton, in a poem concerned mainly with the cardinal, was directing 
particularly at him his satire on the too zealous proponents of the new 
learning. 

7 Mullinger, op. cit., 1, 526. 
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William Nelson 81 
In the stanzas concluding the first part of the poem (Il. 209-229), we 
are told that “Parot is no churlish chowgh” (the Cornish chough ap- 
pears in Wolsey’s coat of arms), that the Parrot is Skelton’s ‘‘owne dere 
harte,” that its beak has been burnished by Melpomene, that when 
Parrot is dead, it, like man’s soul, will never putrefy, and that Parrot 
was created by Him who “made you of nothynge by his magistye.” 
Professor Berdan believes Parrot to be the Church,”* but the identifica- 
tion seems a little far-fetched if it can be supported only by the bird’s 
divine creation, its incorruptibility, and its “Pentecostal gift of tongues.” 
The true Parrot can be found in Boccaccio’s Genealogiae Deorum: 


De Psytaco Deucalionis filio 
Psytacus Deucalidis et Pyrrhe fili’ (ut ait Theoddtius) Promothei aui sui doc- 
trinis ibutus ad ethyopias abiit: ubi i maxima ueneratide habitus: ci in légis- 
simi euasiss3 ueii: orauit: ut rebus subtraheretur hianis. Cuius precibus dii 
faciles eum I aue sui nois mutauere. Huius ego fictidis causa credo sui nois: et 
uirtutis fam: que eo cano mortuo uiriditate durauit pptua: uti sit uirides aues 
ille. Fuere 4 crederét Psytacu3 ei fuisse: q unus ex .vii. sapiétibus dictus é: 
s3 Theoddtius dicit ei loge antiqoré.” 


The mystery clears. Parrot of Speak, Parrot is Psyttacus, son of Deu- 
calion. Both are wise, both free from decay, both of Lybian origin. One 
was divinely created, the other, divinely metamorphosed. Naturally 
Parrot is able to compare these bad times with those “‘since Deucalion’s 
flood”—Deucalion was his father! Now this Parrot, son of Deucalion, 
must be the laureate poet, John Skelton. Does not Skelton assert, 
“Parrot is my own dear heart”? Like the bird whose plumage remains 
everlastingly green, and like the ancient whose virtuous fame endures 
perpetually, the poet is able to say of himself: 


Eterno mansura die dum sidera fulgent 
Equora dumq; tument hec la{urJea nostra virebit. 
Hinc nostrum celebre et nomé referetur ad astra 
Undiq; Skeltonis memorabitur alter adonis*® 


Thus Psyttacus serves Skelton’s purpose perfectly. As I have heard 
Professor Ayres suggest in one of his lectures, the poet uses Parrot as 
he uses Colin Clout, a mouthpiece by means of which he is enabled to 
speak strong language, yet remain legally irresponsible. 


% MLN, xxx, 142. 79 Book mm, cxlix. 

* These verses are found under an absurdly youthful portrait entitled “Skelton Poeta,” 
at the beginning of the 1523 edition of the Garland of Laurel. This cut is the same as that 
for April in The Kalenda & Compost of Shepherds. Skelton was about 63 years old at the 
time; so the portrait must represent his eternally enduring fame rather than his person. 
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So read, Speak, Parrot becomes a little less like “feathers in the wind,” 
The first part achieves at least a semblance of unity, consisting of an 
introduction of Parrot, a compliment to the king and queen, a veiled 
satire on their chief minister, and a conclusion embodying a description 
of the method of the poem and a suggestion of the identity of the speak- 
ing bird. The second part can scarcely have been intended as integral 
with the first. It is simply a series of more or less discrete envoys or after- 
thoughts appended to the poem itself in the fashion of the three Latin 
pieces added to Why Come Ye Not to Court, and as those pieces, finding 
place by virtue df its compatibility in purpose with the poem preceding 
it. And the purpose is the same as that of Why Come: to attack Cardinal 
Wolsey with all the resources of vituperative expression at the poet’s 
command. 

Indeed, throughout this argument, Why Come Ye Not to Court has 
been much used in elucidation of the meaning of the more obscure 
earlier poem. The close correspondence in date, theme, and verbal 
material of the two satires is immediately arresting, and of itself turns 
the attention to their essential difference in tone. This change is not 
one of intensification of motive, for the attack on Wolsey in Parrot is 
at least as virulent as that in Why Come. But in the later poem the 
mouthpiece device is dropped. Skelton speaks in his own person. Here 
is no metaphor, no allegory, no “ticez vous, Parrot,” no intermingling 
of lines of nonsense to mislead the cardinal’s bloodhounds. And Skelton’s 
development from the whisperer of 1521 to the Jeremiah of 1522 seems 
adumbrated even in the course of the few months covering the com- 
position of the second part of Speak, Parrot. The obscurity shrouding 
the meaning of Lenuoy primere shields progressively less the intent of 
later sections. No contemporary could have doubted the identity of the 
“‘chefe cardynal]” who “‘caryeth a kyng in hys sleve.” But the apprecia- 
tion of this change in attitude calls for an investigation of its con- 
sequences, and that in turn involves the larger questions of the history 
of Skelton’s quarrel with Wolsey, a discussion which ranges far beyond 
the limits of the present study.* 

WILLIAM NELSON 

Columbia University 


® The author wishes to express his deep gratitude to Professor Harry Morgan Ayres 
and Professor Jefferson Butler Fletcher of Columbia University for their assistance and 
kindly interest in the progress of this research. 





VIII 


CAMILLE DE MOREL: A PRODIGY OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


ITERARY historians of the French Renaissance have long since 
L conceded to Camille de Morel a place of distinction among the 
learned women of her time. Nor is this an empty honor in a century 
which, following the example of the Italian Renaissance, produced a 
goodly number of women whose thorough humanistic training and 
literary accomplishments have aroused the admiration of succeeding 
generations.' The complete story of Camille de Morel, however, has 
never been told. She has been too lavishly praised by some and neglected 
by others, and it is only through diligent examination of the many traces 
which she left in sixteenth-century French literature that one can come 
to know her true nature and appreciate her learning while pardoning her 
shortcomings. 

In many respects, Camille de Morel was quite similar to her parents. 
Her father, Jean de Morel, was born at Embrun, in the Dauphiné, about 
1510.? Little is known of his youth, but about 1533 he became intimately 
associated in Turin with Guillaume Du Bellay, governor of Piedmont.® 
At that time the religious quarrels were becoming more and more per- 
plexing and Francois 1*, desirous of forming a league with the German 


princes, entrusted its negotiation to Du Bellay. Morel served as his 
informer, and the extensive travels necessitated by his duties brought 
him into contact with many of the best minds of Germany and Switzer- 
land. He became a disciple of Erasmus and, being in Bale in 1536 at the 


1 Concerning the “femmes savantes” of the Renaissance, M. Roger Peyre writes as 
follows: “(Marguerite apprit le grec et lut bientét couramment les classiques latins sans 
que les contemporains aient songé a l’accuser de singularité ou de pédantisme. Plus d’une 
femme faisait de méme. .. . 

“Dorat fut choisi comme précepteur des trois filles de Henri II: Elisabeth, depuis reine 
d’Espagne, Claude, devenue duchesse de Lorraine, Marguerite, qui épousa Henri IV. 
Parmi les savantes du temps, on peut citer: Marguerite d’Angouléme; Renée de France, 
duchesse de Ferrare; sa fille, Anne d’Este, duchesse de Guise, qui fut ]’éléve d’yne docte 
demoiselle ferraraise Olympia Morata; Marie Stuart ..., les trois sceurs Morel..., 
Marguerite d’Autriche . . . , les trois sceurs Seymour, éléves du francais Nicolas 
Denisot.”—Une princesse de la Renaissance, Marguerite de France, duchesse de Berry, 
duchesse de Savoie (Paris: E. Paul, 1902), p. 5. 

* Camille de Morel, in a letter to Scévole de Sainte-Marthe (Bibl. de I’Institut, MS. 
290, fol. 44r), says that her father died “‘le xrx du mois de novembre 1581.” Later Sainte- 
Marthe writes that Morel died at the age of seventy years, so this would place his birth 
either during the last months of 1510 or early in 1511. Cf. Eloges des hommes illustres, 
mis en francais par Guillaume Colletet (Paris, 1644), pp. 292-294. 

* Bourrilly, Guillaume du Bellay, seigneur de Langey (Paris, 1905), p. 322. 
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time of the latter’s death, had the peculiar distinction of closing the 
eyes of the great humanist.‘ At Turin he was for some time preceptor 
of Jéréme de la Rovére, and his success in this field may best be judged 
by the subsequent brilliant career of his pupil.’ Having settled in Paris 
about 1541, Morel’s experiences and friendships of earlier years soon 
stood him in good stead. He had little difficulty in becoming established 
at court® and was chosen by Catherine de Médicis as preceptor of Henri 
d’Angouléme, the natural son of Henri II. Morel’s learning and his un- 
selfish interest in advancing the cause of French letters quickly won the 
admiration of poets and humanists, and his home, the rendezvous of 
the Brigade and its followers, came shortly to be considered “le vrai 
Temple des Muses.”? From 1550 to 1560 Morel was the constant friend 
and counselor of the poets of the Brigade, and his services to Ronsard 
and Du Bellay were such as to make him worthy of everlasting gratitude. 
But during this period he was ably seconded by the codperation of his 
wife, the learned and altogether lovable Antoinette de Loynes. 
Antoinette was born in 1505.8 She was the daughter of Francois de 
Loynes, “conseiller au Parlement de Paris,” friend of Erasmus,® human- 


‘ This statement, repeated by all who have written of Morel, occurs for the first tim® 
in Sainte-Marthe’s Eloges, loc. cit. 

5 Jéréme de la Rovére was elected bishop of Toulon in 1559, archbishop of Turin in 
1564, and Cardinal in 1586. He died in Rome, January 26, 1592, at the age of sixty-two 
years. (See Du Verdier, Bibliothéque Frangoise, 11, 227. We should state, in this connection, 
that the Bibliothéque Nationale possesses a copy, of La Croix du Maine and Du Verdier 
with numerous manuscript notes by Mercier de Saint-Léger, of which the “‘cote” is Rés. 
Q. 205-210. This copy, of an importance which can scarcely be exaggerated, seems to be 
little known by specialists in the sixteenth century. We are indebted to it for the informa- 
tion given above concerning Jéréme de la Rovére and for several other points of departure.) 

Mercier de Saint-Léger also states (loc. cit.): ““Jéréme de la Rovére a écrit les deux 
Sermons funébres és obséques et enterrement du feu Roi trés-chrétien Henri II de ce 
nom, prononcés par lui; l’un en l’église Notre Dame de Paris, l’autre 4 Saint-Denys en 
France, imprimés a Paris, in-4°, par Robert Estienne, 1559.”” These sermons are quite un- 
interesting, but on the back of the title page are found nine Latin couplets and a sonnet 
by Joachim Du Bellay, which Marty-Laveaux failed to include in his edition. Cf. Becker, 
Un Humaniste du seiziéme siecle, Loys Le Roy. (Paris, 1896), pp. 60-61. 

* In August, 1544, La Rovére addressed a letter ‘A Mons‘ Mons' Morel, Gouverneur 
du petit seigneur de Vineus, en Court.”—Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich, Codex 
Monacensis Latinis 10383, fol. 169-170.—Vineus, who later entered the service of Cardinal 
Jean Du Bellay, was a friend of the poets of the Pléiade. Sonnets xLm11, XLVI, XLVII, CXxIV, 
cxxxiI and cLxxvut of Joachim Du Bellay’s Regrets are addressed to him. 

7 Sainte-Marthe, Eloges, loc. cit. 

® Cf. La Généalogie de la famille de Loynes (Orléans, 1895), pp. 33 ff. This volume also 
contains an Eloge d’Antoinette de Loynes, extracted from a Généalogie manuscrite de la 

Samille de Loynes written in 1778 by Georges de Loynes, in Orléans, the city from which 
the Paris branch of the family had originally come. 
* In 1524 Conrad Resch sought the aid of Francois de Loynes in his effort to secure from 
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ist and patron of letters. Being interested even as a child in the study 
of classical languages and literatures,!® she was accorded every educa- 
tional advantage of her day and soon assumed a place among the learned 
women of the capital. She was first married to Lubin Dallier, “gentil- 
homme de Normandie, docteur és droits, avocat au Parlement de Paris 
et bailly de Saint-Germain des Prés.”"" The two children born of their 
union became later an integral part of the Morel family.” We are told 
that Antoinette’s friendship was especially cherished by the first 
Madame Marguerite, sister of Francois 1*" to whose Tombeau she was 
an important contributor.“ Entirely “sympathique” in spite of her 
learning, Antoinette counted among her friends and admirers Ronsard, 
Du Bellay, Michel de L’Hospital, Salmon Macrin, Nicolas Bourbon, 
Charles and Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, Nicolas Denisot, Dorat—in short, 
all those who had the good fortune to enjoy the hospitality of her 
home, “le premier salon littéraire de Paris.” 

As neither Jean de Morel nor Antoinette de Loynes wrote very much," 





the “Parlement de Paris” permission to print the Paraphrases of Erasmus on Saint Mark 
and Saint Luke, but their attempt proved fruitless. Cf. Burigny, Vie d’Erasme, (Paris, 
1757), pp. 473-474. Francois de Loynes was also a correspondent of Erasmus. 

10 Généalogie . . . , p. 240. 

1 Généalogie . . . , p. 241. Lubin Dallier was still living in 1540, but died before 1544. 

12 Joachim Dallier, son of Antoinette de Loynes, was a frequent correspondent of Morel. 
(Cf. Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds latin 8589, fols. 45-46, 47-48, 49, 50-51, 52-53, 59-60.) 
Marie Dallier, his sister, was born about 1529. In 1552 she became the wife of Jean 
Mercier, “‘professeur et lecteur public du roi en langue hébraique a Paris.” Their son, 
Josias Mercier, was the father-in-law of the famous Claude Saumaise. (Généalogie..., 
p. 241.) 

13 “Marguerite de Valois, reine de Navarre, sceur de Francois premier, vivoit alors, princesse 
qui par godt et par sentiment protégeoit tous les arts et les sciences et qui mérita d’étre 
appelée sur les médailles du temps la dixiéme muse et la quatriéme grace; la réputation 
naissante d’Antoinette lui fit désirer de la connaitre et de l’entretenir, et dés la premiére 
entrevue elle luy accorda son estime et ses bonnes graces; la conformité de godt et d’in- 
clination acheva de les unir et de combler la distance qu’il y avoit entre elles. Antoinette 
devint la favorite et l’inséparable de Marguerite; elles s’exercaient ensemble a la composi- 
tion. . . .” (Généalogie . . . , p. 240.) 

“In addition to the two sonnets which Antoinette published with Charles de Sainte- 
Marthe’s Oraison funebre del’incomparable Marguerite, royne de Navarre, duchesse d’Alengon 
(Paris, 1550), she helped to compose the Tombeau de Marguerite de Valois (Paris, 1551). 
Her contribution consisted of a sonnet and the translation into French verse of eighteen of 
the Latin couplets of the Seymour sisters. Her collaborators were, among others, Nicolas 
Denisot, former preceptor of the Seymour sisters, Balf, Dorat, Du Bellay, Ronsard, Nicolas 
Bourbon and Jean de Morel. Cf. Pierre de Nolhac, Ronsard et l’humanisme (Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1921), p. 50. 

% Pierre de Nolhac, “Le premier salon littéraire de Paris,” Reoue Universelle, v (1 juin 
1921), 337-352. 

A list of the compositions of the different members of the Morel family is appended 
to this article. 
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it is difficult to surmise what they might have been able to accomplish 
as poets. Their chief service to French letters, however, lies in the fact 
that their encouragement and advice was instrumental in shaping the 
careers of numerous men of letters. It was Morel who, working in col- 
laboration with his neighbor Michel de L’Hospital, guarded the poets 
of the new school against the jealous attacks of Mellin de Saint-Gelais 
and his followers and established them in the good graces of Madame 
Marguerite and Henri II.'”7 In appreciation of these services and of 
benefits which he derived from association with other poets and human- 
ists in Morel’s home, Ronsard dedicated to Morel and Antoinette de 
Loynes the A ntistrophe X XI of his immortal Ode @ Michel de L’ Hos pital." 
And he did not consider this sufficient recompense. He had in mind the 
composition of a Hymne des Muses to be dedicated to his protector, but 
while awaiting the completion of this poem,'® Ronsard dedicated to 
Morel the Hymne du Ciel. In offering him one of the best compositions 
of his philosophical collection he manifested his gratitude for the valu- 
able aid which he had received while struggling to obtain the favor of 
those powerful at court. Morel, he says, possesses “les plus nobles 
vertus.” He is affectionately addressed as the one “qui seul de nos 
Francois de mes vers pris la charge.”” He reveals, moreover, that it was 
his custom to read his poems to Morel and those comprising his circle 
before presenting them to the public. His praises are, indeed, un- 
reserved: 


Morel, qui pour partage en ton ame possedes 
Les plus nobles vertus, thresor dont tu ne cedes 
A nul de nostre siecle, ou soit en equité, 

Soit en candeur de mceurs, ou soit en verité, 

Qui seul de nos Francois de mes vers pris la charge 
Couverts de ta faveur, comme Aiax sous sa targe 
Couvroit l’archer Teucer, que les Troyens pressoyent 
De traits, qui sur le dos du boucler se frissoyent: 

Ce-pendant qu’ loisir l’Hynne je te faconne 
Des Muses, pren en gré ce Ciel que je te donne, 

A toy digne de luy, comme l’ayant cognu 

Long temps avant que d’estre en la terre venu, 

Et qui le recognois, si apres la naissance 

Quelque homme en eut jamais ¢a-bas la cognoissance . . .*° 


17 Concerning this affair see especially Paul Laumonier, Ronsard, poéte lyrique (Paris: 
Hachette, 1909), pp. 70-119; and Pierre de Nolhac, Ronsard et l’humanisme, pp. 179-187. 

18 (Euvres, m1, 157. Critical edition by Laumonier, Société des textes francais modernes 
(Paris: Hachette, 1914-19—). 

19 The Hymne des Muses was never completed. 

%® (Euores, tv, 248. Edition of Laumonier (Paris: Lemerre, 1914-1919), 8 vols. 
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But even closer to Morel was Joachim Du Bellay. It was in the Morel 
home that Joachim had made the acquaintance of many of those who 
were later to be honored in the sonnets of his Regrets, and no other 
friend was so dear to him as Morel. Even Ronsard was obliged to sur- 
render the first place in Du Bellay’s affections to their common friend 
and protector. The first evidence of this friendship dates from 1552, 
when Du Bellay dedicated ‘‘Au Seigneur J. de Morel Ambrunoys” the 
translation of his Quatriesme Livre de l’Eneide de Virgile.*' The dedica- 
tory epistle makes Morel his confidant, and the poet refers to him as 
“cher amy Morel.” Besides, just as Ronsard wished to publish his 
Nouvelle Continuation des Amours in 1556 under the patronage of one 
whose good judgment was generally recognized,” so did Du Bellay seek 
a sponsor in expounding his ideas on translations as a type of literary 
composition. There is no doubt that Morel was in entire accord with 
his principles, for, in a sonnet published on page 2 of the 1552 edition, 
he compared the translator to a bee which sucks the celestial liquor from 
the flowers to give it to us “d’une main planteureuse.”’ 

Shortly after this Du Bellay began his unpleasant sojourn in Rome, 
in the service of his cousin, the Cardinal Du Bellay. But the distance 
which separated him from Morel did not put an end to their friendship. 
The poet longed for France and “mes antiques amys, mon plus riche 
tresor.” He could think only of those whom he had been delighted to 
meet at Morel’s fireside, and some of his most beautiful sonnets were 
composed while his thoughts dwelt upon them. To Morel himself he 
addressed many of the nostalgic complaints of his Regrets,“ as elsewhere 
he had paid tribute to him and his friends in the sonnet: 


* Paris, Vincent Certenas. Cf. also Euores, v1, 246-255. All references to the works of Du 
Bellay are to the critical edition of M. Henri Chamard (Paris: Hachette, 1908-1931). 
(Société des textes francais modernes.) 

% In offering this work to Morel, Ronsard relates how Triton had given to Euphéme, 
one of the Argonauts of Jason’s band, “un vert gazon de terre,” which was transformed, 
as had been predicted in a dream, into the most beautiful island in the world. He then con- 
tinues: 

Ainsi, mon cher Morel, la fleur de mes amis, 
Je t’ay offert le don le premier qui s’est mis 
De fortune en ma main, a fin qu’en quelque sorte 
Je descouvrisse au iour l’amour que ie te porte, 
Comme voulant trop mieux te donner seulement 
Un don qui fust petit, que rien totalement, 
A toy qui as esgard au coeur de la personne 
Et non a la valeur du present qu’on te donne .. . 
(uores, Laumonier-Lemerre ed., v, 209-212.) % Regrets, sonnet XIX. 

™ Du Bellay’s Regrets were not published until 1558, after his return from Rome. (Paris, 
F. Morel, in-4°.) Sonnets xv, XxxIIIl, XXXIV, XXXVI, XXXIX, LXXXV, CV, CXI, CXXXI, 
CXLvI and cLxxxi are addressed to Morel, and he is also mentioned in sonnet Cxxtx. 
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Ta Penelope, 6 l’Ambrunoise gloire, 
Et ta famille, o4 vivent de Platon 
Les saincts discours, et les meurs de Caton, 
Sacrent ton loz au Temple de Memoire. 
Ce grand Paulin,™ dont la vertu notoire 
Dessus les champs que sillonne Triton 
De I’Ocean au sejour de Thiton 
Porte l’honneur de plus d’une victoire: 
Et ce divin Michel de |’Hospital 
En qui les Dieux par un secret fatal 
Divinement ont mis comme en reserve 
Le double honneur des Muses et des Loix, 
Ces deux, Morel, tesmoignent aux Francois, 
Combien te plaist l’une et l’autre Minerve.™ 


The poet explains to his faithful friend the loathsome nature of his 
duties in Rome.”’ He shares all his troubles with him. He finally becomes 
so disgusted that he considers forsaking the Cardinal, but he cannot 
make up his mind without the advice of Morel. He is holding “le loup 
par les oreilles” and he asks: 


Que feray-je, Morel? dy moy, si tu l’entends, 
Feray-je encore icy plus longue demeurance, 
Ou si j’iray revoir les campaignes de France, 
Quand les neiges fondront au soleil du printemps? 
Si je demeure icy, helas, je perds mon temps 
A me repaistre en vain d’une longue esperance: 
Et si je veulx ailleurs fonder mon asseurance, 
Je fraude mon labeur du loyer que j’attens. 
Mais fault il vivre ainsi d’une esperance vaine? 
Mais fault il perdre ainsi bien trois ans de ma peine? 
Je ne bougeray donc. Non, non, je m’en iray. 
Je demourray pourtant, si tu me le conseilles. 
Helas (mon cher Morel) dy moy que je feray, 
Car je tiens, comme on dit, le loup par les oreilles.** 


After his return from Rome, ill and discouraged, it is in the home of 
Morel that Du Bellay finds the only consolations of his closing years. 
His letters to Morel, which M. de Nolhac sought and published with so 
much diligence,® reveal the closeness of their relationship. The poet 
makes no move without consulting his “frére,” he reveals to his pro- 


* Morel had met Captain Polin, or Paulin de la Garde, during his stay in Piedmont 
with Guillaume Du Bellay. Polin rendered distinguished service to France under Henri IT 
as admiral of the fleet. %* (Euvres, 11, 282-283. A Mons. de Morel Ambr. 

37 Regrets, sonnet xvi. % Regrets, sonnet XxxIII. 

* Letires de Du Bellay (Paris, 1883). Also RHL, 1894, pp. 49-51 and 1899, pp. 360-361. 
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tector every detail of his troubled life. Broken by the departure from 
Paris of his royal patroness, Madame Marguerite, he asks Morel to 
bid her farewell in his behalf: 


... A tous le moings si ceste fascheuse et importune surdité qui me contrainct 
de demourer continuelement enfermé en une chambre, eust attendu quelque 
aultre saison, et ne m’eust osté si mal a propoz le moyen de pouvoir faire la 
révérence 4 madicte Dame, et lui baiser les mains devant son partement: j’aurois 
moings d’occasion de me plaindre de ma fortune, mais vous ferez, s’il vous plaist, 
ce debvoir pour moy.. . .* 


Of all the Latin verses which Du Bellay composed, the best known 
and the most touching are those which he dedicated to Morel entitled: 
Neminem Aliena Iniuria Miserum esse. Ad Janum Morellum Ebred. 
Pyladem suum." This elegy, as Sainte-Beuve has said, is his testament.” 
Morel had always encouraged the poet in his misfortunes and Du Bellay, 
recognizing the value of this continuous affection, lays bare all the sor- 
rows of his heart: 


Il s’épanche tout entier, vide son coeur, mentre a son “‘Pylade” la blessure in- 
térieure qui saigne sous ce stoicisme. II lui confie les plaintes désolées qu’il a 
redites en lui-méme, en se voyant trahi par ceux qui juraient naguére amitié 
fraternelle; le violent accés de misanthropie qu’il a éprouvé devant un tel 
manque de foi; le souhait de mourir qu’a formé son désespoir. Il lui dit aussi ce 
qui, dans son malheur, le console, l’encourage. Sans doute, la calomuie le prive 
d’un patron, mais non de sa gloire et de son honneur, les seuls biens vraiment 
personnels.* 


Although Morel and Antoinette de Loynes are best known to those 
familiar with the works of Ronsard and Du Bellay, they did not confine 
their favors to the great. In the encouragement of youthful talent and 
ambition they took special delight, and we need only mention two of 
their contemporaries to illustrate the value of their guidance. Scévole 
de Sainte-Marthe accords Morel a very high tribute in the statement 
that “ce fut luy qui le premier me donna courage d’oser quelque chose.’ 
Nor was their circle limited to poets. In a dedicatory epistle of July 15, 
1557, Pierre Forcadel offered to Michel de L’Hospital the second book 
of his Arithmétique. He writes: 


% Lettres, pp. 35-41. Printed with a few slight changes under the title of Lettre 2 un sien 
amy in the Tombeau of Henri II. Reproduced by Marty-Laveaux in his edition of Du Bel- 
lay’s Geuores, 1, 472-475. 

* (Paris: F. Morel, 1569). Following the Xenia. 

% Nouveaux Lundis (Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1884), x1, 352. 

*® Henri Chamard, Joachim Du Bellay (Lille, 1900), p. 464. 

™% Discours de Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, sur les imitations et autres euvres, fol. 92 in the 
CEuvres de Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, (Paris: M. Patisson, 1579). 
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Je ne l’eusse jamais fait sortir en lumiére sons le courage que m’a donné M. de 
Morel, homme de non moindre érudition que de singulier jugement, lequel m’a 
tousjours admonesté que pour empeschement quelconque je n’eusse 4 délaisser 
ma pointe... .* 


Such were the parents of Camille de Morel. Steeped from infancy in 
the learned atmosphere of the Morel home and constantly surrounded 
by friends and admirers, it is quite understandable that she developed 
into a marvel of erudition. 





Born in Paris in 1547, Camille de Morel seems to have been so 
thoroughly instructed in Latin and Greek that even as a child she was 
as proficient in those languages as in her native tongue.*”? Surrounded 
in her infancy by humanists and poets, it was her good fortune to be in 
a milieu where every phase of her progress was eagerly watched, and it 
is almost certain that the friends of her parents were interested in seeing 
what could come of the union of such a favorable heredity to the best 
of instruction. The lessons of her mother doubtless served as the founda- 
tion for her learning,** but before she had reached her tenth year, she, 
her younger brother Isaac, and her younger sisters were confided to the 
tutorship of Charles Utenhove, a young patrician from Ghent,** prob- 
ably early in 1557. A charming letter written to him by Antoinette de 


* Le second livre de V Arithmétique (Paris: G. Cavellat).—This portion of the dedication J 
has been reproduced by Dupré-Lasale, Les amis et les protégés de L’Hospital (Paris, 1896), a 
pp. 10-11. 

36 The baptismal certificates of Camille, Lucréce and Diane de Morel were published by 
Dupré-Lasale in his Michel de L’Hospital avant son élévation au poste de Chancelier de France, 
11, 30. That of Camille follows: ‘Le samedi 18 septembre 1547 fut baptisée Camille fille de 
Maistre Jehan Morel escuyer et de damoyselle Anthoinette de Loynes, sa femme. Le 
parrain Anthoine de Lyon, conseiller du Roi en sa court de parlement, et marraines damoy- 
selles Francoise Duprat et Marguerite Vignault.””—These certificates were copied from the 
register of the church of Saint-André-des-Arts before their destruction by the Commune. 

37 If we may accept the testimony of La Croix du Maine, Camille’s linguistic ability was 
not confined to the ancient tongues. He writes: ‘Cette Damoiselle a été si bien instruite 
par les plus savans hommes de France, et autres lieux, qu’elle s’est rendue admirable 
a tout nostre siécle, pour étre des plus doctes Damoiselles de France, soit en Grec, Latin, 
Francois, Italien, Espagnol, et autres langues étrangéres. . . .”” Bibl. Fran., 1, 99. 

38 In a charming letter to Michel de L’Hospital, Antoinette tells how, having abandoned 
her studies for a few days, she conceived the idea that the Carmina Aurea of Pythagoras 
might contain something worthy of being known by the youth of her day. She had, there- 
fore, translated these poems into French and was sending the manuscript to L’Hospital 
in the hope that her efforts might meet with his approval. It is more than probable that 
Antoinette did this in connection with the instruction of her own children. (Bibl. Nat., 
Fonds Dupuy 699, fol. 24.) 

%® In 1558 Jean Dorat addressed to Utenhove the Latin poem: Ad Carolum Utenhovium 
patritium Gandavensem, Joan. Aurati Lemovicis Elegia. See Adriani Tcrnebi . . . variorum 2 
poematum Silva (Bale, 1568?), pp. 166-169. 
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Loynes in October, 1557, assures us that he has already been with them 
for some time. Utenhove has been ill, the studies of his pupils have 
suffered from neglect; their mother looks forward eagerly to the return 
of the young Belgian and writes him as follows: 


Carolo Utenhovio optimo atque eruditissimo iuveni, Antonia Deloina S. P. D. 

Tuam accepi epistolam, Carole optime, ex qua, magnam voluptatem te per- 
cepi tum equidem, quod te (Dei beneficio) pristinam tuam valetudinem recu- 
perasse intellexi, tum etiam, quod tuum, erga nostros studium facile animad- 
verti: quam ob rem non possum non tibi gratias agere. Spero fore, mi Carole, 
ut brevi tempore (Deo opt. max. favente) tuos discipulos recuperes, vel potius 
illi te, sed quam magnam suorum studiorum iacturum, fecerint ((cum maxime 
(ut saepe) dixi non satis exacte in grammatica exercitati sunt)) tu videbis. 
Poteris vero minimo negotio ruinas istas instaurare. Vale ex Gryneo nostro cald. 
octob. anno 1557.“ 


In choosing Charles Utenhove as the preceptor of his children, Morel 
may have been somewhat influenced by the memory of associations 
with the elder Utenhove during the days when both were in the com- 
pany of Erasmus in Switzerland.“ The younger Utenhove, moreover, 
possessed every quality essential to his assuming a place in Paris which 
would command the respect and admiration of the poets and humanists. 
Born in Ghent in 1536," he had pursued his early studies in his native 
town. Colletet writes: 


Son pére eut le soin de le faire étudier d’abord aux lettres humaines 00 il eut 
pour maitre ce célébre grammarien de la ville de Gand, Jean Othon de Bruges,“ 
sous lequel il profita tellement dans les bonnes lettres qu’il en fit un fond qui lui 
servit tout le reste de sa vie. 


The death of his father led to his departure for Paris, 


et ce fut la qu’il contracta une étroite amitié avec les fameux professeurs du Roi, 
Denis Lambin, Adrien Turnébe, et Jean Dorat; voire méme par sa docte conver- 
sation et par la douceur de ses mceurs, il se rendit si agréable a nos illustres poétes 


Fonds latin 10327, fol. 141. On the back: “Ant* Deloina.” 

“ Although the name of Charles Utenhove the elder does not occur in any of Morel's 
papers, the friendship of Erasmus and Utenhove would indicate that the latter was also 
an acquaintance of Morel. 

“A portrait of Utenhove in the manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fonds 
latin 18592, fol. 119) bears the inscription: ‘“‘An mpcxcv, aetat 59.’ Colletet states, er- 
roneously, that he died “le premier jour du mois d’aodt l’an 1590, agé de 64 ans.”’ (Bibl. 
Nat., Nouvelles Acquisitions Francaises 3073, fol. 490.) If he died at the age of 64, it must 
have been in 1600. The volume which contains his portrait is composed of his Latin 
epistles, and was evidently intended for publication. 

* Colletet’s essay on Utenhove occupies fols. 489-491 of the volume referred to above. 

“ For a bibliography of Jean Othon’s works, see Foppens, Bibliotheca Belgica (Brussels, 
1739), 1, 707. 
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francois que Joachim Du Bellay,“ Pierre de Ronsard,* Olivier de Magny, et 
plusieurs autres l’eurent en grande estime at grande vénération. Ce qui obligea 
les grands de la cour, les ambassadeurs, et les princes de le considérer comme le 
plus savant étranger qui fut alors en France.“ 


And, if we may rely upon the testimony of Colletet, there is every reason 
to believe that few native scholars were more learned than he. For he 
continues: 


Il s’appliqua de telle sorte 4 l’étude des sciences et principalement a |’étude des 
langues, qu’outre sa langue maternelle, la langue hébraique, la chaldaique, |. 
grecque, la latine, Ja francoise, l’anglaise, l’espagnole, |’italienne, et l’allemance 
lui furent fort familiéres.“* 


Once established in Paris with the family whose hospitality he was to 
enjoy during the following years, Utenhove was quick to perceive in 
Camille de Morel, the oldest of his pupils, an unusual talent. His pride 
in displaying her brilliance was shared, moreover, by Du Bellay, Miche! 
de L’Hospital, and Dorat. Her inclination to compose poetry, both in 
Latin and in French, received every encouragement, and when she was 
but ten Du Bellay graciously compared her French poetry to Ronsard’s. 
This is certainly an exaggeration of her ability, but by making the 
proper allowances for his desire to please the child whom he affection- 
ately called ‘‘nostre Camille,’** we may obtain a fair idea of her accom- 
plishments. Joachim describes her thus: 


Cette Camille, délice de son pére, cette aimable enfant que Vénus se plut elle- 
méme a former de ses mains, que les Graces élevérent sur leurs genoux, qui aug- 
mente maintenant le nombre des Muses, Morel l’aime plus que ses yeux, si l’on 
peut aimer quelque chose au-dela de ses yeux. Camille ressemble 4 Morel comme 
un ceuf ressemble 4 un ceuf. Sa mére, qui lui inspira une pudeur si pure, la culti- 
vait comme la jeune fille cultive sa tendre fleur. Camille joue avec les vers latins 
comme si elle était née dans le Latium. Elle parle si élégamment la langue grec- 
que, que vous jureriez que c’est une jeune Athénienne. Camille sait encore |’hé- 
breu, elle l’écrit comme elle écrit le latin. Camille compose des vers francais, 
auxquels Ronsard lui-méme pourrait porter envie; elle touche la lyre avec une 
grace qui désespérerait Apollon; et ce qui vous étonnera bien davantage, c’est 
que Camille est 4 peine dans son dixiéme printemps.” 


On the death of Du Bellay, Utenhove collected the poetic tributes of those who fre- 
quented the Morel home and published them under the title Epitaphes sur le trespas de 
Joachim du Bellay Angevin, Poéte Latin et Francois. They follow the Epitaphium in mortem 
Herrici Gallorum . . . per Car. Utenhovium (Paris: Robert Estienne, 1560). 

“ Cf. Guvres de Ronsard, ed. Laumonier-Lemerre, m1, 280. 47 Colletet, loc. cit. 

4 [bid. * Lettres de Du Bellay, p. 24. 

© De Camille Jani Morelli F., published in the Poemata (Paris, 1558), fol. 32. Translated 
by Coupé in Les Soirées littéraires (Paris, 1795). In his remark on Jean de Morel, Coupé 
says that he “fut recherché de tous les littérateurs de la cour de Francois 1° et de Henri II, 
sur-tout de Balf, de Mellin de Saint-Gelais, de Marot, de Joachim Du Bellay.’”’ There is 
no mention of Morel in the works of either Marot or Saint-Gelais. 
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It is evident that the poet’s admiration of Camille is not unprejudiced. 
He did not live long enough to see that his qualification of her as the 
“Tenth Muse” would never be justified by her works, and he may even 
have exaggerated the degree of her linguistic proficiency. It is certain, 
moreover, that Ronsard never had much occasion to envy her French 
verse. Camille’s ability to play the lyre is not specifically mentioned 
elsewhere. There was, however, enough truth in his statements to 
justify his enthusiasm, as is evident in the light of Camille’s subsequent 
accomplishments. 

Moreover, those early compositions “auxquels Ronsard lui-méme 
pourrait porter envie” have not survived, and one is tempted to con- 
clude that Utenhove was merely assigning them to her as exercises and 
did not encourage their preservation. Of course it is probable that 
Camille did try her hand at composition in her native tongue, but her 
only French poems which have survived date from a much later period 
of her life. Her first works were in Latin, and among them the earliest 
was perhaps her Dialogismus Extemporalis with Du Bellay, in which 
Camille is saluted as the ““Tenth Muse.” 

Joachimi Bellaii et Camillae Morellae Dialogismus Extemporalis 
BELLAIUS 


Versibus alternis certemus, Dia Camilla, 
Tu mihi, tu Pallas, tu Calliopea Camilla. 
Ca. At tu Musarum princeps, tu solus Apollo. 
Bret. Omnes exuperas hominesque, Deosque, puella. 
Ca. Exuperare queam si tibi sim similis. 
Bet. Iamque, Camilla Vale. Ca. Charitum decus ipse valeto. 
Bet. Musarum decima es. Ca. Tu pater Aonidum.* 


Before Camille reached the age of twelve, a tragic event gave her an 
opportunity to compose verses which were destined to be preserved. 
The circumstances attendant upon the death of Henri II in July, 1559, 
are too well known to be repeated; shortly afterward Utenhove began 
the collection of his Epitaphium in mortem Herrici Gallorum,® in twelve 
languages, and in this task Camille was one of his collaborators. Her 


* Camille and her sisters must have possessed considerable musical ability, however, 
for in his epistle Ad Morellas, Michel de L’Hospital says: ‘“Quels sons harmonieux vous 
savez tirer des instruments! de quelles voix charmantes vous les accompagnez encore! 
Quelles beautés 4 la Cour forment leurs pas avec plus de grace dans un ballet, et se dé- 
fendent avec plus de réserve de nos licentieuses danses! . . .”” Coupé, Essai de traduction... 
de Michel de L’ Hospital, 1, 261. 

® C. Utenhovii . . . Xenia (Bale, 1568?), Xenia 81. 

8 Epitaphium in mortem Herrici Gallorum Regis Christianissimi, eius nominis secundi, 
per Carolum Utenhovium Gandavensem, et alios duodecim linguis. Plus les epitaphes sur le 
trespas de Joachim du Bellay Angevin, Potte Latin et Francois. (Paris: Rob. Estienne, 
1560). 
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verses in honor of the dead king have a certain naive charm and 4 ring 
of sincerity which are lacking in some of her later poems: 


Camillae, Jani Morelli Ebredunei Filiae, Virginis annorum vix undecim,™ 
In eiusdem Regis obitum, Elegia. 

Herricus antiquis Gallorum Regibus ortus 
Occidit, exequias foemina virque ferat. 

Magnanimi lugete Duces, lugete Monarchae, 
Herricus hic vester nimque Monarcha fuit. 

Ille suos populos mira pietate regebat, 
Rraecipuus factae pacis et auctor erat. 

Nullus in hoc aevo fuit observantior aequi, 
Mitior hoc Princeps Principe nemo fuit. 

Occidit ille tamen, quis Rege potentior illo? 
Rege quis hoc toto maior in orbe fuit? 

Si tamen hunc lacrymis redivivum reddere possem, 
Crede mihi lacrymas nocte diéque darem. 

Orba sacerdotum gemit hunc sacra turba, Senatus, 
Nobilium coetus, PieridGmque chorus. 

Extinctum moerent Regem iuvenésque senésque, 
Quique colunt agros, et maria alta secant. 

Sed nullum interius, nullum crudelius augit, 
Quam te mors fratris Margari diva tui. 

Margari, qua non est nostro pretiosior aevo, 
Ulla vel Eois gemma petita plagis. 

Hei mihi quam multi tam saeva morte bolebunt, 
Mors tua nam cunctis, Herrice, dura fuit. 

Perfusi lacrymis homines, noctésque, diésque, 
Morte tua lugent, Rex ubi sitque petunt. 

Nos sine Rege sumus, quia non ades Herrice nobis, 
Perdidimus Regem, cunct4que perdidimus. 


Utenhove must have felt, however, that the inclusion of Camille’s poem 
required explanation or apology, for it was not customary to take the 
lamentations of a girl of her age too seriously. So he added below her 
poem the following note: 

Hos illa perpaucos versiculos, adeéque ineptulos, veris non sine lacrymis, ad 
primum Regis obitus nuncium ut ut potuit, effudit: id quod res ipsa satis indicat: 
et qui eam eosdem versus ac plerésque alios, idque extempore, meditantem saepe 
spectarunt viri eruditi, vel ultrd attestari possunt. 


And Du Bellay himself, doubtless proud of her accomplishment, added 
the lines: 


% The indication “vix undecim” is interesting when we consider that at the time of the 
death of Henri II, Camille lacked but two months of being twelve years old. 
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Quod mirum hos versus nostram cecinisse Camillam? 
Carolus Utenhovus nempe magister erat. 
J. Bellaius. 


When Henri II was killed in the tournament which was intended to 
inaugurate a period of festivities, Camille de Morel suffered in more 
ways than one. The signing of the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis in April, 
1559, was to be followed by the marriage of Elizabeth of France to 
Philip II of Spain and by that of Marguerite, the sister of Henri II, to 
Philibert-Emmanuel, duke of Savoy. The approaching departure of 
Marguerite from Paris was considered by the poets of the Pléiade as 
little short of a calamity,® and the magnificent pre-nuptial feasts were 
to have their culmination, from a literary point of view, in the recitation 
of Du Bellay’s Epithalame.® All these ceremonies were necessarily 
cancelled as a result of the accidental death of the king. We shall see 
presently how advantageous the performance of this Epithalame would 
have been to the prestige of the whole Morel household, and Camille’s 
grief may even have been augmented by the fact that she was obliged 
to recite her verses in private rather than in the midst of all the splendor 
of a festive court. 

In his preface Au Lecteur,** Du Bellay explains why he has chosen the 
members of the Morel family to sing the lines of his “chant nuptial’ 
and he tells us something of their fitness for the performance of such 
a réle: 


Cest Epithalame, ou chant nuptial, est chanté par trois vierges natifves de 
Paris, filles de Jan de Morel, gentilhomme Ambrunois, et de Damoiselle An- 
toinette Deloine sa femme, couple non moins docte que vertueuse. Les noms des 
trois vierges sont Camille, Lucrece et Diane: noms propres et non empruntez a 
plaisir: ce qui semble estre venu assez 4 propos selon l’argument, comme tu pour- 
ras mieux juger par la lecture du poéme. Au reste, amy lecteur, je ne veulx oublier 
a te dire, que ces trois vierges (principalement Camille) sont si bien instituees es 
langues Grecque et Latine, et en toutes sortes de bonnes lettres, qu’i] m’eust 
esté malaisé, voire impossible, d’en trouver trois autres de leur aage plus dignes 
d’estre introduictes en un si excellent subject, et crains beaucoup plus de les 


® Compare Du Bellay’s letter of October 3, 1559, to Morel. “. . . Je ne puis continuer plus 
longuement ce propoz sans larmes, je dy les plus vrayes larmes que je pleuray jamais. Et 
vous prye m’excuser si je me suis laissé transporter si avant en mes passions, qui me sont 
(comme je m’asseure) communes avecques vous et tous ceulx qui sont comme nous ad- 
mirateurs de ceste bonne et vertueuse Princesse, et qui véritablement se ressentent du 
regret que son absence doit apporter 4 tous amateurs de la vertu et des bonnes lectres. . . .’’ 
Lettres de Du Bellay, p. 38. 

% Epithalame sur le mariage de tresillustre Prince Philibert Emanuel, duc de Savoye, et 
tresillustre Princesse Marguerite de France, seur unique du Roy et Duchesse de Berry (Paris: 
F. Morel, 1559). (Guores, v, 199-226.) 5 (uvres, v, 201-202. 
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avoir faict parler peu, que trop doctement: en quoy j’ay eu esgard non 4 ce que 
je scay veritablement de leur erudition, mais 4 ce que j’ay pensé devoir estre |e 
plus vraysemblable. Aprev. 


The Ordonnance discovered some years ago by M. de Nolhac*®* informs 
us also as to the costumes worn by Camille, her sisters and her brother: 


Le Poete....Representé par Isaac de Morel sera abille en Orphee 4 I’antique: 
couronné de laurier, une Harpe a la main. 
Representé par le petit Sr. Baptiste Scalin, en l’habit accoustumé 
audit Mercure portant la Caducee en la main. 
En nymphe et deesse, son arc et flesche au poing et sa trousse pen- 
due en escharpe. 

. .En gentildone Romaine. 

En Amazone et guerriere, ou en habit de Pallas l’armet en teste, sa 
Gorgonne en son bras gauche et un dard en la main droicte, en lieu 
d’aultre plus long Boys. 


The Epithalame was composed as an expression of appreciation to 
Madame Marguerite for her encouragement and protection of the 
Brigade during its early struggles, but it is no less a tribute to the family 
of Joachim’s other benefactor, Morel. It was doomed, however, to be 
one of the last, for even before the Epitaphium of Henri II had been 
printed, Du Bellay died®® and the verses in his praise became a part of 
the same volume. The poet’s illness during the last months of his life 


had only tended to draw him more closely to Morel and his family,*° 
and it is certain that no one lamented the loss of Du Bellay more sin- 
cerely than did the daughters of his ‘‘Pylade.” 

The eldest of these, Camille, paid her tribute to Du Bellay by giving 
another Latin version of the epitaph® which the young poet had com- 
posed for his own tomb: 


Joach, Bellati in sui ipsius mortem. Idem Latine, Camilla Morella inter prete 


Contegor hoc tumulo generosa stirpe parentum 
Cretus, et antiquis clarus imaginibus. 

Iam reor esse meum solo tibi nomine notum, 
Et genus, et generis nobile stemma mei. 

Nomine Bellaius, sed ab arte, Poéta salutor, 
Nescio nam quis me non bene nosse queat. 


* Bibl. Nat., Fonds francais 4600, fol. 302. It is signed with the initial “‘C,”” which sug- 
gests that it may be from the hand of Camille de Morel. 

% For the details of his death on the night of January first, 1560, see Chamard, Joachim 
Du Bellay, pp. 480-481. 

% The majority of his letters to Morel date from this period, and the Elegia ad Janum 
Morellum Ebred. Pyladem suum, as we have seen, shows the intimacy of their relationship. 

© For Jean de Morel’s version of the same epitaph, see Epitaphes sur le trespas de J. Du 
Bellay, fol. Fi. 
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Carminibus sed enim liquidé cognoscere nostris, 
AGnia fuerim clarus an arte, potes. 

Hoc mihi sed solum liceat tibi dicere de me, 
Me coluisse pios, méque fuisse pium, 

Nec laesisse pios: verae pietatis amator 
Tu mod6 sis, manes laedare parce meos.* 


But Camille was not content with this. She felt that she could best 
express her affection for the most brilliant poet of the Pléiade by com- 
posing a dialogue which would throw light upon his merits and the ir- 
reparable loss which French letters had suffered in his death. As the 
speakers of this dialogue, who could have been more appropriate than 
her own parents, in whose home Du Bellay had found the only con- 
solations of the closing years of his life? She writes, therefore: 


Camillae Morellae Jani Morelli Ebredunei F. Dialogus J. Morellus et 








4 A. Deloina 

Deloina Dic mihi quis lapidum iacet hac sub mole sepultus? 
Mor. Bellaius, gentis gloria Bellaiae. 
Del. Ille ne Bellaius tinctam qui murice vestem, 


Murice puniceum, pileolfiimaque gerit? 
Mor. Iillius iste nepos, quamvis sit et ille Poéta 
Inclytus, Aonio notus utérque choro. 
Bellaio fuerat pietas ante omnia curae, 
Altera Bellaii cura, Poésis erat. 
Ingenii monumenta sui nec parva reliquit, 
In sacra musarum mollia natus erat. 
Del. Hei mihi quid memoras? talémne perire Poétam 
Fata finunt? Tantum fata nec4ntque virum? 
Mor. Invida Parca solet sic unguibus optima curvis 
Arripere, et nulli parcere saeva viro. 
Del. Sit malé Parca tibi, malé sit tibi, semper avaris 
Impia quae manibus cuncta venusta rapis: 
Omnia bella voris tu vulturis instar edacis: 
Omnia Bellaio bella iacente iacent. 
Mor.  Lanificae placido rupistis fila Poétae 
Bellaio, valum qui decus unus erat. 
Scilicet ille fuit generosa stirpe creatus: 
Clarus imaginibus, clarior ingenio. 
Temporis hunc nostri celebres coluére Poétae, 
Et meritd, nulli namque secundus erat. 
Abstulit (heu) Lachesis, Charitum decus atque lepérum, 
Perdidit 6 quantum Gallia nostra virum! 
Huius sunt popolo saltata poémata saepe, 
Scriptaque principibus grata fuere viris. 


" Op. cit., fol. Eiiii. 
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Caetera quis nescit? praeclaras Gallia dotes 
Bellaii novit, novit et Italia. 
Non is mordaci distrinxit carmine quenquam, 
Illius haud quicquam carmina fellis habent. 
Del. Vestrum erat 6 placidae placido prohibere puellae 
Bellaio, afferret ne fera Parca manus. 
Dic age Parca, pios cur opprimis, impia vates? 
Si tibi fas homines perdere, perde malos. 
Perde homines potius, tantum modo laedere natos, 
Qui nihil in terris sunt, nisi pondus iners. 
Sunt quibus invisae Charites doctaéque Sorores, 
Queis pietas sordet, barbariésque placet. 
Praebuit hic mundo ceu Phoebus lucis egenti 
Lumina, divini dotibus ingenii. 
Dotibus ingenii linguae reparavit honorem 
Illae suae, Latiae restituitque decus. 
Sed quid lanificas iuvat exorare Sorores, 
Observant certum quem statuere diem? 
Omnibus atra manus Mors iniicit omnibus aequa: 
Quae tibi sunt aequa mente ferenda, feras. 
Siquis enim casus hominum consideret omnes, 
“Triste est hic nobis vivere, dulce mori.” 
Illius in tumuli quin marmore caedimus ergo 
Grandibus Utenhovi carmina bina notis? 
Bellaius Placidam Capit Hac Sub Mole Quietem, 
Ile Ile Humani Delitiae Generis. 
It is difficult to believe that the lines of this dialogue with such a back- 
ground of classical training and a depth of feeling are those of a girl of 
thirteen years. True enough, the reader may justly accuse her of being 
too learned in her phrasing, but this was characteristic of the century 
in which she lived. Camille de Morel did not exaggerate the loss which 
Du Bellay’s death had inflicted upon French letters, and she was doubt- 
less expressing in lines 36-40 a thought uppermost in the minds of all 
those who knew Joachim. The child little realized, however, that she 
would never again have a friend so devoted and at the same time so 
important as Du Bellay. Camille de Morel will live longest in the memory 
of those who are interested in the verses of the Angevin poet. His praise 
was her greatest conquest. 

But those of less divine inspiration than Du Bellay were likewise en- 
thusiastic in singing of her charm, her grace, and her talent. Aside from 
Ronsard,™ there is scarcely a poet among those comprising Morel’s 

 Epitaphes .. . , fol. Fiii-Fiiii. 


“ Tt has been asserted that, after having taken the dedication of his Hymne de la Mori 
away from Pierre Paschal, Ronsard offered it to Camille. The poem was in reality offered 
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circle who did not dedicate to her, at some time or other, Latin or French 
verse. In her presence Michel de L’Hospital found a welcome relief 
from the cares of the chancellorship. Only a year before his death he 
addressed to Camille and her sisters the epistle Ad Morellas,® in which 
he recalled pleasant memories of the days when they were neighbors.* 
Dorat missed no opportunity to exalt her learning and charm, while 
Camille amused herself and her friends by composing puns on his name 
in Latin verse.’ The interest of Dorat in Camille is easy enough to 
understand. In her brilliance and learning he could see a partial result 
of his own teaching, since Utenhove was at the same time the teacher 
of one and the pupil of the other. George Buchanan, who later had a 
part in the instruction of Michel de Montaigne,®* had an opportunity 
to appreciate her accomplishments, and during one of his visits to Paris 
he wrote of the thirteen-year-old prodigy: 

Camilla multé me mihi charior, 

Aut si quid ipso est me mihi charius, 

Camilla doctorum parentum 
Et patriae decus et voluptas: 
Ni gratiae te plus oculis ament, 
Ni te Camoenae plus oculis ament, 





to Antoinette de Loynes, as we have indicated in ‘‘The Dedication and Rededication of 
Ronsard’s Hymne de la Mort,” PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 432-440. 

® Fonds Dupuy 809, fol. 13-17, original in handwriting of L’Hospital and copy; Carmina, 
1732, pp. 432-435. This epistle was written the year before the Chancellor’s death, in 
1572. Coupé has given the following translation into French prose of the first part of the 
epistle: 

“Je salue les pures et doctes Vierges de notre Age. Leur voisin autrefois dans la Capitale, 
aujourd’hui fermier d’un champ désert, sans doute le grand nombre me croit mort, et le 
reste s’embarrasse fort peu si je suis encore en vie. Hélas! l’adversité fait bien disparoitre 
les amis, et la fortune, en nous délaissant, nous isole d’une maniére fort étrange! 

“Mais vous qu'une amitié sincére, étagée sur la vertu, m’unit d’une indissoluble nceud, 
vous les enfants de mes amis les plus chers, filles généreuses! votre attachement pour moi 
est plus durable, vous me restez fidelles autant qu’a la pudeur, votre unique trésor. . . .” 
(Essai de traduction . . . , 1, 259-261.) 

® Camille also honored the Chancellor with her own verses. Among her unpublished 
works, in the Munich Library, are the 19 Latin couplets entitled Ad Michaelem Hospitalium 
Galliae Nomophilacem. Cam. Morella. On the back is written: ‘Camillae Morellae Versus.” 
(Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 247.) 

§7 Cf., for example, her poem Ad A uratum, which ends thus: 

Exiit innumerus de te auri thesaurus, at in te 
Nil minus auratum quam fuit anté manet. 
Ergo tibi nomen qui totus es aureus, istud 
Improprié Auratus convenit, Aureus es. 
(Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 249.) 
58 See Essais, Courbet et Royer ed. (Paris: Lemerre, 1890), 1, 215, 219. 
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Nec Gratias gratas putabo, 
Nec lepidas rear esse Musas. 
Quae virgo nondum nubilis, artibus 
Doctis Minervam, pectine Apollinem, 
Cantu Camoenas, et lepére 
Exuperas Charites vel aequas: 
Hos nempe fructus Utenhovi decet 
Horto eductam fundere Lauream, 
Cui Lympha radices tenellas 
Pegaseo recreat liquore.®® 


The death of Du Bellay was soon followed by another development of 
great importance in the life of Camille. For some unknown reason Jean 
de Morel must have considered it wise to release Utenhove from his 
preceptorial duties, for we find that a year before the departure of the 
latter for England” he is no longer a member of the Morel household.” 
The extreme cordiality of the subsequent correspondence between 
Morel and Utenhove proves that their friendship was not affected 
thereby. We are inclined to see here an act of characteristic generosity 
on the part of Morel. At the time of his entrance into the Morel home, 
Utenhove was twenty-one years old, and during the four years of his 
teaching, he had doubtless been obliged to neglect his own career. It is 
very probable that the realization of this fact caused Morel to release 
him and to procure another tutor. Several men may have contributed 


* Ad Omnibus et Musis et Gratiis dextris natam Virgunculam 13 ann. Camillam, Jo. 
Morelli et Antoniae Deloinae F., in the collection Georgii Buchanani Scoti poetae eximii 
Franciscanus et Odae..., p. 132. This collection, pp. 132-134, contains the following 
poems dedicated to Camille and her sisters: (a) The ode to Camille cited above; (b) C. U. 
(Utenhove) ad eandem, eam sui oblitam querens, 2 lines; (c) Joach. Bellaii in eandem; (d) In 
eandem eitisque sorores, Lucretiam et Dianam Morellides, Car. Utenh., 2 lines, Greek; 
(e) Idem latiné, 3 lines; (f) Ad eandem G. B.C. U. nomine, 6 lines. 

In Du Bellay’s Poemata (1558), (c) appears with the title De Camilla Jani Morelli F. 
(fol. 32); (d) as Aliud de Camilla, Lucretia et Anna, Morellis, Jani Morelli FF. incerti 
auctoris (fol. 33); and (e) as Idem Latine, fere ad verbum expressum (fol. 33). It would be 
easy to accept these lines as Du Bellay’s: 

Tres fuerant quondam Charites, Jovis inclyta proles, 
Tres iterum Charites nascentur, non Jovis illae 
Progenies, docti sed docta propage Morelli. 

7 His departure for England is described in a letter to Jean de Morel, dated “ii Novemb. 
1562.” (Bibl. Nat., Fonds latin 8589, fol. 3.) 

1 A letter from Jéréme de la Rovére to his former preceptor, “de Poissy, ce v® jour de 
janvyer 1562” (O.S.) establishes the fact that Utenhove has for some time been away from 
Paris. It also shows that Morel had inspired in his pupil, La Rovére, the taste for poetry. 
The letter says in part: “‘. .. Je suys bien aise, que mon sonnet ne vous ayt despleu; 
quelques fois les apressoupées me trousvant seul, je m’entretiens des Muses, pour me desen- 
nuyer, et auray d’oresenavant par occasions la compagnye de Monsieur Utenhovius, lequel 
est de retour de son voiage. . .:.”’ Fonds latin 8589, fol. 37-38. 
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to Camille’s instruction after Utenhove’s departure; we know definitely 
of only one, Florent Chrestien, who was tried and found to be unsatis- 
factory. This fact, together with Utenhove’s regrets at his release and 
his continued interest in and admiration for Camille, is revealed in one 
of the young Belgian’s letters, where he says in part:” 


Christianum 4 te decessisse audio, nec miror, quéd ex Henrico Stephano praeter 
alia ad docendum ineptum esse cognovi. Quin nec eum quem nuper admisisti, 
tibi probatum iri vel ex eo auguror quod ex F. Thorio nostrate intellexerim D. 
Sancio, dum ille in patriam esset profectus nullo modo satisfecisse. Haec eo 
xal & rod wapaxpiua ad te, quod tuorum profectus fama salus et studia maiori 
curae sunt quam meamet mihi tum quod non leviter animum augat meum, iam 
tum Utenhovium 4 tuis nescio qua de causa, eius certe magno cum maerore, 
abstractum, cum primum tuis magno usui esse potuisset, ac tum 4 te non ad- 
missum solim verum etiam accersitum, cum alium admitti rudibus adhuc kai 
dvahpaPyros tuis liberis, praestituisset. Atque utinam quadrennium illud totum 
quo tuis non sine gravissima utriusque molestia docendis vacavi, privatis meis 
studiis meisque tralationibus desudatum esset ac nunc demum tuos ac praesertim 
Camillam, da veniam fasso, divino ingenio puellam docere licuisset, deum im- 
mortalem quantum et mihi voluptatis is labor, quantumque utilitatis tuis at- 
tulisset.... ™ 


The departure of Utenhove was deeply regretted by Camille, for she 
owed much to him. She bids him a touching farewell, reminding him 
that the door of their home, always open to the learned, will never be 
closed to him: 


Dico vale, nec dico vale tibi Carole namque 
Dico vale ut sanum te Deus esse tui velit. 

Non tibi dico vale, quia quod tibi credere fas est 
Non unquam potero non memor esse tui. 

Ac ne forte tui dicas non esse laboris 
Immemores, nostram nunc age adito domum. 
Gratus eris cunctis certum est, mandataque fient 
Omnibus ut tibi sit semper aperta domus. 
Nam te scire reor quod doctis omnibus huius 
Carole sit nunquam ianua clausa domus. 


™ Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 261.—Although this letter is undated, its approximate date 
may be surmised from certain remarks relative to the mysterious disappearance of Isaac 
de Morel, Camille’s brother. Utenhove suspects that he has gone to Scotland or England. 

Isaac de Morel disappeared sometime in 1561, as we learn from letters written to Morel 
by Jéréme de la Rovére (Rivoli, Oct. 22, 1561) and Joachim Dallier (Toulon, Oct. 23, 
1561.) (Bibl. Nat., Fonds latin 8589, fols. 50-51, 35-36.) The circumstances of his disap- 
pearance, together with his ultimate fate, are completely shrouded in mystery. In so far 
as we know, Morel was never able to find out what had become of him. 

% MS. cit., fol. 261r. 
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Sic tibi qui caros numerandus es inter amicos 
Qui simul et doctus, semper aperta tibi est.” 
Touched by the warmth of Camille’s farewell verses, Utenhove tells her 


father that the “Academia””™ has no youths even of twenty years whose 
knowledge of Latin and Greek literature is to be compared to hers: 


. .. Ex quo tuos reliqui, vel ut u@arixwrepoy dicam ex quo vos me deseruistis, 
ne dicam eiecistis, semel aut iterum mihi non sine dolore tuorum themata videre 
contigit, quid ex eo tempore profecerint nescio, hoc scio tuorum neminem ne 
Camillam quidem elegantius quicquam eo carmine quo mihi vale dicebat, scrip- 
sisse illud quicunque viderunt uni eruditi, non a puella, sed ab eo qui decennio 
hoc studii genus excoluerit profectum existimant. Ac ut quod verum est ingenué 
dicam, non habet haec Academia adolescentem vel viginti annos natum qui in 
graecis latinisque literis tantillum atque tua Camilla praestare valeat. ... ™ 


During his sojourn in England, Utenhove kept in close touch with 
Morel, and all his letters show an undiminished interest in the progress 
of Camille’s studies. He looks forward to receiving the verses which she 
has promised him,” he continues to honor her with his own composi- 
tions”* and, fearful lest her study of Hebrew suffer from neglect, he sends 
her a Hebrew poem with its Latin transcription. This is followed by a 
thorough exposition of all the principles involved and by the expression 
of his regrets at not being able to instruct her personally. “Quae coram 
tibi prolixius exponere maluissem,” he writes, “doctissima virgo, ex- 
ponam absens et brevius, et crassiore, qudd aiunt, Minerva, ita tamen 
ut haec tibi ad interpretandum non parum lucis allatura sperem. . . .’’”* 


™ Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 262. Above these lines Camille has written: C. U. C. M.’ 
which is made more explicit, in another handwriting, as: Carolo Utenhovio Camilla Morella’ 
On the back: ‘‘Erudito iuxta et pio viro D. Johanni Morello.’’ The poem is unpublished. 

™ Utenhove probably refers to the group of young men who frequented the lessons of 
Dorat, Turnébe and Baudouin. A year later he wrote: ‘““Turnebum Auratum et Balduinum 
a quibus doceor frequentare soleo . . .’’ Fonds latin 85839, fol. 3. % MS cit., fol. 261v. 

™ Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 263. Utenhove probably wished to bring Camille’s composi- 
tions to the attention of the Queen of England. (Cf. also his letter announcing his departure, 
Fonds latin 8589, fol. 3.) Camille acceded to his request with the poem Ad Sereniss. 
Angliae Reginam, etc., which begins: 
Cum meus extremos iret praeceptor ad Anglos 
Exigua mecum talia voce queror: 
Qua merui culpa ne sit, Regina, videndi 
Te quoque iamdudum copia facta mihi? 

The poem is signed “Anno 1563 Parisiis, Camilla Morella,” and appears in Car. Uten- 
hovit Allustonum Lib. I, (Bale, 1568?), pp. 15-16. 

1 His collection of 1568 contains: Ad Camillam Morellam alumnam suam, Xenia Cal. 
Jan., signed “‘Augustae 1566,” and Ad eandem Ca. Morel. Xenia, signed “‘Basiliae, Calendis 
Janu. 1568.” 

7 This document occupies three large pages, Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 255r-256r. The 
part cited here is on fol. 255v. 
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The study of Hebrew, however, must not have been a matter of primary 
interest to Camille,* if we may judge from the fact that none of her 
compositions in that language have survived. For the departure of 
Utenhove in no way interfered with her opportunity for studying that 
language—her own home was adorned by the presence of the outstanding 
Hebrew scholar of the century, Jean Mercier. 

Although Camille’s studies may have suffered by the departure of 
Utenhove for England, the same may not be said of her reputation, for 
in all his travels the young Belgian never failed to praise his pupil’s 
learning. Through him, Camille became known at the English court, 
as we have seen, and she was even remembered when her former master 
became established in Cologne. Moreover, on leaving England Utenhove 
returned to his native Belgium, and the stories of her prodigious learning 
and the specimens of her verse which he carried with him found admirers 
there no less ardent than those of the French capital. His own former 
master, Jean Othon, had a daughter who was quite similar to Camille 
in her literary aspirations, and Utenhove’s description of his pupil must 
have brought no little admiration and envy to her. Jeanne Othon™ 
herself was among the most learned Belgian women of her time and, 
being eager to salute one who stood so high in the affections of the 
Pléiade, she dedicated a poem to Camille de Morel.* With this she 
enclosed a letter which shows us the manner in which Utenhove had 
served as the publicity agent of his former pupil. She writes: 


S. P. Cum ad nos ex Anglia venisset Dominus Carolus Utenhovius, quem pater 
meus inter eos quos olim in literis erudivit, vince amplectitur, tuum mihi carmen 
dedit, quo lecto, verbis consequi nequeam, quam fuerim gavisa. Nam in his terris 
nullam audio virginem in literis humanioribus magnopere versatam: quare reg- 
num est, quod tuae gratuler felicitati, ingenio et educationi, quod virgineis 
moribus in tanta generis tui claritate, literas Latinas et Graecas coniungere non 


8° Although there is no absolute proof that Camille ever wrote Hebrew verse, her knowl- 
edge of that language is attested by the translation of Utenhove’s Xenia to the Queen of 
England into Latin verse. Cf. Caroli Utenhovii Xenia, ad Ser. Angliae Reginam Ex Ebraeo 
tra{ns)lata, signed: ‘‘Camilla Morella vertebat,”’ Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 258r. The poem 
is published, with several variants, as Xena 12 in Utenhove’s collection of 1568. 

® For further indications concerning Jean Mercier, see Nolhac, Ronsard et l’humanisme, 
p. 218. 

® Foppens places Jeanne Othon among the “foeminae illustres”’ in his Bibliotheca 
Belgica, u, 707. “Joanna Othonia, Joannis Othonis filia, Guilielmi Maiarti in comitio 
Flandriae advocata vidua, supra sexum erudita, quippe quae Musas latinas lacessere ausa 
carmen pangeret neque inelegans, neque invita Minerva. Cuius rei testimonio sunt 

Carminum diversorum libri II, editi Argentorati, 1616, 4. Item Poématia sive 
Lusus extemporanei, Antv. Guil. 4 Tongris, 1617, 8.” 

™ Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 250-251. Ad Camillam Morellam genere, pictate et literis 

Latinis et Graecis nobilem virginem lana Iani Othonis filia. (84 lines.) 
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erubescas, novemque Musarum, et Phoebi sacra tuis studiis non indigna censeas. 
Mihi sané, ut verum fatear, nulla potest voluptas obvenire tanta, cuius respectu 
literas Latinas et Graecas queam posthabere. Quibus non tantum voluptatem, 
sed veram felicitatem metior: Utinam domesticas curas (quod plerique in nobis 
nefas ducunt) prae his contemnere possem, facile paterer me totam solis Musis 
dedicari. Ignosce clarissima virgo meae audaciae, quod hac parum culta epistola 
tuas aures eruditissimas onerare sum ausa. Rogavit idem Dominus Carolus 
Utenhovius patrem meum, ut etiam soluta oratione ad te aliquid literarum 
darem, meque in tuam notitiam propter literarum commercia insinuarem: 
quamobrem si quid hic peccati est, id totum Domino Carolo Utenhovio tua hu- 
manitas imputabit. Vale lectissima Domina Camilla, et me in tuarum ancillarum 
catologo adscribi patiare. . .. Dunburgi Pridie Calendas Octobris 
Johanna Othonis 
Johannis Othonis filia.** 

In spite of these numerous tributes to her learning, it is certain that 
the death of Du Bellay and the subsequent departure of Utenhove from 
Paris deprived Camille de Morel, when she was but fifteen years old, 
of the two companions most dear to her and most capable of contributing 
to her literary development. Already at that age she had come to be 
considered one of the marvels of the century. Her name was familiar to 
all the erudites of the capital, and her compositions took their place in 
humanistic collections beside those of Dorat, Jacques Grévin, and others 


of equal prominence.® Such precocity, however, needs to be carefully 


* Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 279. 

% In addition to her works mentioned elsewhere, Camille’s twelve Latin couplets en- 
titled: In Typographiam Musarum Matrem Camilla Morella J. Morelli Ebredunei filia ex 
Graeco J. Aurati are published in an undated folio printed by Robert Estienne. It contains 
also some Greek verse by Florent Chrestien, and an ode dedicated to the printer by Jacques 
Grévin. Camille’s poem follows: 

Carmine Musarfimque Patrem, ’Ausasque puellas 
Cantemus, matrem Chalcotypénque Deam. 
Chalcotypen omnis pulchrique bonfque parentem, 
Dicamus nostro carmine Chalcotypen. 
Namque omnes solus genuit Pater ipse Camoenas, 
Non tamen ex una, matribus imo tribus. 
Mnemosynae primim commistus fronte serena, 
Edidit antiquam progeniem Aonidum. 
Progenies sed enim brevis haec erat atque caduca, 
Ipsa quidem pulchrae matris, et aevibrevis. 
Concepit sobolémque aliarum deinde sororum 
Ex Chirographia, Daedaleis-digitis. 
His quoque vita fuit brevior, genetrice creatis, 
Quae pariat longa pignora pauca mora. 
I4mque feré occiderat reliquarum turba sororum, 
Nullum unquam in terris, fors, habitura locum. 
Ab Jove mortales miserato, ni meliorum 
Tertia Musarum stirps, reparata foret. 
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fostered in order to guard it from pedantry, and since the admiration 
of those who surrounded her made them incapable of criticizing her 
compositions, Camille soon became the victim of her learning. The 
warmth and tenderness which had made her parents the object of 
universal love seem to have been lacking in her. Her youth does not 
seem to have been touched by love, and if we pause to consider the sig- 
nificance of this fact, we can readily understand why Camille de Morel 
never fulfilled the brilliant promises of her youth. She knew too much 
of books, too little of life. 


We are not surprised, therefore, to find that with the death of An- 
toinette de Loynes in 1567, the prestige of Morel’s home began to wane. 
More erudite than her mother, but lacking her best qualities, Camille 
continued to be the center of a certain group of humanists,® chiefly those 
who were at the same time friends and pupils of Dorat. But not much 
is known of her activities between 1567 and 1581. During the period 
when one would naturally expect to find her undertaking some literary 
task worthy of her ability, one is surprised to discover that Camille de 
Morel produced almost nothing. For this fact, poverty and the necessity 
of caring for her aging father may furnish a partial explanation, and it 
is possible that she may also have been discouraged by the diminishing 
number of poetic tributes to her genius. 


After the death of her father in 1581, for two years she devoted her 
energy to the collection and publication of the memorial verses which 
would immortalize his name.*? This task was fraught with difficulties 
and discouragements. It required patience and perseverance, but to 
the sole survivor of such an illustrious family it must have provided 
a welcome avenue for the renewal of relations with those who had for- 
merly frequented her father’s home. She desired to enlist the collabora- 





Quem fata Vulcano divdque Tritonide quondam 
Nigra superciliis Chalcotype genuit. 

Quod genus Aonidum longos volvetur in annos, 
Nempe ut ahena qui sit genitrice satus. 

Saluete 6 multum vates, et ametis ahenas 
Quas fecit Musas Dia Typographia. 

Concerning this folio and the relations of the Morels with the Estiennes, see Lucien 
Pinvert, Jacques Grévin (Paris, 1898), pp. 248, 250. 

* Among those comprising her circle should also be mentioned Guy Le Févre de la 
Boderie. In his Hymnes Ecclesiastiques, Cantiques S pirituelz, et autres Meslanges Poetiques 
(Paris, 1578) are found two poems dedicated to Camille de Morel, fol. 52v-53r and fol. 
249v-250r. 

* V.C. Joan. Morelli Ebredun. Consiliarii (Economig. Regii, moderatoris illustrissimi 
=a Henrici Engolismaei, Magni Franciae Prioris, Tumulus. (Paris: F. Morel, 
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tion of all those who were indebted to her father’s generosity and 
hospitality, but some of them were deaf to her request. Her verses to 
Ronsard asking him to contribute do not seem to have elicited any 
response whatsoever;** Charles Utenhove, living at that time in Cologne, 
sent no offering.** Many to whose fame Morel had contributed hastened 
to add their tributes to those of Dorat and Baif but the glory for having 
published the Tumulus belongs chiefly to Camille herself.” 

In spite of the praises which they had showered upon Morel on other 
occasions, some of his friends required constant prodding to bring them 
to the point of offering their contributions. The tardiness of Scévole de 
Sainte-Marthe, for example, caused Camille no little worry. It is true 
that his time was largely occupied with his official duties at Poitiers, 
but Camille could not forego a contribution from so close a friend of 
her father, who had paid Morel the tribute of saying that ‘“‘ce fut luy 
qui le premier me donna courage d’oser quelque chose.” Almost two 
years had elapsed since her father’s death, the publishers were insistent 
in their demands for the manuscript, but the collection was obliged to 
await Sainte-Marthe’s verses before it could be considered complete. 
Having addressed to him a Latin poem which proved ineffective," 


8 Camille is almost reproachful in her lines to Ronsard: 
Clare nepos clari vera probitate Morelli, 
Ronsarde, 6 patriae laGsque dectfisque tuae, 
Sic Patrui manes iam negligis, ut sit in illos 
Nulla tua docta linea ducta manu? 
Tam citd te capiunt tam chari oblivia amici? 
Qui fuit extremum fidus ad usque diem? . . . 
(Tumulus, pp. 45-46, 32 lines.) 

** Camille’s verses to Utenhove conclude the part printed in the first six “feuilles,” 
pp. 47-48. They express her relief at the completion of the task, and suggest that Uten- 
hove’s failure to contribute may be the result of her having neglected to continue sending 
verses to him. Begging him to forgive, she writes: 

. .- Nunc tandem insolito dolore victa 
Te cervice rogat gemens remissa, 

Ad te confugit, et suae precatur 

Ne sis duritiae memor, tuésque 
Versus mellifluos et eruditos 
(Quamvis ipsa suos, sed invenustos, 
Nec dignos numero, negarit olim) 

Ne sibi, ut tibi juris est, recuses . . . 

% The contributions to the Tumulus are signed by: Camille, Dorat, Nicolas Goulu, 
Frédéric Morel pére, Jean de la Jessée, Claude Ménard, Philippe Canaye, Guillaume Du 
Vair, Nicolas Rapin, Pierre Boulenger, Jean Edouard Du Monin, De Lerm, René Bouchet, 
Paul Thomas, Jean Mercier, Jean Gordon, René de Sainte-Marthe, Leonicus Poemenius, 
René Leclerc, Frédéric Morel fils, C. D. L. G., Abel de Sainte-Marthe, Balf, Jean Marquis, 
Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, Maximilianus Avignacurae, L. M. (Pierre Enoc de la Mes- 
chiniére). % Ad Scaev. Sammarthanum. Tumulus, pp. 46-47. (26 lines.) 
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Camille decided to write him an urgent letter. This document has, for- 
tunately, been preserved: 


A Monsieur Monsieur de Ste. Marthe. A Poitiers.™ 


Monsieur, je vous supplie avoir pitié du tombeau de feu M. de Morel, mon 
Pére, qui n’attent plus que vostre main pour estre parachevé. Je crains que l’on 
trouve aulcunement absurde qu’il tarde tant apres la mort de mondit S'., qui 
fut le xix du mois de novembre 1581, et, oultre ce je suis tellement importunée 
de la veufve et des heritiers du pauvre M. Frédéric Morel, que je n’ay plus aulcun 
moyen de les faire tarder; d’aultre costé, Monsieur, je ne puis gaigner sur moy 
de le mettre en lumiére sans vous, croyant qu’il luy défaudra son plus bel enri- 
chissement quand il manquerait de ce qui y doibt estre de vostre part. Je vous 
supplie, Monsieur, ne prendre en mauvaise part ceste mienne importunité qui 
ne provient que de la bonne opinion que j’ay de l’amitié que vous portiez a feu 
mondit pére, et que continuerez 4 sa mémoire, et aussy de l’estime que je fais de 
vostre scavoir et vertu. Icy je vous baiseray bien humblement les mains et a 
Mada! de Sainte-Marthe; priant Dieu, Monsieur, vous donner a tous deux en 
santé trés longue et heureuse vie. Ce xxi® aoust 1583, 4 Haste, vostre bien humble 
et affectionnée 4 vous faire service, Camille de Morel.* 


In less than a month his verses™ had reached Paris, the Tumulus had 
been completed and a copy of it dispatched to Poitiers for Sainte- 
Marthe. The touching letter of thanks which Camille thereupon wrote 
him has likewise been preserved: 


A Monsieur Monsieur de Ste Marthe. A Poitiers. 


Monsieur, je ne vous puis assez remercier du bien et honneur qu’il vous a pleu 
me faire d’honorer la memoire de feu Monsieur de Morel mon Pére par voz vers, 
lesquels attendant, Maistre Frederic qui disoit ne pouvoir plus attendre, avoit 
imprimé ceulx qu’il avoit vers luy dez devant la premiere de voz deux dernieres 
lettres receiie, mais d’autant que j’avoye resolu qu’ilz ne seroient point mis en 
lumiere sans les vostres, nous advisames que quand les vostres seroient arrivez 
l’on en commenceroit une septiesme feuille, avec ceux de Monsieur de Duguy 
mon cousin filz de Madame de Maisons, et quelques aultres, scachant bien qu’en 
quelque lieu que les vostres soient, ils reluiront tousjours entre les aultres. Lors 
que je les receu survint quelque feste, qui empescha que l’on ne se sceut mettre 
a les imprimer si tost, de sorte que ladite septiesme feuille ne fut achevée que 
vendredy apres diner et tard, tellement que tout ce que j’ay sceu faire a esté 
d’en faire despescher un livre de relier, pour le vous envoyer par ce porteur, 4 


® Address on back of letter. 

* Bibliothéque de l’Institut, MS 290, fol. 44. Autograph. Published by Dupré-Lasale, 
Michel de L’Hospital avant son élévation au poste de Chancelier de France, 11, 66-67. 

“ Jo. Morelli Viri Clarissimi Epicedium. Tumulus, pp. 49-51. These 62 lines, which are 
of little interest to us, were later revamped by the author and published under the title 
Joannis Morelli Epicedium ad Camillam eius filiam (116 lines) in his Opera (Paris: Pierre 
Durand, 1616). 
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fin que feussiez le premier qui en eussiez, comme ayant pris la peine de le disposer, 
et mettre en poinct d’imprimer, vous asseurant qu’il n’y en a encores eu un soeu! 
ni relié ny sorty de chez l’imprimeur que celuy la. Je ne fauldray au premier 
voyage vous en envoyer quelques exemplaires pour vous en servir ainsy qu’il 
vous plaira. Cependant, je vous supplie, Monsieur, que je succede aulcunement 
4 l’amitié qu’il vous a pleu porter 4 mondict Pere, a laquelle je respondray en tout 
desir de faire toute ma vie service a vous et aux vostres, comme je doy, d’aussy 
bon coeur que saluant voz bonnes graces, celles de Mad'* de Sainte Marthe, et 
de toute vostre bonne compagnie par mes bienhumbles et affectionnees recom- 
mendations, je prie Dieu Monsieur, vous donner en santé longue et heureuse 
vie, et A tous ceulx que vous aymez. De Paris ce xviii Sept. 1583. 
Vre. bien humble, et plus asseuree 
amie 4 vous faire service. 
Camille de Morel.® 


But if Scévole de Sainte-Marthe was guilty of extreme tardiness in 
this affair, the same may not be said of his son, Abel de Sainte-Marthe, 
who was in Paris at the time of Morel’s death, studying under the 
guidance of Dorat, Jean Passerat and Pierre Boulenger.* Through 
Dorat he had made the acquaintance of Camille de Morel, and in the 
days when Ronsard and Du Bellay no longer graced her salon, the 
neglected Camille must have appreciated the conversation of brilliant 
youths such as Abel de Sainte-Marthe.®’ Touched by the affliction of 
the last member of an illustrious family, and mindful, moreover, of the 
encouragement and protection given his father some years earlier, Abel 
was moved to compose the lines entitled In Tumulum Jani Morelli ad 
Camillam eius Filiam, which were considered worthy of inclusion in the 
Tumulus: 

Absit vanus honos, pomp4que funebris, 
Morelli tumulo, quem socium sibi 
Insignem meritis et celebrem fide 
Adscivit supertim pater. 

Tu tantum, 6 teneri virgo decus chori, 
Cui Musae faciles ludere Thespiis 
Concessere modis, hoc breve maximi 
Da carmen tumulo patris. 

Morellus iacet hic, si tamen is iacet, 
Qui sedes nitidi iam colit aetheris, 


Bibl. de l’Institut, MS 290, fol. 46. Autograph. 

* Cf. Dreux du Radier, Bibliothéque du Poitou (Paris, 1754), v, 247-249; and P. de 
Longuemare, Les Sainte-Marthe (Paris, 1902), p. 123. 

*7 René Bouchet, a nephew of Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, was also a friend of the Morel 
family and a contributor to the Tumulus. Concerning his life, see Dreux du Radier, op. cit., 
1m, 72 n. , 
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Dignus, fama volans ora per omnium 
Penna perpete quem vehat.* 


In spite of discouragements and lack of codperation, however, Camille 
devoted herself whole-heartedly to her task. Secure in the belief that 
her father’s name will live forever, she presents the keynote of the 
volume in her lines which enumerate Morel’s outstanding character- 
istics: 

Si virtus potuit mori, Morelle, 

Si constans probitas, amérque iusti, 
Si vera integritas, fidésque prisca, 
Si mens moribus erudita sanctis, 

Si magnae scatebra eruditionis, 
Extingui potuisse te fatebor... %® 


And she asks for strength to accomplish her purpose: 


. .. Vivit, nec moriturus est Morellus. 
Vivit, laetitia fruens perenni, 

Inter caelicolas sedens beatus: 

Integrae priis hic tenore vitae, 

Ac virtutibus omnibus peracto 
Aeternae sibi gloriae sepulchro. 

Ponas nunc animos, Camilla, tristes, 
Nunc suspiria crebra, nunc amaros 
Planctus, nunc faciem suum ante tempus 
Sulcatam illepidis ubfque rugis. 

Nunc expecta animo diem virili, 

Quo, queis nunc fruitur Parens uterque 
Clari nominis, et piae sorores 

Aeternis liceat bonis potiri.!° 


Her purpose was, therefore, fourfold. In addition to containing the 
verses in honor of Jean de Morel, the Tumulus was also to pay tribute 
to Antoinette de Loynes and to Lucréce and Diane de Morel. 

In spite of frequent contemporary references to the learning of her 
sisters, they seem to have shone chiefly in the reflected glory of Camille. 
I have succeeded in finding but one composition by each of them. 
Among the manuscripts of the Munich collection, one page is occupied 


* Tumulus, p. 40. Both Dreux du Radier and Longuemare claim that Abel de Sainte- 
Marthe composed these lines at the age of fourteen, but the following dates will speak for 
themselves. Abel was born May 3, 1566. Jean de Morel died November 19, 1581. The 
Tumulus was published in September, 1583. 

The same poet also dedicated to Camille de Morel Marg. Laciae Tumulus. Ad Camillam 
Morellam, (37 lines) in Abelii Sammarthani Scaevolae fil., Poemata (Paris, 1597), fol. 29v. 

* Tumulus, pp. 3-5, Camillae Morellae in Joan. Morelli patris sui charissimi obitum. 

100 Loc. cit. 
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by a tribute to Madame Marguerite which bears, at the end, the follow- 
ing indication: “Anno M. D. L. V. III Mense Janu". Hisce paucis 
verbis, Margaretam Henrici Galliarum Regis sororem nostri seculi 
Pallada unicam Diana Morella, annorum vixdum septem, virguncula 
salutabat.”!"! The text contains several notes in another hand, and may 
or may not have been written by Diane. 

Lucréce de Morel, who is generally considered to have been more 
learned than Diane, is the author of a “lettre escripte 4 Madame de 
Bryante du 29° de Juillet 1572.” Although this letter is the only com- 
position of Lucréce that has come down to us, its grace and charm 
render it worthy of inclusion in this study. It has none of Camille’s 
pedantry; although formal in the Renaissance manner, it has a certain 
air of warmth and sincerity which reminds us of Antoinette de Loynes: 


Madame, mon debvoir me commandant Je n’ay voulu faillir a vous escrire ce 
mot, tant pour vous faire entendre l’aise et contentement que Monsieur de 
Morel mon Pére et nous toutes avons receu d’ouyr de voz bonnes nouvelles, 
(desquelles nous louons Dieu grandement comme de la chose que nous avions le 
plus desirée depuis votre partement de ceste ville) que pour vous remercier de 
ma part bien humblement du bien et honneur qu’il vous plaist nous faire d’avoir 
souvenance de nous, ce qui nous ramentoit encores ceste bonne volunté delaquelle 
vous avez assez faict de demonstration en ce peu de temps que nous avons eu cet 
heur que d’estre cogneiies de vous, sans toutesfois avoir esté provocquées par 
aulcun notre mérite dont je me sents pour mon particulier tellement obligée qu’i! 
me semble quasi impossible de m’en pouvoir jamais acquitter si n’est que le 
désir que j’ay de vous faire humble service puisse en cet endroit tenir quelque 
lieu vous asseurant Madame que vous n’avez en ce monde servante qui de meil- 
leur coeur ny plus voluntiers s’y employe que j’espere faire tout le temps de ma 
vie. Et ne m’estimeray jamais heureuse sinon lorsque Dieu m’en aura donné les 
moyens: mais je ne vous en diray pour ceste hoeure daventage me reservant a 
vous faire trop plus certaine proeuve de ceste mienne volunté lors que me ferez 
cet honneur que de me commander, vous suppliant Madame, (a ceste occasion) 
s’il y a chose en ceste ville 4 quoy nous vous puissions servir en votre absence ne 
vous espargner en rien et croire qu’il n’y a celle de nous qui ne s’estime heureuse 
de vous obeir et n’impute tousiours 4 honneur d’estre employée pour quelque 
chose que ce soit a votre service, estant asseurées que nous ne nous scaurions 
adresser en meilleur endroit. Et pour ne vous ennuyer de plus longue lettre ap- 
pres vous avoir baisé les mains, je salueray de mes bien humbles recommenda- 
tions voz bonnes graces priant Dieu 

Madame vous maintenir avec santé tres longue et tres heureuse vie continuelle- 
ment en sa saincte et digne garde de vostre maison a Paris ce. . . 1572. 

Votre bien humble et obeissante 
servante 4 jamais 
Lucresse de Morel.’ 
101 Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 266. 
18 Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 265. Copy, probably in the hand of Lucréce. 
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Having composed the selection which serves as preface to the Tumu- 
lus, Camille was content to allow others to speak of her father’s virtues. 
True enough, she dedicated poems to Jean de la Jessée,'® Pierre Bou- 
lenger,'* Scévole de Sainte-Marthe,'® Utenhove,’® and Ronsard!” in 
which she invited their collaboration, but she took special care that the 
other members of her family should receive the attention which they 
deserved. The memory of Antoinette de Loynes was not so fresh in the 
minds of others as in her own, and she does not allow it to suffer from 
neglect.!°* Mindful, no doubt, of her mother’s fondness for the sonnet 
and of the fact that she had preferred to compose in French rather than 
in Latin, Camille included in the Tumulus the only two French sonnets 
from her pen which have survived. In the first she laments her mother’s 
loss in terms whose sincerity could not be doubted by anyone familiar 
with the vicissitudes of the author’s life after the year 1581: 


Sonnet de Dam. Camille de Morel sur le trespas de D. Antoinette Deloines 
sa tres-honoree Mere. 


Las, combien de ta mort la triste souvenance 
Apporte tous les jours de tourmens 4 mon cceur! 
Las, combien de repos elle oste et de vigueur 
A mon esprit troublé d’une si rude absence! 

Plus s’eslongne le jour de ma tant lourde perte, 
Plus je ressen le mal du traict que me lanca 


Ta mort, qui par mon cueur tous mes sens traversa, 
Tant qu’onques puis n’ont eu leur santé recouverte. 
O mere, 4 moy cent fois plus chere que ma vie! 
Pourquoy ne t’ay-je encor’ jusques au ciel suivie, 
Puis qu’aussi bien icy je n’ay vescu depuis! 
Fortune (a qui je suis de nature odieuse) 
Me retient icy bas, pour m’y veoir mal-heureuse, 
Scachant bien qu’apres toy ne vivroy que d’ennuis.'” 


108 Ad Joanneum Jesseum Camilla Morella, pp. 12-13, 36 lines. 
1% Camilla Morella ad P. Bulengerum, p. 25, 6 lines. 
106 Ad Scaev. Sammarthanum, pp. 46-47, 26 lines. 
16 Ad Carolum Utenhovium Camilla Morella, pp. 47-48, 30 lines. 
197 Camilla Morella ad Ronsardum, p. 45, 32 lines. 
108 Some years earlier, Camille had translated into Latin verse the Greek poem in which 
Utenhove derives the name Deloines from Delus and Aonia: 
Antonia Deloina ex Graeco C. U. Camilla Morella Interprete. 
Credita quae Phoebi Delus fuit insula nutrix, 
Illa tibi nomen Deiloina dedit. 
Illa Deum, doctae gaudent quo praeside Musae, 
Nutriit, Ambrosio Delus odore fiuens. 
Inde tuo Ambrosii distillant ore liquores, 
Aonia Aonii lausque decfisque chori. 
(C. Utenhovii . . . Xenia, Xenia 67. Also in Epitaphium Her. Gall. . . . , Diiii.) 
1 Tumulus, p. 6. 
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Camille’s second sonnet lacks the grace and spontaneity of the first: 


Sonet sur le trespas de feu Dam. Anthoinette Deloynes. par Dam. 
Camille de Morel, sa fille. 

Des Dames le flambeau, le miroir et la gloire, 
De sa race l’honneur, l’heur de sa nation, 
Qui a eu sur le vice et sur !’affection, 
Sur la vie et la mort et dessus soy victoire. 

Anthoinette, au surnom Deloynes, dont l’ame 
Aspirant vers le ciel, tant qu’icy a vescu 

» A guerroyé son corps, lequel laissant veincu, 
Et de sa liberté demeurante la dame, 

Est retournée aux cieux, d oi avoit pris naissance. 
La des biens aeternels recoit la jouissance, 
Du sainct desir desquels icy bas languissoit, 

Et son corps ce pendant attent sous ceste lame 
Qu’un jour reprenne vie avec ceste belle ame, 
Reverant ce qu’en elle autrefois mesprisoit.™ 


It was in Latin, however, that Camille usually composed her poetic 
tributes, so it is only natural that she should have given further ex- 
pression to her grief in an Epitaphium: 


Nos igitur miseras, nos (heu) tua viscera natas 
Deseris, in media iam sine luce via? 

Quid tenerae faciant, amissa matre, puellae? 
Quae felix illis lumen et omen erat? .. . ™ 


Unfortunately, however, Camille was now the sole survivor of the 
“tenerae puellae”™ and her preface had announced the intention of 
honoring also in the Tumulus her two sisters, Lucréce and Diane. This 
end was achieved, but in so doing Camille never lost sight of the just 
proportion of space which her sisters deserved. To Diane, the less 
erudite," only incidental mention was given." Lucréce, while not to 


0 Tumulus, p. 55. If we may judge from the position of this sonnet in the Tumulus, it 
may have been composed in order to use up all the space made available by the printing 
of a seventh “‘feuille.’’ (Cf. Camille’s second letter to Sainte-Marthe.) It is followed (p.56) 
only by the linesof Frédéric Morel the younger, in honor of the friendship which had existed 
between Jean de Morel and his own father, who had died while the Tumulus was being 
assembled. 

11 In Antoniae Deloinae Matris Chariss. Tumulum, Camillae Morellae Epitaphium, pp. 
43-44, 18 lines. Followed by Aliud Eiusdem, p. 44, 2 lines. 

113 This mention of “‘tenerae puellae” would indicate that the Epitaphium was composed 
at the time of Antoinette’s death rather than when the Tumulus was being compiled. 

113 See Adolphe Rochas, Biographie du Dauphiné (Paris, 1856-1860), article on Jean de 
Morel; and Ménage, Vitae Petri Ocerodii ..., followed by the Remarques sur la vie de 
Pierre Ayrault (Paris, 1675), pp. 190-192.—Ménage reveals that the Morel and Ayrault 
families were close friends, and substantiates his statements by the publication of a letter 
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be compared to Camille in learning, was probably similar to her in her 
inclinations, and Camille expressed her grief for her in the elegy Ad 
Lucretiae Morellae Manes Camilla Morella Soror.“* We find, therefore, 
that grief over the death of her sisters has not obscured in Camille’s 
mind the fact that poets and humanists were chiefly indebted to Morel 
and Antoinette de Loynes. If, as they gathered in the Morel home, they 
stopped to admire the “Tres Charites” who furnished a portion of its 
charm, they were doubtless aware that the qualities of the parents were 
far more significant than those of the children, and it is certain that they 
offered their contributions,to the Tumulus no less from gratitude than 
in order to comfort Camille in her desolation. The Tumulus is a monu- 
ment to such qualities in Morel as had made him a bosom friend of 
Du Bellay, to the hospitality and learning of Antoinette de Loynes, and 
to the patient and persistent labors of Camille to rescue her parents’ 
names from oblivion. 


The completion of this task marks the end of Camille’s aspirations to 
literary fame, and it is difficult to find any traces of her activity during 
the remaining years of her life. In all probability she continued her 
relations with old friends such as Sainte-Marthe and Dorat, and through 
them she probably came in contact with a few poets and scholars who, 
desirous of paying tribute to the home which had formerly sheltered 
Ronsard and Du Bellay, dedicated their verses to her. But even these 
must have been few in number, and there is only one, Paul Melissus,"® 
whose poems in praise of Camille have survived. 

The first visit of the German poet and humanist to Paris in 1567 had 
made him an ardent admirer of Ronsard and the Pléiade."? He had been 
intimately associated with Dorat, was a friend and correspondent of 
Utenhove, and it is not improbable that he may have had opportunity 





from Utenhove to Pierre Ayrault, in which both Morel and Antoinette de Loynes are 
mentioned. He shows, moreover, that the two families were related by blood, Francois 
Ayrault having married Marie de Loynes, the sister of Antoinette. (p. 121.) 

14 This reveals the fact that Diane was married, however, which is not mentioned else- 
where. In the Elegie a Madamoiselle Camille de Morel, sur la Mort de Monsieur de Morel 
son pere, we read: 

... Ta Lucrece sentit la rigueur obstinee 

Premiere du destin, et l’autre qui rengee 

S’estoit dessoubs Hymen, peu favorable Dieu, 

Un peu apres te dict ce long et grand Adieu. . . . (pp. 52-55.) 

The Elegie is signed “L.M.,” and is attributed by Lachévre to Pierre-Enoc de la Mes- 
chiniére. Bibliographie des Recueils collectifs de potsies du XVI* siécle (Paris: Champion, 
1922). 15 Tumulus, pp. 44-45. 

us Cf, P. de Nolhac, Un Poéte Rhénan ami dela Pléiade, Paul Melissus (Paris: Champion, 
1923). 7 Op. cit., pp. 11-19. 
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to meet Camille de Morel on that occasion. However that may be, he 
was familiar with her reputation, and on his second trip to Paris in 1584 
he honored her with the only amorous pvems which she was ever able 
to inspire. In her youth Camille had caused her generation to marve! 
at her learning; it is only at the age of thirty-seven that she seems to 
have been able to arouse anything resembling love, and even in the case 
of Melissus it was probably more rhetoric than passion. 
At the end of the first poem which the German poet dedicates to 
Camille’s beauty, he salutes her thus: 
- O viva imago Palladis! o catae 
Medulla Peithds! o renati 
Flos redivive Camilla saecli!"* 


Shortly afterward, in a poem which is doubtless full of exaggeration, 
he exalts Camille to a position more lofty than that of the fairest 
goddesses of antiquity. He begs the privilege of seeing her and con- 
versing with her: 


Virgo Castaliis nomen ab artibus 
Aeternum merito nacta, decentior 
Horis, pulchrior Hebé, 
Scintillantior Hespero: 
Quam quinas aevo per trieteridas 
Cum desiderio cernere maximo, 
Ex quo prima diserti, 
De te scripta tuisque item 
Musis, Utenhovi carmina legimus 
Ni te Teutonici subtrahis oribus, 
O Morella poétae, 
Aut semotior invides 
Nostris luminibus lumina, fac tui 
Spectandae liceat, is pote, copiam 
Impetrare, tuisque 
Tandem colloquiis frui. 
Si non dura geris pectora cautibus, 
Si non difficilem dant auditum fores: 
Hos ipsos rogo saltem 
Ad dextram niveam lubens 
Pervenisse sinas, simplicis evidens 
Argumentum animi, non adeé malos 
Versis, quos meus ardor 
Tucundis citharae modis 
Expressit, Latii pectinis aemulos. 
Ah quei dura fores, quam teneris piae 
Eduxere Camoenae, 
Vatum numina, ab unguibus? 


M8 Melissi, Schediasmate poetica, secunda edita . . . (Paris, 1586), 1, 194-196. 
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Ah quei dura fores, cui labra primitus 
Mitis Leucothea, labra coraliis 
Decertantia rubris, 
Rivo lactifluo imbuit? 
Ah quei dura fores, nectare cui scatens 
Lenes lingua sonos edit, Hymettio 
Tinctos rore, favisque 
Hyblaearum apium litos? 
Quid multis moror? en sponte sud patet 
Indivulsa bonae janua gratiae, 
Et postes ab amico 
Se gaudent venerarier."*® 


Nor did he stop with this. He continued honoring her with his verses,!*° 
hoping that it might be possible to rouse the dejected Camille from her 
inactivity. He cherished the hope that Camille might at least have a 
place for him in her thoughts, but his only reward was the silence of the 
goddess whom he worshipped.™ Realizing finally that Camille’s muse 
had forsaken her, he could only put an end to his dedications and seek 
a more favorable reception elsewhere. 

It is not easy to understand why Camille was so deaf to his desire for 
an exchange of verses. Such an opportunity was not only accepted in 
her youth; it was even sought in out of the way places. Melissus had 
first heard of Camille de Morel as one who desired the very association 
which he was now offering, and his disappointment at her refusal must 
have been real. Years before, Utenhove had sent him an example of 
Camille’s youthful compositions, and he had replied: 


Littera, Penelope lento quam misit Ulissi, 
Utenhovi doct4 facta Pelasga manu: 
Tam similis Latiae est, ut eam videatur ab Argis 
In Latios Naso transposuisse modos. 
Fallor, an hac dices, Morella, subinde relect4? 
O proprio quantum est Argolin ore loqui!!* 
We can only conclude, therefore, that Camille had come to realize the 
futility of her erudition, that she was discouraged at no longer being 
worshipped by the first poets and scholars of her country and that in 
her disappointment at not having fulfilled the promises of her youth, 
she had become disillusioned and embittered. Melissus was worshipping 
her through the eyes of the preceding generation, and the realization of 
this fact probably added little to her happiness. 


119 Op. cit., 1, 197-198. 

12 In all, Melissus dedicated seven poems to Camille de Morel, as follows: 1, 194-196, 
197-198, 199-201, 202-203, 206-207; m1, 96, 248-249. 

111 Op. cit., 1, 202-203. Cf. also Nolhac, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

1% Op. cit., 11, 96. First published in the Melissi Schediasmatum reliquiae (1575), p. 75. 
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Those who have written of Camille de Morel have been content to 
accept the statement of La Croix du Maine that “Elle florit 4 Paris 
cette année 1584’! as closing the final chapter of her life. But it can 
be definitely established that twenty-seven years later she was still 
living and had not passed from the memory of men of letters. During 
all those years she seems to have preserved her love of learning, and the 
fervent praise of Joachim Du Bellay is duplicated in Pierre de |’Es- 
toile’s™ mention of her in 1609 as “la perle des filles de nostre aage.”’ 
It is to the Mémoires-J ournaux of Pierre de |’Estoile that we are indebted 
for the most significant details concerning Camille’s last years, but it is 
gratifying to find, also, that she has not been forgotten by her preceptor. 
In 1598, thirty-six years after leaving her home, Utenhove still thinks of 
her as the “Tenth Muse’ and the “Fourth Grace” and addresses her 
thus in a dialogue: 

Dic mihi Musarum tu quae numerum imparem adauges 
Et Charitum, 6 Charitum quarta Camilla charis 

Quidnam Divarum sibi volt haec hebdomas, huius 
Quae micat in quarti fronte videnda libri. 


But Utenhove died only two years later, in the year 1600, and Camille 
entered the seventeenth century without the companionship of any of 


those who had shared her triumphs. 
We learn from the Mémoires-Journaux that she was still living on her 


mother’s estate at Grigny in September, 1606,’ and that she was a 
more or less regular correspondent of the author."* Two years later she 
is mentioned in connection with the “Testament de Madamoiselle 
Daurigni,” one of Camille’s best friends.’** And, in January, 1609, Pierre 


123 Bibl. Fran., 1, 99. 

14 The de Loynes and de |’Estoile families came originally from Orléans and were re- 
lated by marriage. Michel de 1’Estoile, “échevin d’Orléans en 1547,’’ married Marie de 
Loynes, a distant cousin of Antoinette. Cf. the Généalogie de la famille de Loynes, p. 40. 

15 Du Bellay was the first to apply this title to Camille. 

128 In Frontispicium Theatri Urbium Francisci Hogenbergii Dialogismus, Fonds latin 
18592, fol. 86-87. The speakers in this dialogue are Carolus Utenhovius and Camilla 
Morella. 

127 Although Camille probably held this property until her death, it later passed to 
Josias Mercier, grandson of Antoinette de Loynes by her first marriage. See MS note of 
Mercier de Saint-Léger in edition of La Croix du Maine previously referred to, 1, 548. 

128 Mémoires-Journaux, Paris, Lemerre, 1875-1896. “Sept. 1606. Le mercredi 20*, j’ay 
receu des lettres de Grigni, de Madamoiselle Morel, auxquelles j’ay différé faire response 
jusques 4 mon retour ou jusques a ce que je me porte mieux.—Rendus, et |’un et I’autre, 
ce 25¢ novembre 1606.” vim, 242-243. 

129 “Sept. 1608. M. de Greban m’a donné, ce jour, la copie du Testament de Madamoi- 
selle Daurigni, qui est court, mais bien fait, estant morte depuis trois ou quatre mois au 
plus, en reputation d’une des plus sages et vertueuses damoiselles de ce temps, grande 
amie d’une de mes amies, Madamoiselle C. Morel,d’oi ledit Testament est venu.” rx, 127. 
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de |’Estoile makes the following entry, which reveals that Camille has 
become an ardent champion of the Reform: 


Le samedi 10°, M™* Camille Morel, une de mes bonnes amies, et la perle des 
filles de nostre aage, m’a donné le dixain suivant, fait par elle (comme je croi, 
encores qu’elle ne le die pas), l’an 1591, lorsque M. de la Curée™ battist les gens 
du Pape, venus au secours de la Ligue, et leur arracha les clefs qu’ils portoient 


pour enseignes. 


Rome est 4 bas plus que jamais: 
Peu ne fera, s’elle en eschappe. 
Qui la défendra désormais, 
Puisque le Curé bat le Pape? 

Et vous, pauvres gens, interdits, 
De la porte de Paradis, 

Ne redoutez plus sa censure: 
Nous avons les clefs, et vous dis 
Que, pour des desseins si maudits, 
Rien n’en mesle point la serrure.™ 


The final reference to Camille de Morel in the Mémoires-Journaux 
recalls both the literary and the religious aspects of her life: 


Fév. 1611. J’ay presté, ce jour, 4 Madamoiselle Morel, mon Psautier de 
Bucchanan, imprimé in 8°, avec la traduction de Besze; et ne s’en trouve plus. 
—Elle me l’a rendu, ce samedi, 19° de ce mois.!* 


However devout Camille may have become in her old age, it is certain 
that she could not have perused the Psautier of George Buchanan with- 
out recalling that, fifty-one years earlier, he had saluted her in the poem 
entitled: Ad Omnibus ef Musis et Gratiis dextris natam Virgunculam 13 
ann. Camillam, Jo. Morelli et Antoniae Deloinae F. It is quite fitting, 
therefore, that the last mention of Camille de Morel by her contempo- 
raries should contain such an important link between the brilliance of 
her youth and the obscurity of her closing years. 


180 Gilbert Fihlet de la Curée was Camille’s first cousin, having married Charlotte 
Ayrault, daughter of Francois Ayrault and Marie de Loynes. Marie was the sister of 
Antoinette de Loynes. See Ménage, of. cit., p. 121. 431 rx, 199-200. 

4 x1, 80. If Buchanan was faithful to his promise, a copy of his Psautier should have 
been included among the books of Camille’s library. For, in 1564, David Riccio had writ- 
ten as follows to Jean de Morel: “‘. . . Je n’ay failly de faire voz recommendations a Mon- 
sieur Buccanan qui vous en rend ung million, et s’il eust paracheve le livre de psalmes en 
vers latins come il a comence il m’en eust faict part pour les vous envoyer. Mais il m’a 
promis que vous serez le premier preffere aprez qu’ils seront parfaicts . . .” (Fonds latin 
8589, fol. 39-40. The greater part of this letter concerns Morel’s effort to discover the 
identity of the mother of Henri d’Angouléme. It is dated: ‘‘Escript a Edinburg ce dernier 
jour de may 1564.” On the back Morel wrote: “Du Sr. David Riccio, segret de la R™* 
d’Escosse. 1564.) 
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POETIC WORKS OF THE MOREL FAMILY 
ANTOINETTE DE LOYNES 

1. Par A. D. Damoyselle Parisienne. Sonnet. Charles de Sainte-Marthe, 
Oraison funebre de incomparable Marguerite, royne de Navarre, duchesse d’ Alen- 
con. Paris, Regnault Chauldiere, 1550, p. 133. (Bibl. Nat. Lk? 1150.) “Le Ciel 
estoit sur la Terr’ envieux...” 

2. D’elle mesme. (Sonnet.) Ibid., p. 134. ““Vous qui scavez la vertu estimer . . .” 

3. Epigramme sur le trespas de Gelonis, par Damoyselle Antoinette Deloynes. 
4 lines. Salmonii Macrini ... Naeniarum libri tres, de Gelonide Borsala uxore 
charissima. Paris, Vascosan, 1550, p. 135. (B. N. Yc 8332.) 

4. Translation into French verse of 18 Latin couplets of the Seymour sisters 
in honor of Marguerite de Valois. (Le Tombeau de Marguerite de Valois. Paris, 
1551. Couplets 1, 19, 22, 26, 29, 43, 45, 50, 54, 56, 59, 65, 66, 67, 68, 85, 88, 98.) 
(B. N. Rés. Ye 1633.) 

5. Damoiselle A. D. L. Sonnet. Ibid., fol. Liii. “Que dirois-tu 6 heureuse 
Minerve...” 

6. A. D. L. A un grand poéte. (Rejection of Ronsard’s Hymne de la Mort.) 
Cf. PMLA, xiv1 (1931), 432-440. 

7. Sonet par Damoiselle Ant. Del., on the death of Du Bellay. Epitaphes sur le 
trespas de Joachim Du Bellay, fol. Giii. “D’od vient que quand je pense a la Muse 
gentille...” 

CAMILLE DE MOREL"? 

1. Ad J. Gesseum Camillae Morellae, Carmen. 8 lines, J. Gessei . . . epigram- 
maton ad principes et magnates Galliae. . . . Paris, 1574, Epigrammaton 2. (B. N. 
Yc 8195.) 

2. Camilla Morella Car. Utenhovio F. 2 lines. Car. Utenhovii . . . Xenia, p. 112. 
(B.N. Yc 9600. Also, Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 273v.) 

3. Joach. Bellait et Camillae Morellae Dialogismus extemporalis. 7 lines. Car. 
Utenhovit . . . Xenia, p. 81. 

4. Ad eundem Galliae Regem Carolum Nonum Christianissimum in Europam 
Ger. Mercatoris. Europa loquitur. (Signed: Ca. Morella.) 6 lines. [bid., p. 29. 
(Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 273r.) 

5. Antonia Deloina ex Graeco C. U. Camilla Morella interprete. 6 lines. Ibid., 
p. 67. 

6. Ad eandem. 2 lines. Ibid. 

7. Ad Sereniss. Angliae Reginam, etc. 14 lines. Car. Utenhovit Allusionum Lib. 
I, 15-16. Bale, 1568? 

8. In Typographiam Musarum Matrem Camilla Morella J. Morelli Ebredunei 
filia ex Graeco J. Aurati. 24 lines. Folio printed by Robert Estienne (s.1.n.d.). 
(B.N. Yc 222.) 

9. Camillae, Jani Morelli Ebredunei Filiae, Virginis annorum vix undecim, in 
eiusdem Regis obitum. Elegia. 60 lines. Epitaphium ... Herrici Gallorum. ... 
(B.N. Rés. mYc. 335.) 

10. Joach. Bellaii in sui ipsius mortem. Idem Latine, Camilla M orella inter prete. 
12 lines. Ibid., fol. Eiiii. 

11. Camillae Morellae Jani Morelli Ebredunei F. Dialogus, J. Morellus et A. 
Deloina. 54 lines. Ibid., fol. Fiii-Fiiii. 


4 Camille’s contributions to the Tumudus are not included here. 
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12. Carolo Utenhovio Camilla Morella. 12 lines. Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 262. 
13. Camillae Morellae Versis. M.D.L. XVIII. Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 
245-246. “Hoc ego si feci vel si fecisse quid unquam. .. . ” 

14. Ad Michaelem Hospitalem Galliae Nomophylacem Cam. Morella. 38 lines. 
Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 247-248. 

15. Ad Auratum. 12 lines. Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 249. 

16. Caroli Utenhovit Xenia, ad Ser. Angliae Reginam. Ex Ebraeo Tra(ns)lata. 
(Signed: Camilla Morella vertebat.) 16 lines, Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 258. 
The same, with slight variants, MS cit., fol. 268. Published by Utenhove in his 
Allusionum Lib. I, p. 12. 

17. In Obitum Gilberti Dagoltii lectissimi iuvenis. Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 
269 and fol. 321. 

DIANE DE MOREL 

Salutation to Madame Marguerite, sister of Henri II. Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, 
fol. 266. “Anno M.D.L.V.III mense Janu". Hisce paucis verbis, Margaretam 
Henrici Galliarum Regis sororem nostri seculi Pallada unicam, Diana Morella, 
annorum vixdum septem, virguncula salutabat.” (Prose) 


ISAAC DE MOREL 

Eight Greek lines on the death of Gilbertus Dagoltius. Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, 
fol. 319. 

JEAN DE MOREL 

1. Joannis Morelli, Ebredunensis. In Laudem Erasmi. 10 lines. Erasmi Opera 
Omnia, 1703 edition, Vol. I. 

2. Eiusdem. 2 lines. Ibid. 

3. Jo. Morellus Gilberto Cog. suo singulari S.D. 16 lines. In Gilbert Cousin’s 
Opera, Bale, 1562, 1, 427. (B.N. Z 653-655.) 

4. G. Bell. Lang. equitis conciliati et apud Augustam Taurinorum Regii legati 
monimentum. Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 147. (Prose.) 

5. Gothofredi episcopi Viterbiensis vaticinium (fictitium) de nonnullis regibus 
gallicis cum nota historica manu Jani Morelli. Morellus lectori. Cod. Mon. Lat. 
10383, fol. 135. (Prose.) 

6. J. Morel @ Charles Fontaine. 12 lines. Les Epigrammes du livre du Passe- 
temps . . . , following Fontaine’s Ruisseaux. Lyon, T. Payan, 1555, p. 323. (B.N. 
Rés. Ye 1610.) 

7. Joach. Bellaii in sui ipsius mortem. Le mesme en francois par Jehan de Morel 
Ambr. 12 lines. Epitaphes sur le trespas de Joachim Du Bellay . . . , fol. Fi. 

8. Jo. Morellius Mich. Hospitalio Biturig. Cancellar., on the death of Gélonis, 
wife of Salmon Macrin. 10 lines. Salmonii Macrini . . . Naeniarum libri tres, de 
Gelonide Borsala uxore charissima. Paris, 1550, p. 104. (B.N. Yc 8332.) 

9. Trois sonnets et un Epigramme de J. Morel Embrunois, in the Tombeau de 
Marguerite de Valois, fol. Miiii and ff. Sonnet I. “Ciel fortuné pour un visible 
Rien . . . ”; Sonnet IT. “Celle qui fut comme un divin’ oracle . . . ”; Sonnet III. 
“O Dieu, 6 ‘cel, 6 vie droicturiere . . . ”’; Epigramme. “Tout ce om ’en terre onc- 
ques l’oeuil a sceu voir...” 

10. Sur les translations et autres euvres podtiques de J. Du Bellay, Ang. Sonnet 
de J. de Morel Ambr. En face du Quatriesme livre de I’ Eneide. Paris, 1552. (B.N. 
Rés. pYc. 1400.) 

SAMUEL F. WILL 


University of Iinois 












Ix 
LAWES’ VERSION OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET CXVI 


HAT Henry Lawes set to music a version of Shakespeare’s Sonnet 

cxvi “Let me not to the marriage of true mindes/Admit impedi- 
ments,” has apparently never been mentioned in print. Lawes’ version, 
which retains seven lines intact, alters seven, and adds two couplets to 
form three six-line stanzas, is found in John Gamble’s commonplace 
book of songs. This volume was formerly the property of Dr. Edward F. 
Rimbault, but is now in the Drexel Collection of the New York City 
Public Library. The manuscript is described in the catalogue of the sale 
(1877) of Dr. Rimbault’s library, as 


A collection of upwards of 300 songs by Wilson, Lawes, Johnson, Gamble, and 
other English composers, containing also the autograph inscription, ‘John 
Gamble his book, Amen. 1659 Anno Domini,” thirteen guineas, for America. 


The pages are in excellent condition, the writing clear, the ink for the 
most part unfaded. Gamble apparently copied into this volume the songs 
which he admired and wished to save, songs written by his fellow- 


musicians as well as those of his own composing. 

The text of the sonnet and a transcription of the version follow. In the 
sonnet I have italicized those words which do not survive in the tran- 
scription; in the transcription I have italicized the words not in the 
sonnet. 


SONNET CXVI 


Let me not to the marriage of true mindes 
Admit impediments, love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration findes, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O no, i# is an ever fixed marke 
That lookes on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandring barke, 
Whose worths unknowne, although his higth be taken 
Lov’s not Times foole, though rosie lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickles compasse come, 
Love alters not with his breefe houres and weekes, 
But beares it out even to the edge of doome: 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
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TRANSCRIPT OF THE LAWES’ VERSION? 


Selfe blinding error seazeth all those mindes: 
who with falce Appellations call that loue 

w™ alters when it alteration findes 

or with the mouer hath a power to moue 

not much vnlike y* hereticks p"*tence 

that scites trew scripture but p’*vents the sence: 


2 


Oh noe Lowe is an euer fixed marke 
That lookes on tempests but is neuer shaken 

It is the starr to euery wandring barke 

Whose worth’s vnknowne although his height be taken 
Noe mowntebanke with eie-deludeing flashes 

But flameing Martyr in his holly ashes 
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3 
Loue’s not tymes foole though Rosie lipps & Cheekes 
Within his bynding Circle compas rownd 

Loue alters not with his breife howers & weekes 

But holds it out euen to the edge of doome 

If this be errour & not truth approu’d 

Cupids noe god nor Man nere lou’d 










The Gamble manuscript gives but little direct evidence as to the date 
of the composition of this song. The water-mark is classified as un- 
determined? The one date which might furnish a clue occurs on the 
present first page together with some ribald verse. The date is written 
1-6-5-9, with dashes separating the figures, and the whole date repeated 
as if the writer were trying out his pen. This untidy page, the verse, and 
the repeated date fail to suggest a formal title-page inscribed when the 
book was fresh and clean, but rather the trial page to which the copyist 
resorted fairly late in the history of the manuscript when he had lost 
interest in preserving his volume in a neat and orderly condition. Con- 
sequently, too much importance ought not to be ascribed to this date 
in connection with the date of copying the song. It might be noted that 
the position of the song on folio 33 implies that it was among the earliest 
chosen by the copyist. The hand of at least the first forty songs is of the 
early seventeenth century. 





















1 In this transcription I am indebted to Professor Carleton Brown for several important 
observations. 

2A fleur-de-lis, used in Fuller’s Holy State, 1652, and Petavius, 1659; see Edward 
Heawood’s article, “Papers used in England after 1600,” The Library, Fourth Series, 
x1 (1929), p. 263. 
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How and when Henry Lawes came into possession of this version of 
the sonnet is a matter of conjecture. It is possible that one of, or some 
version of one of, the sugared sonnets to which Meres referred in 1598 
eventually reached Lawes. It seems more probable that Lawes read the 
sonnet after its publication in 1609, and requested that changes should 
be made so that the lines could more easily be set to music.* 

Whatever may be established concerning the date of the musica! 
setting or the authorship of the variants, the discovery of this song es- 
tablishes for the composer the unique distinction of being the only con- 
temporary, whd, in a sense, collaborated with both Milton and Shake- 
speare. 

Witta McCiunc Evans 

New York City 


* For a discussion of Henry Lawes’ life and works in relation to the poets, see author’s 
work on this subject, in progress. 
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DRAMATIC ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE BURNEY 
NEWSPAPERS 1660-1700 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of Restoration Drama is much needed, and it 

is to be hoped that either Professor Allardyce Nicoll or Mr. Mon- 
tague Summers will fulfil his promise to give us one.* The advertisements 
in newspapers concerning the publication of plays are invaluable raw 
material for such a bibliography. Writers on, and editors of, individual 
dramatists have occasionally made use of them, but the great mass of 
advertisements has remained uncollected and unsought after. I have 
thoroughly searched the Burney Collection of newspapers in the British 
Museum and extracted therefrom announcements of the publication of 
plays. I have confined myself to plays or songs from individual plays, 
leaving out of account books on the drama or collections of songs in which 
no specific play is mentioned. 

A. Authenticity—In how far are the announcements to be trusted? 
Had the books always been published when their publication was so 
recorded? One fact is certain, that a statement that “this day is pub- 
lished” was often inaccurate, as we find the same statement made about 
certain plays on different dates, though these dates are not usually more 
than a few days apart. On the other hand, a play is often advertised for 
publication on a future day and the publication confirmed on the day 
itself. It stands to reason that a bookseller would hardly be likely to 
tantalize his customers with continual announcements that a book could 
be had when it could not. Therefore we may, I think, safely assume that 
in most instances the insertion of a public advertisement meant that the 
book was out, or would be out within the course of a few days. 

Only in the case of the 1698 edition of Southerne’s “Sir Anthony Love”’ 
is there difficulty. It is advertised in the Flying Post, March 16-18, 
1698/9, as “This day is published” when it would seem to have already 
appeared by Oct. 1-4, 1698 (Post Man), a date confirmed by the entry 
in the Term Catalogues under June, 1698, and the title page 1698. It is 
possible that this was another issue. 

Mr. Arber has pointed out in his preface to the Term Catalogues (1, 
xi) that of books advertised in November, some bear the imprint of that 
year on their title-pages and some the imprint of the year following. 


* Mr. Summers has since published his A Bibliography of the Restoration Drama, in which 
he has made use of about fifty of the following advertisements. It does not evidence a 
thorough search of the newspapers and in several instances fails to quote the earliest date 
for an advertisement. 
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Hence he has drawn the conclusion that some books were published a 
month or two after they were advertised in the Term Catalogues. In the 
following extracts I have noted several instances of the same thing; in- 
deed most plays advertised in November and December, and even some 
in October bear the date of the following year. It seems more likely, in 
instances of this kind, that the play was actually published at the end of 
the year though it bore the imprint of the next one. On November 14-17, 
1682, the Loyal Impartial Mercury advertised that on the following Mon- 
day would be published Romulus and Hersilia and then gives the imprint 
1683 from the title-page. Evidently no discrepancy was felt in announc- 
ing a play dated the following year. 

In general, therefore, it may be said that the relation between the 
advertisement and the actual publication date is a very near one, the 
nearest in most instances that we shall ever know. 

B. History.—Advertisements of play publication are inserted in the 
newspapers right at the beginning of the period. The first reference to 
contemporary production is in that of The Jovial Crew, October 31—No- 
vember 7, 1661. Until 1665 there are several plays advertised and then 
the numerous newspapers came to an end and their place was taken by 
the London Gazette. This latter in the issue of June 14-16, 1666, an- 
nounced that it would not take advertisements of books other than state 
papers but that a page would be printed separately “recommended to the 
Publick by another hand.” This does not seem to have been carried out 
and the Burney Collection contains only one or two of these separate 
sheets. There is a gap in the advertisements from mid-1665 to November, 
1672, when Davenant’s Works were announced. In 1673 there are two 
notices, none in 1674 or 1675, and one to four in the following years. In 
1682, however, when, owing to the Popish Plot agitation, the number of 
papers increased, there are several. Thereafter, when these mushroom 
growths disappeared with the agitation which they fostered, very few 
announcements appeared, and the years 1684-85 are in fact barren ex- 
cept for elaborate details of the subscription publication of Albion and 
Albanius. It was only really from 1689 onwards that these advertise- 
ments obtained a permanent hold. Thenceforward the London Gazette 
took a number, while the advent in the ‘90’s of the Post Boy, the Post 
Man and finally the Flying Post, gives us very full lists for the last years 
of the century. Not every play even then was advertised and it remained 
for the next century to make regular announcements of performances.! 

C. Relations to other sources.—Since the catalogue of books known as 
the Term Catalogues appeared only in February, May, June or July, 


+ The years 1700-1703 have been dealt with by A. Jackson, PMLA (Sept., 1933). 
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and November, we are apt to hear first of a book’s publication some two 
or three months after it had appeared. Through the biweekly newspapers, 
we are able to get much nearer to the actual date of publication. In 
several instances, in fact, they give the exact date and though this cannot 
always, as I have pointed out, be relied upon, it is frequently confirmed 
by a further advertisement. The newspapers also supply advertisements 
for the first five years of the period when the Catalogues did not yet 
exist and embrace a great number of plays which are not included in 
them. I have noted in the text when there is no Term Catalogues’ ad- 
vertisement, and I have quoted the Term Catalogues when either the 
announcement there anticipates that in the newspaper, or when it ap- 
pears as much as a term later. In five? instances the announcements in 
the Term Catalogues anticipate those in the newspapers by a few days 
only; it is possible in such cases that a bookseller sent an advance copy 
to the Term Catalogues in order that he would not have to wait until 
the next term for his advertisement to appear. But in five other instances 
the Term Catalogues’ announcements precede those in the newspapers by 
a term or more. Here in two cases at least we can be almost certain that 
the newspapers were for some reason late and that the Term Catalogues 
are the better authority. Sedley’s Anthony and Cleopatra had been “‘acted 
often” by March 17, 1677, according to a letter from the Marquess to the 
Marchioness of Worcester.’ Term Catalogues enter the book May 28, 
1677, and Stationers’ Register May 4, 1677, but it is not advertised in 
the London Gazette until January 14-16, 1677/8. There can be little 
doubt that it was published as usual soon after performance, and that 
the May entry is nearer the actual publication date. The 1692 edition of 
Shirley’s Traytor is even more conclusive. The advertisement appeared 
in the May Term Catalogues but not until July 4 in the City Mercury. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1692, however, appears the follow- 
ing: “The Traytor ... hath not only been reviv’d the last Month, but 
also been reprinted with Alterations and Amendments.” The newspaper 
notice was two months late. 

The case of Mrs. Behn’s The Debauchee (Term Catalogues, May 28, 
1677; London Gazette, Aug. 6-9, 1677) is complicated by the fact that the 
Stationers’ Register does not enter the book until August 20, 1677, so 
that either both the Term Catalogues and newspaper were premature or 
we have a rare example of a book being entered in the Stationers’ Reg- 


2 Shadwell’s Epsom Wells and Libertine, Tate’s Ingratitude of a Commonwealth, Ravens- 
croft’s Titus Andronicus and Canterbury Guests. 

3 See Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles Sedley, ed. V. de Sola Pinto (1928), 1, 
190. 

* Licensed April 13, probably produced towards the end of the month. 
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ister after publication.’ With regard to the 1697 edition of Lee’s Princess 
of Cleve (T. C., June; Post Boy, Aug. 7-10) and the 1698 edition of 
Southerne’s Sir Anthony Love (T. C., June; Post Man, Oct. 1-4) we 
must assume that the Term Catalogues are the better authority. 

Eleven plays make their appearance in the Term Catalogues a term 
after they have been announced in the newspapers. In the instances of 
Powell’s A Very good Wife (London Gazette, June 15-19, 1693; T. C., 
Nov., 1693), Wright’s Female Vertuoso’s (London Gazette, June 22-26, 
1693; T. C. Nov., 1693), and Behn’s The Rover (Post Boy, Feb. 4-6, 
1697; T. C., May 1697), the publishers may have been too late for the 
June, 1693 and February, 1697 issues of the Term Catalogues respec- 
tively. Of Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist, there may possibly have been 
two issues, one by R. Baldwin with Motteux’s Loves of Mars and Venus 
(Post Man, Dec. 10-12, 1696, copy in B. M. with t.p. 1697), the other 
alone by Richard Wellington (Post Boy, April 3-6, 1697, referred to in 
the T.C. May, 1697). Vanbrugh’s The Relapse (Post Boy, Dec. 26-29, 
1696; T.C., May, 1697) and Lacy’s Sawney the Scott (Post Boy, Nov. 
20-23, 1697; T.C., May 1698) are also quoted in the Term Catalogues as 
printed for publishers other than those whose names appear on the 
title-page or in the newspaper advertisements. There are, however, a few 
instances which I have noted in the text® of the newspaper advertising 
the book for one bookseller and the Term Catalogues for another. 

We can therefore come to no conclusion as to whether in these and the 
remaining cases’ the newspaper announcement was premature or the 
Term Catalogues delayed. 

I have noted, whenever a play appears in A Transcript of the Registers 
of the Worshipful Company of Stationers for 1640-1708 (Roxburghe 
Club, 1913-14). Except in the two instances mentioned above, the entry 
is previous to the announcement of publication. 

D. Information about performances.—How soon after a play had been 
acted was it generally published? Prof. Nicoll, dating performances from 
announcements in the Term Catalogues, usually allows a month, but 
there are indications, though there can of course be no hard and fast rule, 
that a play was usually in print a few days after it had been performed. 
Thus we know that Congreve’s Love for Love was first given on April 30, 
1695, and it was advertised in the London Gazette on May 9-13. Prepara- 


5 The only other instance I have found in the period where an advertisement anticipated 
a S.R. entry is Amorous Orontus, Newes, April 27, 1665; S.R. July 1, 1665. 

* Not, however, when either the T.C. or the newspaper, as very frequently, merely 
gives an additional name or names. 

7 Shadwell’s Volunteers, Powell’s Bonduca, Filmer’s Unnatural Brother, Dilke’s City 
Lady, Cibber’s Xerxes. 
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tions for the production of Settle’s The World in the Moon are described 
on June 12-15; the publication of the opera is announced on June 25. The 
Duke of York saw Venice Preserv’d on his return from Scotland on April 
21, 1682, and Dryden’s Prologue and Otway’s Epilogue for the occasion 
are announced on April 27. The advertisement of Ravenscroft’s The 
Italian Husband, December 14-16, 1697, announces ‘‘They will be sold 
this evening in the Theatre,” which leads us to presuppose that the play 
was still running. Other plays are advertised as the last new comedy or 
tragedy, showing that publication must have followed close on the heels 
of production at a time when new plays were so frequently produced. 

Newspaper advertisements, like those in the Term Catalogues and on 
title-pages, vary between the forms “as it is acted,” “‘as it was acted,” 
“acted at.’”’ There seems to be no distinction and the phrases were used 
indifferently. “Is acted’”’ certainly does not mean that it was in its first 
run, for Crowne’s Regulus came out in June, 1692 (see Gentleman’s 
Journal, June, 1692) and was advertised for publication “as it is acted” 
as late as November, 1693. Durfey’s Don Quixote, Part 11, is advertised on 
July 2-5 as “acted at Dorset Garden,” and on July 19-23 “‘as it is acted.”’ 
Sometimes the newspaper advertisements follow the title-page “‘was 
acted,” whereas Term Catalogues have “‘is acted” (Pix’s The Innocent 
Mistress). Sometimes it is the newspaper that differs from the title-page. 
Unless a more specific announcement is made about the performance, 
such as that for Motteux’s The Island Princess “as it is now performing 
with great applause,” the only surety we can have is that the play had 
been performed if it was so announced. There is no reason to doubt this, 
and it is most unlikely that a publisher would announce that a play had 
been performed when it was obviously a misstatement. Even this, how- 
ever, enables us to redate the performances of some plays. I have noted 
in the text whenever Prof. Nicoll, in his Hand-list of Restoration Plays*® 
gives a performance date after that for which I have found an advertise- 
ment saying it had been acted. In these instances the performances 
should be moved back at any rate to a few days prior to publication. 
Frequently Prof. Nicoll has given only the year of performance, espe- 
cially when the play does not appear in the Term Catalogues. And there 
is often no other indication of when it was performed. Here again we may 
now give a date before which the play must have been acted. 

It is possible that every new edition of a play indicates a revival of it. 
In several cases of advertisements to new editions we can be sure that it 
is so because they are announced as having been acted at theatres other 
than those at which they were originally brought out. I have noted when- 
ever such is the case. 


® Restoration Drama (1928), 2d ed. 
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Certain plays and operas were advertised very extensively, though this 
does not necessarily imply popularity. Thus Drake’s The Sham Lawyer 
has nine notices, though Giles Jacob, in his Poetical Register, says that it 
did not meet with success. I have found the largest number of announce- 
ments for Settle’s The World in the Moon, including the second edition 
13. Gildon’s Phaeton follows with 12, and Cibber’s Xerxes with 10. 


Most advertisements are quoted in full, but the addresses of publishers are 
omitted when these have previously been given. 

I have adhered to chronological order except that I have found it more con- 
venient to gather references to one play together when they clearly refer to the 
same issue or edition of that play. Obvious misprints and misleading misspellings 


of names and titles have been silently corrected. 
The following abbreviations and references have been used: 


S.R. Stationers’ Register 
T.C. Term Catalogues 
D.G. Dorset Garden Theatre 


Mercurius Politicus. Jan. 26-Feb. 2, 
1659/60. 

The Shepherds Paradise, A Comedy, 
acted before the late King Charles, 
by the Queens Majesty, and Ladies of 
Honour. Written by Walter Mounta- 


gue, Esq;...sold by John Starkey 
at the Miter in Fleet street, near 
Temple-Bar. 


Mercurius Publicus. Nov. 15-22, 1660. 
The Heroick-Lover: Or, the Infanta of 
Spain. By George Cartwright, of Ful- 
ham, Gent. Sold by John Symmes, at 
the Cross-Keys in S. Pauls Church- 
yard, near the little North door. 
T.p. dated 1661. 

Poems, Songs, and Sonets and a new 
Play, with several translations. By 
the Honorable Sir Robert Howard. 
... printed for Henry Herringham, at 
the Anchor on the lower Walk of the 
New Exchange. 

S.R. April 16, 1660. The play is The 
Blind Lady. 


Mercurius Publicus. March 21-28, 
1661. 

The Maior of Quinborough, a Trag- 
edy: As it hath been often Acted with 


L.I.F. Lincolns-Inn-Fields Theatre 

D.L. Drury Lane Theatre 

Nicoll. Hist. of Rest. Drama, 1660- 
1700. 1928. 


much Applause at Black-Friars by 
his Majesties Servants. Written by 
Tho. Middleton. ...sold by Henry 
Herringman at the Sign of the Blew 
Anchor in the Lower Walk of the New 
Exchange. 


Mercurius Publicus. May 9-16, 1661. 
The Maior of Queenborough, a Pleas- 
ant and Witty Comedy. S.R. Feb. 13, 
1660/1. 


Mercurius Publicus. Oct. 31-Nov. 7, 
1661. 

The Jovial Crew, or the Merry Beg- 
gars, presented in a Comedy at the 
Cock-pit in Drury-Lane, in the year 
1641, and since Acted at the New 
Theatre in Vere-street....sold by 
Henry Brome at the Gun in Ivy-lane. 
Acted Jan. 21, 1661, see Malone’s 
Historical Account of the English 
Stage, Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, 1790, 1, pt. ii. 


The Kingdoms Intelligencer. Feb. 3-10, 
1662. 

Twenty one Plays, Written by the 
thrice Noble, Illustrious and Excel- 
lent Princess, the Lady Marchioness of 
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Newcastle. ... sold by I. Martin; I. 
Allestry; Tho. Dicas; at the Bell in S. 
pauls Church-yard. 

See Mercurius Publicus. Feb. 6-13. 


Mercurius Publicus. Aug. 21-28, 1662. 
King John and Matilda: A Tragedy, 
as it was acted at the private House in 
Drury-lane, by Her Majestie’s serv- 
ants with great applause. Written by 
W. Daven, Gent. Sold by Richard Gam- 
mon, over against Excester-House in 
the Strand. 


The Kingdoms Intelligencer. Nov. 24- 
Dec. 1, 1662. 

Honoria and Mammon, Written by 
James Shirly Gent. Scene Metropolis, 
or New Troy: Whereunto is added the 
Contention of Ajax and Ulisses for 
the Armour of Achilles: as it was repre- 
sented by young Gentlemen of quality 
at a private entertainment of some 
Persons of Honour. Sold by John 
Crook at the Ship in St. Pauls Church- 
yard. 


Mercurius Publicus. April 23-30, 1663. 
Cutter of Coleman-street: A Comedy. 
The Scene London, in 1658. Written 
by Abraham Cowley. Sold by Henry 
Herringman etc. The Slighted Maid: 
A Comedy Acted with great applause 
at the Theatre in little Lincolns-Inne- 
Fields, by his Highness the Duke of 
Yorks servants. Sold by Tho. Dring, 
at the George near St. Dunstans 
Church in Fleetstreet. 

For Slighted Maid see also Mercurius 
Publicus. May 21-28 and S.R. April 
14, 1663. 


Mercurius Publicus. June 25-July 2, 
1663. 

Pompey: A Tragedy. Written Origi- 
nally in French by the exquisite Pen of 
P. Corneille, and now Rendred into 
English by the incomparable Lady 
Mrs. Phillips. Acted at the new 
Theatre in Dublin with great applause. 
... Sold by John Crook, etc. 
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The Intelligencer. Nov. 23, 1663. 
The Marriage Night, written by the 
Lord Viscount Faulkland. London sold 
by R. Crofts at the Crown in Chan- 
cery-Lane under Sergeants-Inne. 
T.p. 1664. 


The Newes. Nov. 26, 1663. 

The Cheats. A Comedy written in the 
year, 1662, the Scene London: lately 
Acted at the Theatre-Royall, by his 
Majesties Servants. Sold by G. Bedell, 
and Cha. Adams, at their Shops in 
Fleetstreet. 

S.R. Nov. 9, 1663; t.p. 1664. 


The Newes. Jan. 28, 1663/4. 
Comedyes and Tragedyes written by 
Thomas Killegrew Page of Honour to 
King Charles the First, and Groom 
of the Bed-Chamber to King Charles 
the Second. Printed for Henry Her- 
ringman etc. 

See also The Newes, May 12, 1664. 
The Stepmother, a Tragi-Comedy, 
Acted with great Applause at the 
Theatre in Little Lincolns-Inn-Fields, 
By his Highness the Duke of York’s 
Servants. Written by Sir Robert 
Stapylton. Sold by Timothy Twyford 
at his Shop within the Inner-Temple 
Gate. 1664. 

S.R. Dec. 26, 1663. 


The Newes. Feb. 11, 1663/4. 
Andronicus Comnenius, a Tragedy; 
written by John Wilson, Author of 
the Comedy of The Cheats. Sold by 
John Starkey, etc. 


The Newes. March 3, 1663/4. 
Pompey the Great; A Tragedy: As it 
was Acted by the Servants of his 
Royall Highnesse the Duke of York. 
Tranlsated out of French by Edmund 
Waller Esq; and other Persons of 
Honour. Sold by Henry Herringman 
etc. 

S.R. Feb. 15, 1663/4. 


The Newes, March 28, 1664. 
The Northern Lasse, A Comedy acted 
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lately by his Majesties Servants, with 
great applause. ...sold by A. Mose- 
ley at the Princes Armes in St. Pauls 
Church-yard. 


The Intelligencer. May 2, 1664. 

The Carnaval, a Comedy, as it was 
Acted at the Theatre-Royal by his 
Majesties Servants. Written by Tho. 
Porter Esquire. ... Printed for, and 
Sold by Henry Herringman etc. 

See also The Newes..May 26. 


The Intelligencer. May 9, 1664. 

Il Pastor fido, or The Faithfull-Shep- 
heard. Also the famous Poem entitled 
the Lusiads. Both by Sir Richard Fan- 
shaw Knight; and sold by A. Moseley 
etc. 

Heraclius Emperour of the East, a 
Tragedy written in French by Mon- 
sieur de Corneille, Englished by Lodo- 
wick Carlell Esquire. Sold by Jo. 
Starkey etc. 

S.R. March 10, 1663/4. 


The Intelligencer. May 23, 1664. 
Pandora, a Comedy—...sold by 
John Playfere at the White Bear in 
the Upper Walk of the New Exchange; 
and Tho. Horseman next the Three 
Kings in the Strand. 

S.R. May 21, 1664. 


The Newes. Nov. 3, 1664. 

The Rival Ladies, a Tragi-Comedy, 
Acted at the Theatre-Royall; Written 
by Mr. John Driden. And 

The Comical Revenge, or Love in a 
Tub, Acted at his Highness the Duke 
of Yorks Theatre in Lincolns-Inne- 
Fields; and written by Mr. George 
Etherege. Both printed for Hen. Her- 
ringman .. . and worthy of a Particu- 
lar Recommendation. 

Rival Ladies, S.R. June 27, 1664. 
Comical Revenge, S.R. July 8, 1664. 


The Intelligencer. Nov. 21, 1664. 
Three Plays written by Sir William 
Killegrew: Vice Chamberlain to her 
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Majesty the Queen Consort, 1664. viz. 
Selindra, Pandora, Ormasdes. Printed 
by T. Mabb, for John Playfere at the 
White Lyon in the Upper Walk of the 
New Exchange, and Thomas Horse- 
man at the Three Kings in the Strand. 
Pandora had already appeared. See 
The Intelligencer May 23, 1664. 

S.R. Oct. 21, 1664. 


The Newes. April 27, 1665. 
Amorous Orontus, or the Love in 
fashion; A Comedy. 

The Projectors; A Comedy, by John 
Wilson. The White Devil, or Victoria 
Corembono, a Lady of Venice; by 
John Webster. 

All three sold by John Playfere and 
William Crook at the Three Bibles on 
Fleet-bridge. 

Amorous Orontus, S.R. July 1, 1665. 
Projectors and White Devil, S.R. Feb. 
15, 1664/5. 


The Newes. June 8, 1665. 

Lately published, two Excellent 
Playes: The Wits, a Comedy: the 
Platonick-Lovers, a Tragi-Comedy: 
Both presented by his Majesties 
Servants. The Author Sir William 
Davenant. 

The Faithful Shepherdess, Acted at 
Somerset-House before the King and 
Queen on Twelth-night 1633. and 
divers times since, with great applause, 
by his Majesties Servants: Written 
by John Fletcher. Both Printed for 
G. Bedel, and T. Collins, at the Mid- 
dle Temple-Gate in Fleetstreet. 1695 
[sic]. 

See also for all these plays The 
Intelligencer, June 12. 


London Gazette. Nov. 14-18, 1672. 

The Works of Sir William D’avenant, 
Kt. consisting of those which were 
formerly Printed, and those which he 
designed for the Press; now published 
out of the Authors original Copies; 
Wherein you have Gondibert and 
Madagascar, with several other Poems 
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never before Printed; And sixteen 
Plays, whereof six were never before 
Printed. Sold by Henry Herringman 
etc. 

See also London Gazette. Nov. 18-21. 
S.R. Oct. 31, 1672. 


London Gazette. May 29-June 2, 1673. 
Two new Plays, Marriage a-la-Mode, 
and the Assignation Or, Love in a 
Nunnery; both written by John Dry- 
den, Servant to His Majesty. 

S.R. March 18, 1672/3. 

Epsom Wells, A Comedy written by 
Thomas Shadwei.... Printed for 
Henry Herringman etc. 

T.C. May 6, 1673; S.R. Feb. 17, 1673. 


London Gazette. Feb. 17-21, 1675/6. 
Aureng-Zebe: A Tragedy. Acted at 
the Royal Theatre. Written by John 
Dryden, Servant to His Majesty. 
S.R. Nov. 29, 1675. 

The Libertine: A Tragedy. Acted by 
his Royal Highnesses Servants. Writ- 
ten by Tho. Shadwell. Both sold by 
H. Herringman etc. 

T.C. Feb. 10, 1676. 


London Gazette. July 3-6, 1676. 

The Virtuoso. A Comedy Acted at 
the Dukes Theatre. Written by 
Thomas Shadwell. 

S.R. June 1, 1676. 

The Man of Mode: Or, Sir Fopling 
Flutter. A Comedy, Acted at the 
Dukes Theatre. By Geo: Etherege 
Esq; Both Sold by H. Herringman etc. 
S.R. June 15, 1676. 


London Gazette. Feb. 8-12, 1676/7. 
The State of Innocence and Fall of 
Man: An Opera. Written in Heroique 
Verse and dedicated to her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess. By John Dry- 
den Servant to His Majesty. Sold by 
Henry Herringman etc. S.R. April 17, 
1674. 


London Gazette. Aug. 6-9, 1677. 
The Rover: or, The Banish’d Cava- 
liers. Written'by A. B. 
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The Debauchee: or, The Credulous 
Cuckold, A Comedy. Both Sold by 
John Amery, at the Peacock against 
St. Dunstans Church in Fleet-street. 
Rover. S.R. July 7, 1677. 
Debauchee. S.R. Aug. 20, 1677; T.C. 
May 28, 1677. 


London Gazette. Oct. 29—Nov. 1, 1677. 
King Edgar and Alfreda. A Tragi- 
Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. Written by Edward Ravens- 
croft Gent. With the Life of King 
Edgar. Sold by M. Turner near Turn- 
style in Holborn. 

T.C. Feb. 28, 1677/8; Nicoll c. Dec. 
1677. 


London Gazette. Jan. 14-17, 1677/8. 
Antony and Cleopatra. A Tragedy. As 
it is Acted at the Dukes Theatre. Writ- 
ten by the Honorable Sir Charles 
Sedley Baronet. Edgar: Or the English 
Monarch. An Heroick Tragedy. By 
Thomas Rymer, of Grayes-Inn, Esq; 
.. sold by Richard Tonson, at his 
shop under Grayes-Inn-gate, near 
Grayes-Inn-lane. 
Anthony and Cleopatra, S.R. May 4, 
1677; T.C. May 28, 1677; t.p. 1677. 


London Gazette. March 21-25, 1678. 
All for Love: or, The World well Lost. 
A Tragedy, as it is Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. And written in imita- 
tion of Shakespear’s Stile. By John 
Dryden, Servant to His Majesty. Sold 
by H. Herringman etc. 

S.R. Jan. 31, 1677/8; not in T.C. 


London Gazette. March 10-13, 1678/9. 
Oedipus: A Tragedy. As it is Acted 
at his Royal Highness the Duke’s 
Theatre. The Authors Mr Dryden and 
Mr Lee. Both sold by R. Bentley and 
M. Magnes in Russell street in Covent- 
garden. 


London Gazette. July 10-14, 1679. 

Troades: or, the Royal Captives writ- 
ten originally in Latin, By Lucius 
Annezus Seneca the Philosopher. 
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Englished by Edward Sherburne Esq; 
with Annotations. Sold by Samuel 
Carr at the Kings head in St. Pauls 
Church-yard. 

T.C. June, 1679. 


Domestick Intelligence. Oct. 31, 1679. 
The Excommunicated Prince, or false 
Relique; A Tragedy: as it was Acted 
by his Holiness Servants: being the 
Popish Plot in a Play. By Capt. Wil- 
liam Bedloe. .. . Sdld by Tho. Park- 
hurst, at the Bible and three Crowns; 
Dorm. Newman, at the King’s Armes; 
and Tho. Cockerill, at the three Legs, 
at their Shops in the Poultrey; and 
T. Symmonds at the Princes Arms in 
St. Pauls Church-yard. 

Not in T.C. 


The True News. May 12-15, 1680. 
The loving Enemies a Comedy, as it 
was acted at his Highness the Duke of 
York’s Theater, Printed for John Guy 
at the Signe of the Flying-Horse, be- 
tween St. Dunstans Church, and 
Chancery lane. 


The Domestick Intelligence. Nov. 10-14 
1681. 

The Lankashire Witches and Tegue 
O Divelly the Irish Priest: a Comedy 
Acted at the Dukes Theater: Printed 
as it was intended (but not suffered) 
to be Acted. Written by Tho. Shadwell 
Esq. price 1s. Sold by John Starkey 
etc. 

See also Currant Intelligence. Nov. 12- 
15; Impartial Protestant Mercury, Nov. 
11-15, t.p. 1682. 


Impartial Protestant Mercury. Dec. 
30-Jan. 3, 1681/2. 

There is Newly Published, an Excel- 
lent New Comedy, Intituled, Rome’s 
Folly: Or, The Amorous Fryar. Acted 
at the House of a Person of Quality. 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
William Lord Howard, Baron of 
Eserick: Wherein the Foppery, Vil- 
lany and Debauchery of the Church of 


Rome is Exposed, and some of their 
most Eminent Cheats lively deline- 
ated. Sold by John How at the Seven 
Stars in Sweethings-Alley in Cornhil. 
Price stitcht One shilling. See also 
ibid., Jan. 3-6; 27-31. 

Not in T.C. 


The Domestick Intelligence. Jan. 30 
Feb. 2, 1681/2. 

The Merry Milk-Maid of Islington, or 
the Rambling Gallants Defeated. 
Love lost in the Dark, or the Drunken 
Couple. 

The Politick Whore, or the Conceited 
Cuckhold. Three Farces Acted before 
the King and Court at New-Market. 
Printed for Dan. Brown at the Black 
Swan and Bible without Temple-Bar. 
Price 1s. See also ibid., May 15-18; 
May 18-24; Loyal Impartial Mercury, 
Aug. 4-8; Sept. 15-19, 19-22, 22-26. 
T.C. ‘sold by J. Vade.’ 


The Domestick Intelligence. Feb. 2-6, 
1681/2. 

The Roundheads, or The Good Old 
Cause, a Comedy as it is Acted at his 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes Theatre. 
Printed for D. Brown ...and 7. 
Benskin in St. Brides Church-Yard, 
and H. Rhodes next door to the Bear 
Tavern near Bride-Lane in Fleet- 
street. See also ibid., Feb. 6-9; Feb. 
16-20; Feb. 20-23, 23-27; May 4-8. 


The True Protestant Mercury, Feb. 
4-8, 1681/2. 

Mr Turbulent: or, The Mellancholicks, 
A Comedy. As it was acted at the 
Dukes Theatre. Printed for S. Neal, 
at the 3 Pigeons in Covent-garden. 
Not in T.C. 


The Loyal Protestant. March 7, 1681/2. 
The Ingratitude of a Commonwealth; 
Or the Fall of Caius Martius Corio- 
lanus, as it is Acted at the Theatre- 
Royal. Printed for Jo. Hindmarsh at 
the Black Bull in Cornhil. 

T.C. Feb., 1682. 
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Observator. April 27, 1682. 

Mr Drydens Prologue; And Mr Ot- 
ways Epilogue to Venice Preserv’d, 
Spoken by Mr. Smith, and Mr. Bet- 
terton, upon his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Yorks Coming to the Thea- 
tre. Recommended to All men of 
Sense and Loyalty. 

Not in T.C. 

The True Protestant Mercury. May 
20-24, 1682. 

The Loyal Brother, or, the Persian 
Prince, a Tragedy as it is Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal by their Majesties 
Servants. By Thomas Southern. Print- 
ed for William Cademan at the Popes 
Head in the New Exchange in the 
Strand, 1682. 


The Domestick Intelligence. June 22-26, 
1682. 

The Citty Heiress, or Sir Timothy 
Treat-all a Comedy, as it is Acted 
at his Royal Highnesses Theater. 
Written by Mrs. A. Behn. Printed for 
D. Brown etc. 

See also ibid., June 26-29; July 6-10. 


The Loyal Impartial Mercury. Tues., 
Nov. 14—Fri. 17, 1682. 

There will be Published on Monday 
next the Last New Play called Romu- 
lus and Hersilia, or the Sabine Warr. 
As it is Acted at his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Yorks Theatre. Printed 
for Daniel Brown...and T. Ben- 
skin .. . 1683. 


The Observator. Feb. 13, 1682/3. 

The Duke of Guise, A Tragedy Acted 
by their Majesties Servants. Written 
by Mr Dryden and Mr Lee. Sold by 
R. Bently in Russell-Street, near the 
Piazza in Covent-Garden; and J. Ton- 
son at the Judges-Head in Chancery- 
Lane. 

Not in T.C. 


The Observator. Aug. 8, 1683. 

The Atheist: Or, the Second Part of 
the Soldier’s Fortune. Acted at the 
Dukes Theatre. Written by Tho. Ot- 


way. Printed for R. Bentley, and J. 
Tonson, etc. 
Nicoll, D. G. c. Sept., 1683. 


The Observator. June 8, 1685. 

Albion and Albanius an Opera, Per- 
formed at the Queens Theatre in 
Dorset-Garden. Written by Mr Dry- 
den. Printed for Jacob Tonson... 
1685. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. June 11-15, 1685. 

The Opera of Albion and Albianus, 
containing one Hundred and Three- 
score Sheets in Folio, is to be Printed, 
therefore the Author by the Advice of 
his Friends, doth propose That who- 
ever will Subscribe for one Book or 
more of the said Opera at a Guinea 
each Book, and pay half or the whole 
in Hand towards the charge, shall 
have the said Book or Books delivered 
to them as soon as possible they can 
be Printed: That whoever doth not 
Subscribe shall not have a Book under 
the rate of Twenty five Shillings for 
each Book. The Subscribers may if 
they please, Subscribe and Pay their 
half Guinea or the whole at Mr Notts 
Bookseller in the Pall-Mall, or Mr Carr 
Bookseller by Temple-Bar, who will 
give them a Receipt of what they shall 
receive. 

See also London Gazette, July 27-30, 
where mention of ‘the charge being 
great’ is made, and the paragraph 
about nonsubscribers is omitted. 


London Gazette. Dec. 20-23, 1686. 
The Opera of Albion and Albanius in 
Musick, is almost finished, there re- 
maining no more to be Printed but 
Ten Sheets in Folio: Of which all the 
Curious in Musick are desired to take 
Notice, and bring their Subscription, 
which is a Guinea each Book, to Mr 
Nott in the Pall-Mall Bookseller, 
otherwise they will not have it under 
Thirty shillings a Book when ’tis 
finished. 
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London Gaszetie. Tune 9-13, 1687. 

Notice is given that the Opera of 
Albion and Albanius with all the 
Vocal and Instrumental Musick, is 
quite finished; and that the Sub- 
scribers may have their Books at Mr. 
William Notts, Bookseller in the Pall- 
Mall and others that have not sub- 
scribed, at the rate of 30s. each Book. 


The Observator. June 9, 1686. 

The Spanish Fryar, Or, The Double 
Discovery. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. Written by John Dryden, 
Servant to his Majesty. The Second 
Edition. Printed for Richard Tonson, 
and Jacob Tonson. 

Not in T.C. 

Indicates a revival by the united com- 
panies at D.L.; originally produced 
at D.G. 


The Observator. March 2, 1686/7. 
Titus Andronicus, Or the Rape of 
Lavinia. A Tragedy, Alter’d from Mr 
Shakespears Works, by Mr Edw. 
Ravenscroft. Printed for J. Hind- 
marsh, at the Golden-Ball in Corn- 
hill, over against the Royal-Exchange. 
1687. 

T.C. Feb. 28, 1687. 


London Gazette. May 13-16, 1689. 
The Princess of Cleeve. As it was 
Acted at the Queens Theatre in Dorset 
Garden. Written by Nat. Lee Gent. 
Printed for Abel Roper at the Bell in 
Fleetstreet. 


London Gazette. May 23-27, 1689. 
Bury-Fair. A Comedy, as it is Acted 
by His Majesty’s Servants. Written 
by Tho. Shadwell, Servant to His 
Majesty. Printed for James Knapton 
at the Crown in St. Pauls Church 
yard. 


London Gazette. June 24-27, 1689. 

There is now Published the last new 
Comedy, called, The Fortune-hunters, 
or Two Fools well met, written by 
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James Carlile, Gent. Printed for James 
Knapton.... Where are also sold 
Bury Fair, and the Squire of Alsatia, 
both written by T. Shadwell. 


London Gazette. Thurs. Jan. 2—Mon. 6, 
1689/90. 

On Thursday next will be p=blish’d, 
Don Sebastian King of Portugal, a 
Tragedy, Acted at the Theatre-Royal. 
Written by Mr Dryden. Printed for 
Joseph Hindmarsh etc. 

S.R. Dec. 17, 1689. 


London Gazette. Feb. 3—6, 1689/90. 

On Monday next, being the 10th in- 
stant, will be published a new Play, 
call’d The Successful Strangers, a 
Tragi-Comedy. Written by William 
Mountfort. Printed for James Black- 
well at Bernards-Inn-Gate in Hol- 
born; and sold by Randal Taylor near 
Stationers-hall. 

S.R. Jan. 27, 1689/90. 


London Gazette. Feb. 20-24, 1689/90. 
On Wednesday next, the 26th In- 
stant, will be published a new Tragedy, 
called, The Treacherous Brothers. 
Written by George Powell. Printed for 
James Blackwell . . . and sold by Ran- 
dal Taylor etc. 

S.R. Feb. 13, 1689/90. Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. April 24-28, 1690. 
There is published a new Play, en- 
tituled, The late Revolution, or, The 
happy Change; A Tragi-Comedy: As 
it was Acted throughout the English 
Dominions in the year 1688. Written 
by a Person of Quality. Sold by the 
Booksellers of London and West- 
minster. 


London Gazette. April 28—May 1, 1690. 
There is now Published the last new 
Comedy, called, The English Fryer, 
or The Town Spark; as it was Acted 
by Their Majesties Servants: Written 
by Mr Crown. Printed for James 
Knapton etc. 
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London Gazette. May 12-15, 1690. 
There is now Published the last new 
Comedy, called The Amorous Bigotte, 
with the Second Part of Teague O 
Divelly, as ’tis Acted by Their Majes- 
ties Servants. Written by Tho. Shad- 
well, Poet-Laureat, and Historiog- 
rapher Royal to Their Majesties. 
Printed for James Knapton etc, 


London Gazette. June 12-16, 1690. 

The Prophetess: Or, The History of 
Dioclesian; with Alterations and Ad- 
ditions, after the manner of an Opera: 
Represented at the Queen’s Theatre, 
by Their Majesties Servants. Printed 
for Jacob Tonson etc. 

Not in T.C, 


Ibid., July 3-7, 1690.9 

The Vocal and Instrumental Musick 
in the Opera, called, The Prophetess, 
composed by Mr. Henry Purcell, is 
designed to be printed by way of Sub- 
scriptions. Proposals may be seen at 
Mr. John Carr’s Shop at the Middle- 
Temple Gate, and at Mr. Henry Play- 
ford’s Shop near the Inner-Temple 
Church; who are appointed to take 
Subscriptions. 


Ibid., Feb. 26—March 2, 1690. 

The BOOK, containing all the Vocal 
and Instrumental Musick in the 
Prophetess, or the History of Dio- 
clesian, (composed by Mr. Henry 
Purcell) is now finished; and will be 
delivered to the Subscribers by John 
Carr at his Shop . . . upon the Receipt 
of the remaining part of the Subscrip- 
tion Money. 


London Gazette. Aug. 18-21, 1690. 

There is now published a New Play, 
Intituled, The Banish’d Duke, or the 
Tragedy of Infortunatus. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. Printed for R. Bald- 
win, near the Oxford-Arms-Inn in 
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Warwick-lane; and Sold by the Book- 
sellers of London and Westminster. 
See also The New Observator. Oct. 24, 
1690. 

T.C. Nov. 1690. ‘Printed for T. How- 
kins’; Nicoll c. Sept. 1690. 


The New Observator. Oct. 15, 1690. 
The Royal Flight: Or, The Conquest 
of France, a pleasant Farce... . Sold 
by R. Baldwin. 


The New Observator. Oct. 24, 1690. 
The Follies of Priest-Craft. A Comedy. 
The Royal Flight: Or, The Conquest 
of Ireland. A New Comedy—Both 
printed for R. Baldwin. 

The banish’d Duke: Or, Tragedy of 
Infortunatus, (alias J. Duke of Mon- 
mouth) acted at the Theatre Royal.... 
Sold by R. Baldwin...and most 
Booksellers. 

For the Folly of Priest-Craft and The 
Royal Flight see also ibid., May 15 
1691, July 24, Sept. 18, Oct. ‘10, An 
Appendix to the New Observator; and 
for The Royal Flight in addition Aug. 
14, 1691. 


London Gazette. Oct. 30—-Nov. 3, 1699. 
Amphitryon, or, The two Sofia’s; A 
Comedy: As it is Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. Written by Mr. Dryden. To 
which is added, the Musick of the 
Songs, composed by Mr. Henry Pur- 
cell. Printed for J. Tonson .. . and M. 
Tonson at Grays-Inn-Gate in Grays- 
Inn-Lane. 

Not in T.C. 

London Gazette. Dec. 11-15, 1690. 
Distressed Innocence: Or, The Princess 
of Persia. A Tragedy, as it is Acted 
at the Theatre-Royal by Their Majes- 
ties Servants. Written by E. Settle. 
Printed for Abel Roper at the Mitre 
near Temple-bar, and to be had at 
Mr. Joseph Fox’s at the 7 Stars in 
Westminster-hall. 


* This advertisement is noticed by W. Barclay Squire, Purcell’s Dramatic Music (1904), 
p. 514, and quoted by A. C. Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage, p. 70. 
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See also Post Boy, Dec. 29-31, 1696. 
S.R. Nov. 11, 1690. 
T.p. 1691. 


London Gazette. Dec. 18-22, 1690. 

Sir Antony Love; or, The Rambling 
Lady, as it is Acted at the Theatre- 
Royal by Their Majesties Servants. 
Printed for Joseph Fox ... and Abel 
Roper. 

T.p. 1691. 


London Gazette. Jan. 19-22, 1690/1. 
King Edward the Third, with the Fall 
of Mortimer Earl of March: An 
Historical Play, as it is Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal by Their Majesties 
Servants. Printed for J. Hindmarsh 
etc. 


London Gazette. Feb. 12-16, 1690/1. 
Newly Published, Alphonso King of 
Naples; A Tragedy: As it is Acted at 
the Theatre Royal by Their Majesties 
Servants. Printed for Abel Roper... 
and Tho. Bever at the Hand and Star, 
near Temple-bar. 


London Gazette. Feb. 16-19, 1690-1. 
Poems &c. on several Occasions; with 
Valentinian, a Tragedy: Written by 
the Right Honourable John late Earl 
of Rochester. 

Not in T.C. This edition not men- 
tioned by Nicoll nor in B.M., but see 
J. Prinz, John Wilmot, Earl of Roches- 
ter, 1927, p. 351. 

The Maid’s Tragedy altered, with 
some other Pieces: By Edmund Waller 
Esq; Not before Printed in the several 
Editions of his Poems. Both printed 
for Jacob Tonson etc. 

Not in T.C.; t. p. 1690. 


London Gazette. Feb. 19-23, 1690/1. 

There is now published the last new 
Comedy call’d The Scowrers: As it is 
Acted by Their Majesties Servants. 
Written by Tho. Shadwell Poet 
Laureat, and Historiographer-Royal. 
Printed for James Knapton etc. 





True Protestant Mercury. March 9-12, 
1690/1. 

The Spanish Fryar, or, The Double 
Discovery Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. Written by John Dryden, 
Servant to His Majesty. Printed for 
Richard Tonson and Jacob Tonson 
etc. 


London Gazette. April 6-9, 1691. 

Love for Money, or the Boarding 
School: As it is Acted at the Theatre 
Royal by Their Majesties Servants. 
Written by Mr. Tho. D’Urfey. Printed 
for Abel Roper etc. 

See also Post Boy, Dec. 29-31, 1696. 
S.R. April 4, 1691; not in T.C. 


London Gazette. April 27-30, 1691. 
Bussy d’Ambois, or, The Husbands 
Revenge, being the last new Play 
Printed by the Author of Love for 
Money. As it is acted at the Theater 
Royal. Printed for R. Bentley... J. 
Hindmarsh . . . and Abel Roper etc. 
S.R. April 4, 1691. 


London Gazette. May 21-25, 1691. 
Greenwich-Park: A Comedy. Written 
by Mr. Mountfort. As it is Acted at 
the Theatre-Royal. Printed for Jos. 
Hindmarsh etc. 


London Gazette. June 4-8, 1691. 

King Arthur: Or, The British Worthy. 
A Dramatick Opera. Perform’d at the 
Queens Theatre by Their Majesties 
Servants. Written by Mr. Dryden. 
Printed for Jacob Tonson etc. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. Oct. 19-21, 1691. 

Sir Salomon; or the Cautious Cox- 
comb. A Comedy. Acted by Their 
Majesties Servants. Printed for H. 
Herringman, and Sold by Jacob Ton- 


son. 
Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. April 28—May 2, 1692. 
The Innocent Impostors, a Tragedy. 
Acted at the Theatre-Royal by Their 
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Majesties Servants. Printed for S. 
Crouch in Cornhill, R. Bentley . . . D. 
Saunders in the New-Exchange, and 
T. Bennnet in St. Pauls Church-yard. 


London Gazette. May 2-5, 1692. 
Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero. A 
Tragedy, as it is Acted at the Theatre- 
Royal. Written by Mr. Dryden. To 
which is prefix’d the Life of Cleo- 
menes. Printed for J. Tonson... 
Where compleat Sets of Mr. Dryden’s 
Works, in Four Volumes, are to be 
sold. The Plays being put in the Order 
they were Written. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. May 5-9, 1692. 

The Fairy Queen: A new Opera. Repre- 
sented at the Queens Theatre by 
Their Majesties Servants, Printed for 
Jacob Tonson etc. 

S.R. Nov. 2, 1691; not in T.C. 


London Gasette. May 26-30, 1692. 
Five New Plays, viz. The Surprisal, 
Committee, Comedies. And the Indian 
Queen, Vestal Virgin, Duke of Lerma, 
Tragedies. As they were Acted at the 
Theatre Royal. Written by the Hon- 
ourable Sir Robert Howard. The 
Second Edition Corrected. Printed for 
H. Herringman, and are to be sold by 
R. Bently, J. Tonson, F. Saunders, 
and T. Bennett etc. 

Not in T.C. The first four had been 
printed in 1665. 


The City Mercury. July 4, 1692. 

The Traytor. A Tragedy: With Altera- 
tions, Amendments, and Additions. 
As it is now acted at the Theatre 
Royal, by their Majesties Servants. 
Written by Mr. Rivers a Jesuite, in 
the Time of his Imprisonment in New- 
Gate. Printed for Sam. Briscoe in 
Covent Garden, over against Wills 
Coffee-House. 

T.C. May, 1692. 


London Gazette. Nov. 24-28, 1692. 
Henry the Second, King of England, 


with the Death of Rosamund. A 
Tragedy: As it is Acted at the Theatre- 
Royal by Their Majesties Servants. 
Printed for Jacob Tonson etc. 

Not in T.C.; t.p. 1693. 


London Gazette. Dec. 15-19, 1692. 

The Volunteers: Or, The Stock-Job- 
bers. A Comedy: As it is Acted by 
Their Majesties Servants at the 
Theatre-Royal. Written by Tho. Shad- 
well Esq. late Poet-Laureat, and His- 
toriographer-Royal. This being his last 
Play. Printed for J. Knapton.... 
Where are also to be had all Mr. 
Shadwell’s 17 Plays, &c. bound up, or 
single. 

T.C. June, 1693; t.p. 1693. 


London Gazette. March 9-13, 1692/3. 
Guzman: A Comedy; Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal. Written by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Orrery, De- 
ceased, and now Dedicated to the 
present Earl by Mr. Tate, Servant to 
Their Majesties. Printed for F. Saun- 
ders at the Blue Anchor in the New 
Exchange. Where is likewise to be had 
the said Earls 4 other Plays, Bound in 
one Volume or single. 

S.R. Oct. 27, 1692; not in T.C. The 
advertisement indicates a recent re- 
vival, since the play was originally 
produced at L. I. F. 


Ibid. 

This Day was published, The Maids 
last Prayer: or, Any, rather than fail. 
A Comedy, as it is Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, by Their Majesties 
Servants. Written by Tho. Southerne. 
Sold by R. Bentley ...and J. Ton- 
son etc. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. March 23-27, 1693. 

A New Comedy, called, The Old 
Batchelor, as it is Acted at the Thea- 
tre-Royal, by Their Majesties Serv- 
ants. Written by Mr. Congreve. The 
Third Edition. Printed for Peter 
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Buck at the Sign of the Temple near 
the Inner-Temple-Gate in Fleetstreet. 


Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. May 15-18, 1693. 
The Richmond Heiress: Or, A Woman 
once in the Right. A Comedy. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, by Their 
Majesties Servants. With variety of 
Songs. Written by Thomas D’Urfey, 
Gent. Printed for S. Briscoe etc. 


London Gazette. May 29—June 1, 1693. 
The Wary Widow: Or, Sir Noisy Par- 
rot. A Comedy, as it was lately Acted 
at the Theatre-Royal. Written by 
Harry Higden. To which is prefixt 
several Recommendatory Verses, done 
by Mr. Tho. Brown, and others. 
Printed for Abel Roper... and Tho. 
Rainy in Doncaster. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. June 15-19, 1693. 

A Very Good Wife. A Comedy, as it is 
Acted by Their Majesties Servants. At 
the Theatre-Royal. Printed for Samuel 
Briscoe etc. 

T.C. Nov., 1693. 


London Gazette. June 22-26, 1693. 

To morrow will be Published, The 
Female Virtuoso’s; A Comedy: As it is 
Acted at the Queens Theatre by 
Their Majesties Servants. Printed for 
Rob. Vincent in Cliffords-Inn-lane in 
Fleetstreet. 

T.C. Nov. 1693. 


London Gazette..Nov. 9-13, 1693. 
Regulus: A Tragedy. As it is Acted 
by Their Majesties Servants. Written 
by Mr. Crown. Printed for James 
Knapton etc. 

T.p. 1694. 


London Gazette. Dec. 4-7, 1693. 

This day is Published, The Double 
Dealer; A Comedy. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, by Their Majesties 
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Servants. Written by Mr. Congreve. 
Printed for Jacob Tonson etc. 
Not in T.C.; t.p. 1694. 


London Gazette. March 12-15, 1693 /4. 
Love Triumphant: Or, Nature will 
Prevail. A Tragi-Comedy. As it is 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, by Their 
Majesties Servants. Written by Mr. 
Dryden. Printed for J. Tonson etc. 
Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. March 19-22, 1693/4.” 
The Fatal Marriage: Or, The Inno- 
cent Adultery, a Play, Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, by Their Majesties 
Servants. Written by Tho. Southerne. 
Printed for Jacon Tonson etc. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. April 12-19, 1694. 
The Ambitious Slave; Or, a Generous 
Revenge. A Tragedy, Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal. Written by E. Settle. 
Printed for A. Roper, and E. Wilkin- 
son, at the Black Boy in Fleetstreet. 
See also Post Boy, Dec. 29-31, 1696. 
Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. June 14-18, 1694. 
The Married Beau: Or, The Curious 
Impertinent, A Comedy: Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, by Their Majesties 
Servants. Written by Mr. Crown. 
Printed for Ric. Bentley, at the Post- 
House in Russel-Street, Covent-Gar- 
den. 


London Gazette. June 18-21, 1694. 
Herod the Great. A Tragedy. Written 
by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Orrery. Printed for F. Saunders... 
T. Bennet ... and J. Knapton etc. 
Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. July 2-5, 1694. 

This day was published the Comical 
History of Don Quixote, Acted at the 
Queens Theater in Dorset-Garden by 
Their Majesties Servants: Written by 


10 Noted by M. Summers, The Restoration Stage (1934), p. xvi. 
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Mr. Durfy. Also the Songs to the 
Second Part set to Musick by the most 
Eminent Masters of the Age. Printed 
for S. Briscoe at the Corner of Charles- 
street, Covent-Garden. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. July 19-23, 1694. 

This day is published the Second Part 
of the Comical History of Don 
Quixote, as it is Acted at the Queens 
Theatre, by Their Majesties Servants. 
Written by Mr. Durfey. Printed for 
S. Briscoe in Russel-street, Covent- 
Garden and H. Newman at the Grass- 
hopper in the Poultry; where is also to 
be had the first and second Parts of 
the Songs set to Musick by the most 
Eminent Masters of the Age. 


Athenian Mercury. Sept., 29. 

The Abdicated Prince: Or, The Ad- 
ventures of Four Years. The 2nd Edi- 
tion. Price 1s. The Bloody Duke: Or, 
The adventures for a Crown. Price 1s. 
The late Revolution: Or, The Happy 
Change, Written by a Person of 
Quality. Price 1s. The Royal Voyage: 
Or, The Irish Expedition. Price 1s. 
The advertisement is further evidence 
of a second edition of The Abdicated 
Prince of which Nicoll questions the 
issue. 


London Gazette. Dec. 17—20, 1694. 
The Canterbury Guests: Or, A Bar- 
gain Broken. A Comedy. Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal. Written by Mr. Edw. 
Ravenscroft. Printed for Daniel 
Brown ...and John Walthoe at his 
Shop in Vine-Court, Middle-Temple. 
T.C. Nov. 1694; t.p. 1695. 


London Gazette. May 9-13, 1695. 

Love for Love: A Comedy. Acted at 
the Theatre in Little Lincolns Inn 
Fields, by His Majesty’s Servants. 
Written by Mr. Congreve. Printed for 
Jacob Tonson etc. 

Not in T.C. 
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The London News-Letter. June 12-15, 
1695. 

The Works of Mr. Thomas Otway, in 
one Volume Containing these follow- 
ing Tragedies and Comedies. 1. Alci- 
biades. 2. Friendship in Fashion. 3. 
The Orphan, or the Unhappy Mar- 
riage. 4. The Souldiers Fortune. 5. 
The second Part of the Soldiers For- 
tune. 6. Titus and Berenice, with the 
Cheats of Scapin. 7. Venice preserv’d, 
or the Plot discover’d. 8. Don Carlos 
Pr. of Spain. 9. The History and Fall of 
Caius Marius. 

See also ibid., May 27-29, 1696. 

The Works of Tho. Shadwell, Esq; 
late Poet Laureat, and Histiographer 
Royal. Containing in one Volume, in 
the method they were first published. 
1. Sullen Lovers. 2. Humorist. 3. 
Royal Shepherdess. 4. Virtuuso. 5. 
Psyche. 6. Libertine. 7. Epsom Wells. 
8. Timon of Athens. 9. Miser. 10. True 
Widow. 11. Lancashire Witches. 12. 
Woman Captain. 13. Squire of Al- 
satia. 14. Bury-Fair. 15. Amorous 
Biggotte. 16. Scowrers. 17. Volunteers. 
As also Mr. Dryden’s Works in 4 Vol. 
Mr. Lee’s, and Mr. Otway’s in one 
Volume each. 

Printed for J. Knapton etc. See also 
ibid., June 1-3, 1696. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. Aug. 22-26, 1695. 
Pyrrhus King of Epirus. A Tragedy. 
Acted at the New Theatre, in Little 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields, by his Majesty’s 
Servants. Written by Mr. Hopkins. 
Printed by Samuel Briscoe . . . Peter 
Buck ...and Daniel Dring at the 
Harrow and Crown, in Fleet street. 
Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. Oct. 10-14, 1695. 

The Mock-Marriage. A Comedy, 
Acted at the Theatre in Dorset-Gar- 
den, by His Majesty’s Servants. 
Written by Mr. Scot. 

Not in T.C.; t.p. 1696. 

She Ventures and He Wins. A Comedy, 
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Acted at the New Theatre, in Little 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, by his Majesty’s 
Servants. Written by a Young Lady. 
Both Printed for H. Rhodes at the 
Corner of Bride-lane in Fleet-street; 
J. Harris, at the Harrow in the Poul- 
try; and Sam Briscoe etc. 

Not in T.C.; t.p. 1696; Nicoll c. 
1695/6. 


London Gazette. Oct. 24-28, 1695. 
Bonduca: Or, The British Hefoine. A 
Tragedy. Acted at the Theatre Royal. 
By His Majesty’s Servants. With a 
New Entertainment of Musick, Vocal 
and Instrumental. Never Printed or 
Acted before. Both Printed for Rich. 
Bentley etc. 

T.C. June, 1696; t.p. 1696. 


London Gazette. Nov. 7-11, 1695. 

The Rival Sisters; Or, The Violence of 
Love. A Tragedy, as it is Acted at the 
Theatre Royal by His Majesties 
Servants. Written by Mr. Gould. 
Printed for Richard Bently . . . Francis 
Saunders . . . and James Knapton etc. 
Not in T.C.; t.p. 1696. 


London Gazette. Dec. 12-16, 1695. 
To-morrow will be Published, The 
Comical History of Don Quixote. The 
Third Part. With the Marriage of 
Mary the Buxome. Written by Mr. 
D’Urfey. . . . Printed for Samuel Bris- 
coe etc. 

Not in T.C.; t.p. 1696. 


The Post Boy. Dec. 12-14, 1695. 

On Monday, December 16th will be 
published Oroonoko, a Tragedy, as it 
is acted at the Theatre Royal, by 
his Majesty’s Servants. Written by 
Thomas Southerne. Printed for H. 
Playford in the Temple Change, B. 
Tooke at the Middle Temple Gate, and 
S. Buckley at the Dolphin over against 
St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleetstreet. 
See also London Gazette, Dec. 12-16: 
‘This day is Published.’ 

Not in T.C.; t.p. 1696. 


London Gazette. Jan. 2-6, 1695/6. 
New Songs in the Third Part of Don 
Quixote. Written by Mr. D’Urfey. 
And Sung at the Theatre Royal. With 
other New Songs. Being the last 
Piece set to Musick by the late 
Famous Mr. Henry Purcell: And by 
Mr. Courtiville, Mr. Akeroyd, and 
other Eminent Masters of the Age. 
Printed for S. Briscoe etc. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. Mon. Jan. 20—Thurs. 
23, 1695/6. 

This present Thursday will be Pub- 
lished a new Comedy, called The 
Lover’s Luck, as it is acted at the 
Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
by His Majesty’s Servants. Written by 
Mr. Dilke. Printed for H. Playford... 
and B. Tooke etc. 


London Gazette. Jan. 27-30, 1695/6. 
Agnes de Castro; A Tragedy. As it is 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, by 
His Majesty’s Servants. Written by 
a Young Lady. Printed for H. Rhodes 
...R. Parker at the Royal Ex- 
change . . . S. Briscoe etc. 


London Gazette. Feb. 10-13, 1695/6. 
Loves Last Shift; Or, The Fool in 
Fashion. A Comedy. As it is Acted at 
the Theatre-Royal, by His Majesty’s 
Servants. Written by C. Cibber. 
Printed for H. Rhodes... R. Parker 
... and S&S. Briscoe etc. 


Post Boy. Feb. 27-29, 1695/6. 

The she Gallants: A Comedy, as it is 
Acted at the Theatre in little Lin- 
colns-Inn-Fields. Printed for H. Play- 
ford ...and B. Tooke... , price Is. 
6d. 

See also London Gazette, March 9-12. 


The Post Man. Feb. 29-March 2, 
1695/6. 

This day is published The Younger 
Brother or the Amorous Jilt, a new 
Comedy acted at the Theatre Royal, 
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written by the late Ingenious Mrs. A. 
Behn, with a short account of her Life. 
Printed for J. Harris . . . and sold by 
R. Baldwin etc. 

See also ibid., March 3-5; London 
Gazette, March 9-12. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. April 20-23, 1696. 

The Lost Lover; Or, The Jealous Hus- 
band: A Comedy. As it is Acted at the 
Theatre Royal by His Majesty’s 
Servants. Written by Mrs. Manley. 
Printed for R. Bentley, ... F. Saun- 
ders, .. . J. Knapton, and R. Welling- 
ton, in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

See also Post Boy, June 23-25. 


The Post Boy. April 25-28, 1696. 

The City Bride: Or, The Merry 
Cuckold. A Comedy. Acted at the 
New Theatre in Little Lincolns-Inn 
Fields By His Majesty’s Servants. 
Printed for A. Roper and E. Wilkinson 
...and R. Clavel... 1696. 

See also ibid., Dec. 29-31. Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. May 7-11, 1696. 

This day is published, A Comedy 
called the Country Wake, Acted by 
His Majesty’s Servants, at the Theatre 
in Little Lincolns-Inn fields. Written 
by Tom. Doggett, Comedian. Printed 
for Sam Briscoe...and sold by 
Richard Parker at the Unicorn in the 
Royal Exchange, and Richard Well- 
ington at the Lute in St. Pauls Church 
Yard. 

Not in T.C. 


Post Boy. May 9-12, 1696. 

Pausanius: The Betrayer of his Coun- 
try, a Tragedy, acted at the Theatre 
Royal, recommended by Mr. Tho. 
Southerne, Printed for A. Roper and 
E. Wilkinson and R. Clavel in Fleet- 
street, 1696. 

See also ibid., June 23-25; Dec. 29-31. 
Not in T.C. 


The Post Man. June 4-6, 1696. 
The Royal Mischief, a Tragedy, as it 
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is acted by His Majesty’s Servants. 
By Mrs. Manly. Printed for R. Bent- 
ly, F. Saunders, and J. Knapton. 

See also London Gazette, June 8-11; 
Post Boy, June 23-25. 


Post Boy. June 27-30, 1696. 

Ibrahim, the 13th Emperor of the 
Turks. A Tragedy, as it is Acted by 
his Majesty’s Servants. By Mrs. Pix. 
Printed for J. Harding at the Bible and 
Anchor in Newport street, and R. Wil- 
kin at the King’s Head in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. 

Not in T.C.,; Nicoll 1696. 


London Gazette. July 9-13, 1696. 

The Husband his own Cuckold. A 
Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theater 
in Little Lincolns-Inn Fields, by His 
Majesty’s Servants. Written by Mr. 
John Dryden. Printed for J. Tonson 
etc. 

Not in T.C. 

Love’s a Jest; A Comedy as it is Acted 
at the Theatre in Little Lincolns-Inn 
fields by His Majesties Servants. 
Written by Mr. Motteux. Printed for 
Peter Buck . . . John Stourton at the 
Post Office, and Alexander Bozvile at 
the Dyal, all in Fleetstreet. 

For Love’s a Jest see also Post Man, 
July 7-9. Nicoll c. Sept. 1696, but 
R. N. Cunningham, Peter Anthony 
Motteux, 1934, dates c. July. 


Post Boy. Aug. 25-27, 1696. 

The Cornish Comedy, as it is Acted at 
the Theater-Royal in Dorset-Garden, 
by his Majesty’s Servants. London, 
Printed for D. Brown ... and Roger 
Clavel at the Peacock in Fleet-Street 
and K. Gately at the upper end of 
Ship-yard without Temple, 1696. 

See also ibid., Sept. 26-29. 

Not in T.C.: Nicoll 1696. 


Post Boy. Oct. 15-17, 1696. 
This day is published the Spanish 
Wives; a Farce, asit is Acted by his 
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Majesty’s Servants. Printed for Rich- 
ard Wellington etc. 

Nicoll c. Sept. 1696, gives this play as 
ante-dating Ibrahim but since the 
latter is advertised on June 27-30, it 
appears to have been the earlier of the 
two. 


Post Man. Dec. 10-12, 1696. 

The Anatomist: Or, the Sham Doctor 
Written by Mr. Ravenscroft. With the 
Loves of Mars and Venus. A Play set 
to Musick. Written by Mr. Motteux. 
As they are Acted together at the New 
Theatre in Little Lincolns-Inn-Fields. 
Sold by R. Baldwin etc. 

See also London Gazette, Dec. 14-16; 
t.p. 1697; Nicoll, c. March, 1697. 


Post Boy. Dec. 31—Jan. 2, 1696/7. 

Single Songs, and Dialogues, in the 
Musical Play of Mars and Venus. Per- 
form’d with the Anatomist, or the 
Sham Doctor. Set to Musick by Mr. 
Finger, and Mr. John Eccles. London, 
Printed for the Authors, and Sold by 
John Hare Musical Instrument Seller, 
at the Golden Viol in St. Paul’s 


Church-Yard, and at his Shop in 
Freemans-Yard in Cornhill. And by 


John Welch Musical Instrument- 
maker in Ordinary to His Majesty, at 
the Golden Harp and Hautboy ‘in 
Catharine-street against Somerset- 
house Water-Gate in the Strand. 1697. 


Post Boy. April 3-6, 1697. 

The Anatomist: Or, The Sham-Doc- 
tor. By Mr. Motteaux. Printed for 
Richard Wellington etc. 

T.C. May, 1697 for Wellington. 


Post Man. Dec. 22-24, 1696. 

The Roman Brides Revenge, a Trag- 
edy; as it is Acted at the Theatre- 
Royal, by his Majesty’s Servants, 
Printed for John Sturton, at the Mid- 
dle Temple Gate, in Fleet-street. 

Not in T.C.; t.p. 1697. Nicoll 1697. 


Post Boy. Dec. 26-29, 1696. 
The RELAPSE: or, Virtue in danger, 
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being the Sequel of the Fool in Fash- 
ion. A Comedy: Acted at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane. Printed for Sam 
Briscoe . . . 1697. 

S.R. Sept. 21, 1697, entered to Richard 
Wellington, probably refers to edition 
of 1698; T.C. May, 1697 for R. Well- 
ington. 


Post Man. Jan. 14-16, 1696/7. 

A new Opera called Cinthia and En- 
dimion: Or the Love of the Dieties. 
As it was designed to be Acted at 
Court before the late Queen; and now 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, by his 
Majesty’s Servants. Written by Mr. 
D’urfey. Sold by Sam Brisco... and 
R. Wellington. 

Not in T.C. Nicoll, Sept. 1697. Not 
only must it have been produced con- 
siderably earlier, but it probably pre- 
ceded The Intrigues at Versailles 
which Nicoll places before it. 


London Gazette. Jan. 18-21, 1696/7. 
Esop; A Comedy; As it is Acted at the 
Theater Royal in Drury-lane. Printed 
for Tho. Bennet at the Half-Moon in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

See also Post Man, Jan. 21-23. 


Post Boy. Jan. 21-23, 1696/7. 

This day is published, The Unnatural 
Brother; a Tragedy. Written by Mr. 
Filmer, as it is Acted at the Theatre 
in Lincolns-Inn-Fields. Printed for 
Richard Wellington etc. 

T.C. May 1697. Nicoll c. March, 
1696/7. 


Post Man. Tues., Jan. 21-Thurs. 23, 
1696/7. 

On Monday will be published The 
City Lady: or Folly Reclaimed, a 
Comedy, Acted by his Majesty’s 
Servants at the Theatre in Little 
Lincolns Inn Fields. Written by Mr. 
Dilkes. Printed for H. Newman etc. 
T.C. June, 1697. 


Post Boy. Feb. 4-6, 1696/7. 
The Rover: Or, The Banisht Cavaliers. 
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A Comedy, as it is Acted at the Thea- 
tre in Lincolns-Inn-Fields. Written by 
Mrs. A. Behn. Printed for Richard 
Wellington etc. 

T.C. May 1697. Indicates a recent re- 
vival after the opening of L.I.F. in 
1695. Edition queried by Nicoll and 
not in B.M. 


Post Boy. March 2-4, 1697/8. 

This day is published a new Play, 
entituled, TImoLEoN, or, The Revolu- 
tion. Printed for J. Sturton etc. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. March 11-15, 1697/8. 
The Mourning Bride; a Tragedy: As 
it is Acted at the Theatre in Lincolns- 
Inn-Fields, by His Majesty’s Servants. 
Written by Mr. Congreve. Printed for 
Jacob Tonson etc. 

Not in T.C. Nicoll 1697; Summers 
early 1697. 


Post Man. March 20-23, 1697/8. 
Womans Wit, or the Lady in Fashion, 
a Comedy Written by Mr. Cibber. 
Printed for John Sturton etc. 

Not in T.C. 


Post Boy. April 17-20, 1697. 

The Triumphs of Virtue, a Tragick 
Comedy, as it is now acted at the 
Theatre Royal. Printed for A. Roper 
at the Black-Boy in Fleet-street; and 
R. Wellington. ... Price 1s. 

Seealso Post Man, April 17-20. 

Not in T.C. 


Post Boy. May 11-13, 1697. 

This day is Published a new Comedy, 
called the Provok’d Wife: By the 
Author of a late Comedy call’d The 
Relapse, or Virtue in Danger. Printed 
by Richard Wellington etc. 

See also Post Man, May 11-13; Lon- 
don Gazette, May 31-June 3. 


Post Man. May 25-27, 1697. 
A Plot or no Plot, a Comedy as its 
acted at the Theatre Royal, in Drury 
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Lane. Written by Mr. John Dennis. 
Printed for R. Parker... , P. Buck 
... and R., Wellington etc. 

See also London Gazette. May 27-31. 
Not in T.C. 


Post Man. June 8-10, 1697. 

The Novelty. Every Act a Play. Being 
a short Pastoral, Comedy, Masque, 
Tragedy, and Farce after the Italian 
manner. As it is Acted at the New 
Theatre in Little Lincolns Inn Fields, 
by his Majesty’s Servants. Written by 
Mr. Motteux and other hands. Printed 
for Rich. Parker... and Peter Buck 
etc. 

See also London Gazette, June 28- 
July 1. 

Not in T.C. 


Post Man. June 22-24, 1697. 

Albion and Albanus, an Opera, or 
Representation in Musick, containing 
44 sheets of large Paper in Folio, to 
be sung with 1, 2, 3, 4 voices, and 
diversifyed with the finest Airs, of this 
time, which may be likewise played 
upon all sorts of Instruments, as 
Lutes, Violins, Gittars, Theorbo, Vir- 
ginals, Organs, Trumpets, Flutes, 
Hautboys, and composed after the 
manner of the French and Italian 
Opera’s; to be sold by J. de Beaulieu 
Bookseller over against St. Martin’s 
Church Charing Cross. 

See also ibid., June 26-29; Feb. 26- 
March 1, 1697/8, as ‘compleat con- 
taining 80 sheets.’ 

Not in T.C. 


Post Boy. June 22-24, 1697. 

To morrow will be publish’d the New 
OperRA, called the WorLD IN THE 
Moon. Printed for Abel Roper etc. 
1697. 

Ibid., June 24-26, ‘There is now pub- 
lish’d’ etc. See also ibid., June 29- 
July 1; July 6-8: The New Opera, 
called THE WoRLD IN THE Moon, was 
Acted with great Applause. It is 
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Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Secretary, and the Master of the 
Revels, and may be had, with all the 
Songs, at A. Ropers. . . Price 1s. 

See also ibid., July 13-15. Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. July 12-15. 

Songs in the New Opera, called the 

World in the Moon. Ingraven on Cop- 

per Plates. Price 1s. Sold by J. Walsh 
...and J. Hareetc. | 


Post Man. June 24-26, 1697. 

The Intreagues at Versailles: or a Jilt 
in all Humours a Comedy, acted by 
his Majesties Servants, at the Theatre 
in Lincolns Inn Fields. Written by Mr. 
D’Urfey. Printed for F. Saunders... 
P. Buck...R. Parker...and H. 
Newman etc. 


Post Boy. June 26-29, 1697. 

This day is Published, The Sham- 
Lawyer: Or, the Lucky Extravagant. 
As it was Acted at the Theatre-Royal 
in Drury-Lane. Printed for Abel 
Roper. . . 1697. 

See also ibid., June 29-July 1, where 
it is again announced as ‘This day is 
Published’; July 6-8; July 13-15; 
July 22-24; Aug. 7-10; Aug. 28-31; 
Sept. 23-25; Oct. 12-14; Not in T.C. 


Post Boy. July 22-24, 1697. 

There is now Published, The Second 
Edition: Of The New Opera, called 
the WorLD IN THE Moon, which was 
lately Acted with great Applause, may 
be had, with the Songs, at Abel 
Roper etc. 

See also ibid., Aug. 7-10; Aug. 28-31; 
Sept. 23-25; Dec. 18-21 ‘As it is Per- 
form’d at the Theatre in Dorset 
Garden’; Jan. 15-18, 1697/8; March 
15-17; May 21-24, 1698, ‘as it was 
Acted last Night at the Theatre 
Royal.’ Not in T.C. 


Post Boy. July 29-31, 1697. 
This day is published, The Innocent 
Mistress: A Comedy, as it was Acted 





by His Majesties Servants in the 
Little-Lincolns-Inn-Fields. Written by 
Mrs. Mary Pix. Printed for R. Bas- 
set, at the Miter within Temple Bar, 
and F. Coggan in the Inner-Temple 
Lane. 

See also ibid., Dec. 18-21, 1697. 


Post Boy. Aug. 7-10, 1697. 

The Princess of CLEvES; a Tragedy, 
as it is Acted at the Theatre Royal by 
his Majesties Servants. Written by 
Nath. Lee, Gent. Printed for Rich. 
Wellington. . . . Price One Shilling. 
T.C. June, 1697. Indicates a recent re- 
vival, originally produced at D.G. 


Post Man. Aug. 28-Aug. 31, 1697. 
This day is published. The last reviv'd 
Comedy, entituled, the humerous 
Lieutenant, or the Generous Enemies, 
as it is now acted by his Majesties 
Servants at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane. Printed for Wm. Chand- 
ler at the Peacock in the Poultry, and 
Ralph Smith at the Bible under the 
Piazza of the Royal Exchange, Corn- 
hill. 

Not noted by Sprague, of. cit., but see 
Variorum edition of Works of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 1905. 


Post Boy, Nov. 16-18, 1697. 

This day is published, The Imposture 
Defeated: Or, A Trick to Cheat the 
Divel. A Comedy; as it is Acted by his 
Majesty’s Servants in Drury-Lane. 
Printed for Richard Wellington... . 
Where you may be furnished with most 
Plays. 

See also Post Man, Nov. 16-18; Jan. 
18-20, 1697/8, as ‘A New Comedy.’ 
T.p. 1698. 


Post Boy. Nov. 20-23, 1697. 

This Day is published, The Un- 
natural Mother: The Scene in the 
Kingdom of Siam: As it is now Acted 
at the New Theater in Little Lincolns- 
Inn-Fields. Written by a young Lady. 
Printed for Richard Basset, etc. 

T.p. 1698. 
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Sawny the Scott: Or, the Taming of 
the Shrew: A Comedy. As it is now 
Acted at the Theatre-Royal. Written 
by J. Lacey, Servant to His Majesty. 
And never before Printed. Sold by E. 
Whitlock near Stationers-Hall. 

T.C. May, 1698 for H. Newman; 
t.p. 1698. Indicates a recent revival. 


Post Boy. Nov. 30—Dec. 2, 1697. 

The Dialogue in the Musical Interlude 
on the Peace, Sung by Mrs. Willis, like 
a Cuntery Girl, and Mr. Wiltshire, 
like a Souldier, at the Play-house in 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields, with Two Songs 
more on the same Occasion, Num- 
ber 5, 6, 7, Set by Mr. John Eccles. 
The price 6d. Sold H. Playford etc. 
See also ibid., Dec. 4-7. 

Not in T.C. 


Post Man. Dec. 14-16, 1697. 

To morrow will be published The 
Italian Husband. A Tragedy, acted at 
the Theatre in Lincolns Inn Fields. 
By Mr. Edw. Ravenscroft. Printed for 
Isaac Cleave, next Serjeants Inn Gate 
in Chancery-lane. They will be sold 
this evening at the Theatre. 

See also Post Boy, Dec. 16-18, where 
it is announced as ‘A New Play’; 
Post Man, Feb. 17-19, 1697/8. Not 
in T.C.; t.p. 1698; Nicoll 1697. 


Post Boy. Dec. 18-21, 1697. 

This day is published, A New Comedy 
called, The Deceiver Deceived; as it is 
Acted at the Theatre in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields. Written by Mrs. Pix. Printed 
for R. Basset, where is to be had the 
Innocent Mistress, a Comedy, Writ- 
ten by the same Author. 

T.p. 1698. 


Post Boy. Jan. 25-27, 1697/8. 

The Old Troop: Or, Monsieur Rag- 
gou; as it is Acted at the Theatre 
Royal by His Majesty’s Servants. 
Written by John Lacy, Gent. Printed 
for Benj. Tooke etc. 
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London Gazette. Feb. 17-21, 1697/8. 
Heroick Love; A Tragedy. As it is 
Acted at the Theatre in Little Lin- 
coln-Inn Fields. Written by George 
Granville Esq; Printed for F. Saun- 
ders..., H. Playford...,and B. 
Tooke etc. 


Post Man. March 3-5, 1697/8. 

This day is published. The Fatal Dis- 
covery: Or, Love in ruines, a Tragedy 
as it is acted at the Theatre Royal, by 
his Majesties Servants. With a Preface 
in answer to a Scandalous Copy of 
Verses, written by Mr. Dryden, and 
prefixt to the Play called Heroick 
Love. Printed for Rch. Wellington. . . 
P. Gilbert at the Harrow the Corner of 
Chancery Lane, and B. Lintot at the 
Cross Keys in St. Martins lane near 
Long Acre. 

See also Post Man, March 5-8, an- 
nounced as ‘This day is Published.’ 


Post Boy. March 29-31, 1698. 

A New Song in the Comedy called, 
The Town unmask’d; Set by Mr. John 
Eccles, Sung by Mrs. Bowman, En- 
graved on a Copper plate: Together 
with the same Song transposed for the 
Flute. Printed for Henry Playford . . . 
Price 4d. 

See also post The Pretenders. Not in 
ye ve 


The Flying Post, March 29-31, 1698. 
This Day is Published, The last new 
Tragedy, call’d, Caligula, Emperor of 
Rome: As it is Acted at the Theatre- 
Royal, by His Majesty’s Servants. 
Written by Mr. Crown. Printed for 
Richard Wellington etc. 

See also Post Man, Post Boy, April 2-5, 
announced as “This day is published.’ 


Post Man. April 14-16, 1698. 

The Pretenders: or, the Town Un- 
maskt, a Comedy acted at the Theatre 
in Little Lincoln Inn Fields. By his 
Majesties Servants. Written by Mr. 
Dilke. Printed for Peter Buck etc. 
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See also Post Boy, May 14-17, as 
‘The last new Comedy.’ 
Not in T.C.; Nicoll, May, 1698. 


Post Boy, April 28-30, 1698. 

This day is Published, PHAETON: or, 
The Fatal Divorce. A Tragedy. As it is 
Acted at the Theatre Royal. In Imita- 
tion of the Antients. With some Re- 
flections on a Book call’d, a Short View 
of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage. Printed for Abel 
Roper etc. 

See also ibid., April 30-May 3; May 
3-5; May 7-10; May 14-17; May 31- 
June 2; June 9-11: The Songs in the 
play called Phaeton . . . Set to Musick 
by Mr. Daniel Purcel, with an Addi- 
tion of some Songs in the last new 
Play. Printed for S. Scot, at the Mid- 
dle Temple Gate; July 23-26; Aug. 
13-16; Aug. 30-Sept. 1; Sept. 13-15; 
Oct. 22-25. 

Not in T.C.; Nicoll 1698. 


Post Boy. April 30—May 3, 1698. 

This Day is Publish’d, Three Plays, 
Written by Mrs. A. Behn, viz. The 
City Heiress, or Sir Timothy Treatall. 
Young King, or The Mistake. The 
Roundheads, or the Good Old Cause. 
Printed for R. Wellington . . . P. Gil- 
bourne ...and B. Lintot etc. 


Flying Post. May 26-28, 1698. 

The Roundheads: Or, the Good Old 
Cause. A Comedy, as it is Acted at 
His Majesty’s Theatre in Dorset- 
Garden. Written by Mrs. Ann Behn. 
Printed for Richard Wellington .. . 
Percival Gilbourn...and Bernard 
Lintott ..., where you may be fur- 
nished with most Plays. 


London Gazette. June 16-20, 1698. 

This day is published, Beauty in Dis- 
tress: A Tragedy. As it is Acted at the 
Theatre in Little Lincolns-Inn-Fields. 
Written by Mr. Motteux. With a Dis- 
course of the Lawfulness and Unlaw- 
fulness of Plays, lately written in 


French by the Learned Father Caf- 
faro, Divinity-Professor at Paris. Sent 
in a Letter to the Author by a Divine of 
the Church of England. And a Copy of 
Verses concerning the Stage, by Mr. 
Dryden. Printed for Daniel Brown. . . 
and Richard Parker etc. 

See also Post Man, June 18-21. 


Flying Post. June 23-25, 1698. 

This day is published, The Young 
King; or, The Mistake, A Comedy, as 
it is Acted at the Theatre-Royal. 
Written by Mrs. Anne Behn. Printed 
for Ric. Wellington . . . Percival Gil- 
bourne . . . and Bernard Lintott etc. 


Post Man. July 2-5, 1698. 

The Revengeful Queen: a Tragedy. 
As it was Acted at the Theatre-Royal, 
by his Majesties Servants. Written by 
William Phillips Esq; Printed for P. 
Buck etc. 

Not in T.C.; Nicoll 1698. 


London Gazette. July 4-7, 1698. 

Fatal Friendship: A Tragedy. As it is 
Acted at the New Theatre in Little 
Lincolns Inn Fields, will be published 
tomorrow, by Fr. Saunders... Price 
1s. 

See also Post Boy, July 14-16; Post 
Man, July 19-21. 

Not in T.C.; Nicoll 1698. 


Post Man. Thurs. July 7-Sat. 9, 1698. 
On Tuesday will be published. The 
Campaigners: or, the Pleasant Ad- 
ventures at Brussels, a Comedy, with 
a familiar Preface, upon a late Re- 
former of the Stage, ending with a 
Satyrical Fable of the Dog and the 
Otter. Written by Mr. Durfey. Printed 
for A. Baldwin in Warwicklane. 

See also ibid., July 9-12: ‘This day 
will be published’; July 28-30. 

Not in T.C. 


Post Man. July 19-21, 1698. 
Victorious Love A Tragedy. As it is 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
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lane. Written by Mr. William Walker. 
Printed for Ralph Smith etc. 
Not in T.C.; Nicoll 1698. 


Post Boy. July 26-28, 1698. 

This day is Published Queen Catha- 
rine, or; the Ruins of Love. A Tragedy. 
As it is Acted at the New Theatre in 
Little Lincolns-Inn-Fields. Written by 
Mrs. Pix. Printed for W. Turner at the 
White Horse without, and R. Bas- 
set... . within Temple Bar. 

See also London Gazette, Aug. 1-4; 
Post Boy, April 29-May 2, 1699; May 
9-11; May 16-18; 18-20. 


Post Man. Oct. 1—4, 1698. 

This day is Published. The Empress of 
Morocco a Tragedy, and Sir Antony 
Love a Comedy, written by Mr. 
Southern. Printed for Richard Well- 
ington ... and Bernard Lintot etc. 
For Sir Antony Love see also Flying 
Post, March 16-18, 1698/9, p. 66. 
T.C. June, 1698. 


Flying Post. Dec. 6-8, 1698. 

Theatre Musick: Being a Collection 
of the newest Ayres for the Violin, 
with the French Dances perform’d 
at both Theatres: Also the new Dances 
at the late Ball at Kensington on the 
King’s Birth-Day; and those in the 
new Opera of Rinaldo and Armida; 
with a Through Bass to each Dance. 
Compos’d by Mr. John Eccles. Gra- 
ven. Price 1s. 6d. Sold by J. Walsh... 
and J. Hare etc. 

See also ibid., Dec. 31—Jan. 3, 1698/9. 
Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. Dec. 19-22, 1698. 
Rinaldo and Armida; A Tragedy: As it 
is Acted at the Theatre in Little- 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields. Written by Mr. 
Dennis. Printed for Jacob Tonson etc. 
Not in T.C.; t.p. 1699; Nicoll,? 1698. 
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Post Man. Dec. 27-29, 1698/9." 

This day is publisht. The last new 
Comedy, called Love and a Bottle. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane. Wrote by Mr. George Farquhar. 
With the Epilogue made and spoke by 
Jo. Haynes. Printed for Fran. Coggan 
in the Inner Temple Lane, and Rich. 
Standfast next door to the Three Tun 
Tavern near Temple Bar. 

See also Post Man. Jan. 28-31, 1698/9. 
Not in T.C.; t.p. 1699; Nicoll, 1699. 


Post Boy. Feb. 7-9, 1698/9." 

This Day is Publish’d, The Words of a 
New Interlude, called, the Four 
Seasons; or, Love in every Age; and 
of all the Musical Entertainment in 
the new Opera, call’d the Island 
Princess, or the Generous Portuguese. 
Performed at the Theatre Royal. 
Written by Mr. Motteux. Printed by 
R. Basset, at the George over against 
the Inner-Temple Lane, in Fleet- 
street. 

Ibid., Feb. 14-16, ‘as it is now per- 
forming with great applause.’ 


Post Boy. Feb. 9-11, 1698/9. 

Twelve New Songs. With two New 
Dialogues, set by Mr. Jer. Clark; 
Sung in the last Revived Play, call’d, 
The Island Princess: Or, the Generous 
Portuguese. Newly made into an 
Opera. Printed by, and for William 
Pearson next to the Hare and Feathers 
in Aldersgate-street ; Sold by Mr. Play- 
ford etc. 

See also ibid., Feb. 16-18; Feb. 23-25. 


Post Boy. March 7-9, 1698/9. 

The Songs and Dialogues in the last 
New Opera, call’d the Island Princess, 
with the Prologue and Epilogue, En- 
graven on Copper plates. Sold by 
Tho. Cross in Kathernweel Court on 
Snow-hill; and John Young at the 
Dolphin and Crown at the West-End 


1 Noted by C. Stonehill, Works of Farquhar, 1930. 
1 Quoted by Sprague, of. cit., p. 82. 
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of St. Paul’s Church-yard. Price 2s. 
Not in T.C. 


Flying Post. March 7-9, 1698/9. 

This Day is publish’d, The last New 
Opera, call’d, Island Princess: Or, the 
Generous Portuguese. As it is acted at 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. 
Written by Mr. Motteux. Sold by 
Richard Wellington ...E. Rumbold 
at the Post House, Covent-Garden, 
and Arthur Bettesworth at the Red- 
Lion on London-Bridge. 

See also the Post Man, March 14-16: 
‘All the Musical Entertainments and 
the greatest part of the Play new.’ 
Not in T.C. 


Post Boy. March 18-21. 

‘The Compleat Instructor to the 
Flute ... Particularly the Prologue, 
Song-Tunes, Dances, Dialogues and 
Epilogue in the last New Opera, the 
Island Princess.’ 


Post Boy. March 11-14, 1698/9. 

This Day is publish’d The Town Fopp, 
or Sir Timothy Tawdry. A Comedy; 
as it is Acted at the Theatre Royal. 
Written by Mrs. Behn. Printed for 
Richard Wellington . . . E. Rum- 
ball... B. Lintot ...and A. Bettes- 
worth etc. 

Not in. T.C. Indicates a recent re- 
vival, originally produced at D.G. 


Flying Post. March 11-14, 1698/9. 
This Day is publish’d, Tae Unhappy 
Favourite: Or, The Earl of Essex. A 
Tragedy; as it is Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. Written by Mr. John Bankes. 
Printed for R. Wellington ... E.Rum- 
bal... B Lintot...and A. Bettes- 
worth etc. 

See also Post Boy, March 16-18. 


Flying Post. March 16-18, 1698/9. 
This day is publish’d, Sir Antony 


18 J. W. Dobbs (Thomas Southerne Dr 
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Love: Or, The Rambling Lady. A 
Comedy, as it is acted at the Theatre 
Royal.™ Written by Mr. Southern. 
Sold by Richard Wellington . . . Bern- 
ard Lintott...and A. Bettesworth 
etc. 

See Post Man. Oct. 1-4, 1698. 


Flying Post. April 1-4, 1699. 

This day is publish’d, The Tragedy of 
King Lear, as it is Acted at the Thea- 
tre-Royal. Written by Mr. Tate. Sold 
by Richard Wellington... E. Rum- 
bold . . . and B. Lintott etc. 

Indicates recent revival, originally 
produced D.G. Edition not mentioned 
by Nicoll, but in B.M. 


Flying Post. April 4-6, 1699. 

This Day is publish’d The Duke of 
Guise. A Tragedy, as it is Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal. Written by Mr. Dry- 
den and Mr. Lee. Sold by Richard 
Wellington ... Where you may be 
furnish’d with Mr. Lee’s and Mr. Ot- 
way’s Works, bound in one Volume, in 
the Order they were written. 


Post Boy. April 25-27, 1699. 

To morrow will be published Xerxes; 
a Tragedy. As it is Acted at the New 
Theatre. Written by Mr. Cibber, Au- 
thor of Love’s-Last-Shift. Sold by J. 
Nutt near Stationer’s Hall. Price 1s. 
Ibid., April 27-28, ‘There is now pub- 
lish’d.’ See also ibid., April 29-May 2; 
May 9-11; 16-18; June 13-15; Aug. 
26-29; Sept. 14-16; 28-30; Oct. 24-26. 
T.C. June 1699, ‘printed for R. Bas- 
set.’ 


Post Boy. May 2-4, 1699. 

This Day is publish’d, The last New 
Comedy call’d Love without Interest; 
or, the Man too hard for the Master. 
Printed for Arthur Bettesworth... 
and Rich. Ellison at the Eagle and 
Child, in the Pall-Mall. 


tist (1933), p. 63), has been misled by the 





T.C. advertisement into stating that the play was revived at L.I.F. whereas t.p. gives T.R. 
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(See also Flying Post. May 9-11, 
This day is publish’d. Omitted by 
Nicoll, but included by Genest D.L. 
1699. 

T.C. for R. Wellington. 


Flying Post. May 2-4, 1699. 

This day is publish’d, Gloriana: Or, 
the Court of Augustus Caesar. A 
Tragedy, as it is Acted at the Theatre- 
Royal by His Majesty’s Servants. 
Written by Nat. Lee, Gent. Sold by 
Richard Wellington ...and Bernard 
Lintot ... where Gentlemen may be 
furnished with... Mr. Lees whole 
Works bound up in the order they 
were written. 


Post Boy. May 20-23, 1699. 

To morrow will be published, the New 
Tragedy, call’d the Princess of Parma, 
as it is Acted at the New Theatre in 
Little-Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. Printed 
for Jos. Wild, at the Elephant at Char- 
ing-Cross. 

See also Post Man, May 23-25: ‘This 
day is published the new Tragedy’; 
Post Boy, May 23-25; June 17-20. 
Not in T.C. 


Post Man. May 25-27, 1699. 

This day is published Love’s a Lot- 
tery, and a Woman the prize. With a 
new Masque, called Love and Riches 
reconciled. As it was acted by his 
Majesties Servants at the Theatre in 
Lincolns Inn Fields. Printed for Dan 
Brown .. . and Edmund Rumball etc. 


Flying Post. June 1-3, 1699. 

This day is publish’d, The Rival 
Queens. A Tragedy, as it is acted at 
His Majesty’s Theatre in Dorset- 
Garden. Written by Mr. Nathaniel 
Lee, Gent. Price 18d. Sold by Richard 
Wellington ...and Bernard Lintott 
etc. 

Indicates revival; originally produced 
at D.L. 


Post Man. June 13-15, 1699. 
This day is published, Feigned Friend- 


ship: or the Mad Reformer. As it was 
Acted at the Theatre in Little Lin- 
colns Inn Fields. Printed for Daniel 
Brown... F. Coggan...E. Rum- 
bald...and Rob. Gibson at the 
Crown in Middle Row in Holborn. 
Nicoll dates publication 1698 and pro- 
duction c. 1698. T.p. not dated. 


Post Boy. June 24-27, 1699. 

The Second Collection of New Songs 
and Ballads, with the Songs and 
Dialogues in the First and Second part 
of Massaniello. By Tho. Durfey. The 
Tunes Transposed for the Flute at the 
beginning of the Book in which are the 
two famous Ballads, Roger Twang- 
dille, and the famous Match at Stool- 
Ball. Sold by H. Playford .. . and at 
all the Musick-Shops in Town. 

See also June 27-29 adds ‘Price 6d’. 


Post Boy. July 6-8, 1699. 

This Day is published, The False 
Friend; or, The Fate of Disobedience. 
A Tragedy. As it is Acted at the New 
Theatre. Written by Mrs. Pix. Printed 
for R. Basset . . . Price 1s. 

See also ibid., July 18-20; Aug. 8-10. 
Not in T.C.; Nicoll, 1699. 


Flying Post. July 20-22, 1699. 

Loves Last Shift: Or the Fool in 
Fashion. A Comedy. Also most other 
sorts of Plays, ancient and Modern, 
either single or bound. Are sold by E. 
Rumball etc. 

See also ibid., Oct. 19-21. Nicoll does 
not mention this edition nor is there a 
copy of it in the B.M. 

Not in T.C. 


London Gazette. Oct. 2-5, 1699. 

This day is Published, The famous 
History of the Rise and Fall of Mas- 
saniello, or a Fisherman a Prince; as 
’tis Acted at the Theatre-Royal by 
His Majesty’s Servants: In Two Parts. 
Written by Mr. Tho. D’Urfey. Printed 
for John Nutt etc. 
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See also Flying Post, Oct. 5-7; Post 
Boy, Oct. 12-14; Nov. 9-11. 
Not in T.C. 


Post Man. Thurs. Dec. 7-Sat. 9, 1699. 
On Monday will be published. The 
Constant Couple: or a Trip to the 
Jubilee, a Comedy acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By Mr 
Farquhar. Printed for Ralph Smith... 
Mr. Bennet Banbury at the Blew 
Anchor in the New Exchange in the 
Strand. 


London, England 
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See also London Gazette, Dec. 7-11; 
Post Man, Dec. 12-14. 
Not in T.C. 


Post Man. Dec. 21-23, 1699. 

This day is published. Iphigenia. A 
Tragedy, acted at the Theatre in Little 
Lincolns Inn Fields. By Mr. Dennis. 
Printed for Richard Parker etc. 

See also London Gazette, Dec. 28- 
Jan. 1. 

Not in T.C.,; Nicoll 1699. 


SyBIL ROSENFELD 


INDEX OF PLAYS 


Abdicated Prince, The, 41. 

Aesop, 51. 

Agnes de Castro, 45. 

Albion and Albanius, 4, 26-27, 53. 

All for Love, 21. 

Alphonso, King of Naples, 33. 

Ambitious Slave, The, 40. 

Amorous Bigotte, The, 30. 

Amorous Orontus, 6.n.3, 18. 

Amphitryon, 32. 

Anatomist, The, 7, 49, 50. 

Andronicus Comnenius, 16. 

Anthony and Cleopatra (Sedley), 6, 21. 

Assignation, The, 19. 

Atheist, The, 25. 

Aureng-Zebe, 19. 

Banished Duke, The, 31, 32. 

Beauty in Distress, 61. 

Blind Lady, The, 12. 

Bloody Duke, The, 41. 

Bonduca, 8.n.1., 44. 

Bury-Fair, 28. 

Bussy d’Ambois, 34. 

Caligula, Emperor of Rome, 59. 

Campaigners, The, 62. 

Canterbury Guests, The, 5.n.1, 42. 

Carnaval, The, 16. 

Cavendish, Mary, Twenty-one Plays, 
13. 

Cheats, The, 15, 16. 

Cinthia and Endimion, 50. 


City Bride, The, 46. 

City Heiress, The, 25, 60. 

City Lady, The, 8.n.1, 51. 

Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero, 35. 

Comical Revenge, The, 17. 

Committee, The, 36. 

Constant Couple, The, 71. 

Cornish Comedy, The, 48. 

Country Wake, The, 47. 

Cutter of Coleman-Street, 14. 

Davenant, William, Works, 4, 19. 

Debauchee, The, 6, 20. 

Deceiver Deceived, The, 58. 

Distressed Innocence, 32. 

Don Quixote, The Comical History of, 
Part I, 41. 

Don Quixote, The Comical History of, 
Part II, 9, 41. 

Don Quixote, The Comical History of, 
Part III, 44, 45. 

Don Sebastian, 28. 

Double-Dealer, The, 39. 

Duke of Guise, The, 25, 67. 

Duke of Lerma, 36. 

Edgar, 21. 

Empress of Morocco, The, 63. 

English Fryer, The, 30. 

Epsom Wells, 5. n. 1., 19. 

Excommunicated Prince, The 22. 

Fairy Queen, The, 36. 

Faithful Shepherdess, The, 18. 
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False Friend, The, 70. 

Fatal Discovery, The, 59. 

Fatal Friendship, 62. 

Fatal Marriage, The, 40. 

Feigned Friendship, 69. 

Female Vertuosos, The, 7, 39. 

Follies of Priest-Craft, The, 31. 

Fortune-Hunters, The, 28. 

Gloriana, 68. 

Greenwich Park, 34. 

Guzman, 37. 

Henry the Second, 36. 

Heraclius, Emperor of the East, 17. 

Herod the Great, 

Heroick Love, 58, 59. 

Heroick Lover, The, 12. 

Honoria and Mammon, 14. 

Humourous Lieutenant, The, 56. 

Husband his own Cuckold, The, 48. 

Ibrahim the Thirteenth Emperor of 
the Turks, 48, 49. 

Imposture Defeated, The, 56. 

Indian Queen, The, 36. 

Ingratitude of a Commonwealth, The, 
5.n.1., 24. 

Innocent Impostors, The, 35. 

Innocent Mistress, The, 9, 55, 58. 

Intrigues at Versailles, The, 51, 55. 

Iphigenia, 71. 

Island Princess, The, 9, 64-66. 

Italian Husband, 8, 58. 

Jovial Crew, The, 3, 13. 

Killigrew, Thomas, Comedies and 
Tragedies, 15. 

Killigrew, William, Three Plays, 17. 

King Arthur, 35. 

King Edgar and Alfreda, 21. 

King Edward the Third, 33. 

King John and Mathilda, 13. 

King Lear (Tate), 67. 

Lancashire Witches, The, 22. 

Late Revolution, The, 29, 41. 

Libertine, The, 5.n.1., 19. 

Lost Lover, The, 46. 

Love and a Bottle, 64. 

Love for Love, 8, 42. 

Love for Money, 34. 

Love Lost in the Dark, 23. 

Love Triumphant, 39. 

Love without Interest, 68. 


Love’s a Jest, 48. 

Love’s a Lottery, 69. 

Love’s Last Shift, 45, 67, 70. 

Lovers’ Luck, The, 45. 

Loves of Mars and Venus, 7, 49. 

Loving Enemies, The, 22. 

Loyal Brother, The, 24. 

Maid’s Last Prayer, The, 37. 

Maid’s Tragedy, The, (E. Waller), 33. 

Man of Mode, The, 20. 

Marriage-a-la-Mode, 19. 

Marriage Night, 15. 

Married Beau, The, 40. 

Massaniello, The Famous History of 
the Rise and Fall of, 69, 70. 

Mayor of Quinborough, The, 12, 13. 

Merry Milkmaid of Islington, The, 23. 

Mr. Turbulent, 24. 

Mock Marriage, The, 43. 

Mourning Bride, The, 52. 

Northern Lass, The, 16. 

Novelty, The, 53. 

Oedipus, 21. 

Old Batchelor, The, 38. 

Old Troop, The, 58. 

Ormasdes, 17. 

Oroonoko, 44. 

Otway, Thomas, Works, 42. 

Pandora, 17, 18. 

Pastor Fido, I], 16. 

Pausanias, 47. 

Phaeton, 60. 

Platonick-Lovers, The, 18. 

Plot and No Plot, A, 53 

Politick Whore, The, 23. 

Pompey (Mrs. Phillips), 14. 

Pompey the Great, (E. Waller), 16. 

Pretenders, The, 59, 60. 

Princess of Cleve, The, 6, 28, 56. 

Princess of Parma, The, 68. 

Projectors, The, 18. 

Prophetess, The, 30-31. 

Provok’d Wife, The, 53. 

Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 43. 

Queen Catharine, 63. 

Rape, The, see Innocent Impostors 

Regulus, 9, 39. 

Relapse, The, 7, 50, 53. 

Revengeful Queen, The, 61. 

Richmond Heiress, The, 38. 
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Rinaldo and Armida, 63, 64. 
Rival Ladies, The, 17. 

Rival Queens, The, 69. 

Rival Sisters, The, 44. 

Roman Bride’s Revenge, The, 50. 
Rome’s Folly, 23. 

Romulus and Hersilia, 3, 25. 
Roundheads, The, 23, 60, 61. 
Rover, The, 7, 20, 51. 

Royal Flight, The, 31. 

Royal Mischief, The, 47. 
Royal Voyage, The, 41: 
Sawney the Scott, 7, 57. 
Scowrers, The, 34. 

Selindra, 17. 

Shadwell, Thomas, Works, 42. 
Sham Lawyer, The, 10, 55. 
She-Gallants, The, 46. 

She Ventures and He Wins, 43. 
Shepherd’s Paradise, The, 12. 


Sir Anthony Love, 2, 7, 33, 63, 66. 


Sir Salomon, 35. 

Slighted Maid, The, 14. 
Spanish Fryar, The, 27. 
Spanish Wives, The, 49. 
Squire of Alsatia, The, 28. 
State of Innocence, The, 20. 
Stepmother, The, 15. 


Successful Strangers, The, 29. 

Surprisal, The, 36. 

Timoleon, 52, 

Titus Andronicus, or the Rape of 
Lavinia, 5.n.1., 28. 

Town Fopp, The, 66. 

Town Unmask’d, see Pretenders, 

Traytor, The, 6, 36. 

Treacherous Brothers, The, 29. 

Triumphs of Virtue, The, 52. 

Unhappy Favourite, The, 66. 

Unnatural Brother, The, 8.n.1., 51. 

Unnatural Mother, The, 57. 

Valentinian, 33. 

Venice Preserv’d, 8, 24. 

Very Good Wife, A, 7, 39. 

Vestal Virgin, 36. 

Victorious Love, 62. 

Virtuoso, The, 20. 

Volunteers, The, 8.n.1., 37. 

Wary Widow, The, 38. 

White Devil, The, 18. 

Wits, The, 18. 

Woman’s Wit, 52. 

World in the Moon, The, 8, 10, 54, 55. 

Xerxes, 8.n.1., 10, 67. 

Young King, The, 60, 61. 

Younger Brother, The, 46. 








XI 
THE DATING OF CONGREVE’S LETTERS 


OR a man contemporary with Addison, Swift, and Pope, men quite 

near to us through personal letters and biographies, Congreve re- 
mains peculiarly apart and obscure. To get at his personality, more 
attention should be given to his letters. These, unfortunately, have not 
been preserved in large numbers; and the disorder in which the extant 
letters have remained has misled every biographer and brought about 
misinterpretations. Arranged in proper order, the letters clear up obscure 
references and give insight into the character of the writer. They deserve 
more careful study than they have hitherto received from biographers 
who have attempted to gain, and have despaired of gaining,' an intimate 
knowledge of our wittiest dramatist. 

The first collection, made by Montague Summers in 1923,? brought 
together fifty-nine letters. Additions by Bonamy Dobrée in 1928* raised 
the total to sixty-four; and two have been printed since: one (hereafter 
designated as Letter xv) in 1929,‘ and another (Letter Lxvi) in 1931.° 
Two unpublished letters I now add to the list, designating them in the 
chronological table as Letter txvu (August 8, 1723) and Letter Lxvim 
(July 1, 1703).® 


1 Cf. Edmund Gosse, Life of William Congreve (London, 1888), p. 9: ““There can be no 
question that, unless fresh material should most unexpectedly turn up, the opportunity 
for preparing a full and picturesque life of this poet has wholly passed away.’’ This state- 
ment was repeated in Gosse’s revised Life in 1924; and Congreve’s latest biographer 
—D. Crane Taylor, William Congreve (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1931), p. ix—speaks of 
the “almost impenetrable veil about the individuality of the man.”’ 

2 The Complete Works of William Congreve (London: The Nonesuch Press, 1923), 1, 69- 
105. 

3 The Mourning Bride, Poems, & Miscellanies by William Congreve, The World’s Classics 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1928), pp. 485-536. 

‘ Printed from the original in the Public Record Office, London, by John C. Hodges, 
“William Congreve in the Government Service,’’ MP, xxvit (1929), 190. 

5 Printed from the original in the British Museum by Taylor, oP. cit., p. 209. 

6 Letter xvii is preserved at Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire, among the manuscripts of 
H. Clinton-Baker, Esq., who has very kindly premitted me to make a copy. In this letter 
Congreve addresses Jacob Tonson, requesting him to allow Colonel William Congreve (a 
first cousin living in Highgate) to have a copy made of the dramatist’s picture in Tonson’s 
collection. The picture was, no doubt, the well-known painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
which had been presented to Tonson, along with the pictures of the other members of the 
Kit-Cat Club, and hung in the special room provided for the Club in Tonson’s house at 
Barn Elms. The same house, evidently just ready for occupancy at the time, is mentioned 
in Letter txvut: “I believe barn-elms wants you & I long to see it but dont care to satisfie 
my curiosity before you come.” Hitherto only a short quotation from this letter has been 
known. The original is now preserved in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsy]- 
vania. 
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CONGREVE’S LETTERS REARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE 
RESULTS OF THE PRESENT STUDY 
(The numbering for Letters 1-L1x is that given by Summers and followed by 
Dobrée. Letters Lx-LxIv are given only by Dobrée. Numbers Lxv-Lxviit, in- 
cluded in neither of the two collections, refer to letters mentioned at the first of 


this article.) 

Letter Date 
LVI July 26, 1694 
LIV August 9, [1693?] 


LIX August 12,+1693 
Saturday 

Lx {August 15, 1693] 
Tuesday 

XLV August 11, 1695 

LXI August 20, 1695 

XLIV October 13, 1695 


LV [ca. March 15, 1697] 


XXIV September 28, [1697] 
(Incorrectly dated 1707) 
II July 2, 1700 
LII August 11, 1700 
LI September 27, 1700 
I December 10, 1700 
I January 28, [1700/1] 
(Incorrectly dated 1700) 
IV March 26, 1701 
Vv June 7, 1701 
VI {[Autumn? 1702] 
vil December 4, 1702 
txvur = July 1, 1703 
LVI November 2, 1703 
Ix November 30, 1703 
vill February 12, [1703/4] 
(Incorrectly dated 1703) 
xI May 20, 1704 
XII June 20, 1704 
XIII October 14, 1704 
XIV October 28, 1704 
XV December 9, 1704 
x February 3, [1704/5] 
(Incorrectly dated 1704) 
XLII [October, 1705?] 
Friday 
XXXI December 15, [1705] 
(Incorrectly dated 1708) 
XVI April 30, 1706 
xv June 8, 1706 


Where Written 
Windsor 
[Tunbridge?] 

“ 


Tunbridge 
[Tunbridge?] 

Will’s Coffee-house 
[London?] 

London 


“ 
Calais 


Rotterdam 
London 
“ 


London 


[London?] 
“ 


London 


” 


“ 


“ 
cr 
wo 
“ 
i 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Northall 


London 


Person Addressed 
Arabella Hunt 

A Lady 

Jacob Tonson 


ry “ 


John Dennis 
Jacob Tonson 
Walter Moyle 
Catherine Trotter 
Joseph Keally 


“ “« 
Edward Porter 


Mrs. Porter 
Joseph Keally 
“ “ 


Joseph Keally 


“« “ 


“ “ 
Jacob Tonson 
Catherine Trotter 
Joseph Keally 


“oe “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ + 
“ “ 
ro “ 
we “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
be « 
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Letter Date Where Written Person Addressed 

XVIII June 26, 1706 “ “ “ 

xIxX September 10, 1706 Es . * 

XXIII July 12, 1707 “ “ “ 

xx January 29, [1707/8] ’ . " 
(Incorrectly dated 1707) 

XXI February 9, [1707/8] ° ” a 
(Incorrectly dated 1707) 

xxl March 2, [1707/8] . “ « 
(Incorrectly dated 1707) 

XXV May 12, 1708 . - " 

XXVI August 2, 1708 . . . 

xxv August 3, 1708 . ‘ . 

xxvur October 9, 1708 . . ‘ 

XXIX November 9, 1708 “ “ 

XxX November 29, 1708 “s “a : 

xxxut May 23, 1709 “ “ 

xxxm (March-April, 1710] [London] , ” 

Xxxv June 6, [1710] Richmond ° . 

xxxvri August 10, 1710 London ° . 

xxxvir_ November 9, 1710 " . . 

xxxviit_ December 15, 1710 [London] * . 

xxxIvV. March 10, [1710/11] London ° , 
(Incorrectly dated 1710) 

LXVI July 7, 1711 . . . 

xxxIx November 2, 1711 ? 7 : 

XL December 11, 1711 [London] $ $ 

XLI May 6, 1712 “ . “ 

XLIX August, [1708-1712] Ilam, Derbyshire Edward Porter 
Post-mark: AV21 

XLII October 29, 1712 London Joseph Keally 

LXIX August 14, 1716 {[London?]} Mr. Grigsby 

LXV October 5, 1717 Ashley Secretary of the 

Board of Trade 

xtvir =. [1717-1719?] . Edward Porter 

LVIII July 7, 1719 London, Surrey St. Giles Jacob? 

XLVI August 9, 1719 Wotton Duke of Newcastle 

LXII [Late Summer, 1719] Ashley Alexander Pepe 
Monday 

xLvir_ [November, 1719?] [London?] Duke of Newcastle 

LXIII January 20, [1720?] Surrey Street Alexander Pope 

1xva August 8, 1723 {Not London] Jacob Tonson 

LXIV May 6, [1726 or 1727] : ° Alexander Pope 

LUI {1713-1729] [Not London?] Edward Porter 


Friday 
{1702-1729} 
New Year’s Day 


[Stowe, Bucking- 
hamshire] 


“ 
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The persons addressed in the sixty-eight known letters are but poorly 
representative of Congreve’s closest and most important friends. Forty- 
four of these letters were written to Joseph Keally, an Irish friend; five 
to Mr. and Mrs. Porter, with whom Congreve had lodgings; six to his 
publisher, Jacob Tonson; eight to literary friends—Pope (3),” Catherine 
Trotter (2), John Dennis (1), Walter Moyle (1), and Giles Jacob (1);° 
two to the Duke of Newcastle; and one each to the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, Mrs. Arabella Hunt, and an unnamed lady. On the 
other hand, there is not a single known letter to the literary men with 
whom Congreve was most intimate: Dryden, Swift, Addison, Steele, 
and Vanbrugh. Nor do we have letters to any of his kinsmen, not even 
to his favorites Anne or William Congreve, both of whom he remem- 
bered in his will; nor letters to his closest political friends, such as Charles 
Montague and Richard Temple,® at whose country estates he was a 
visitor; nor to Anne Bracegirdle, almost a lifelong friend and neighbor; 
nor to the Duchess of Marlborough, who cared for Congreve during his 
last years of invalidism and to whom he left the bulk of his estate. 

The most serious obstacle to a careful interpretation of the sixty- 
eight extant letters is the sad state of disarrangement in which we find 
them. Less than two-thirds are dated fully and accurately. Four are 
without date of any sort; and twelve are only partly dated, furnishing in 
five instances only the day of the week, and in seven only the day of the 
month. And for three of these seven, the day of the month is derived 
from the postmark, which is probably several days later than the writ- 
ing. Finally, nine of the letters are misdated. In spite of this disorder 
affecting at least twenty-five of the letters, the problem of arrangement, 


7 Another letter from Congreve to Pope is referred to by Spence (Anecdotes, ed. Singer, 
p. 13), who gives the following quotation: ‘‘As the French philosopher used to prove his 
existence by cogito ergo sum, the greatest proof of Gay’s existence is edi ergo est.’’ 

5 In the letter, dated July 7, 1719, Congreve consents to give the person to whom he is 
writing information about his “poor Trifles and Self,” evidently for The Poetical Register, 
edited by Giles Jacob and published by Edmund Curll in 1719. There is some question 
whether the letter was addressed to the editor or to the publisher, for the book in which 
the letter is preserved (Wilson, op. cit., pp. xv, xvi) represents it as having been written 
to Curll. But the fact that Jacob thanks Congreve, in his Preface to The Poetical Register, 
for the information mentioned in the letter points to Jacob as the person to whom Con- 
greve had written. And besides, the friendly tone of the letter is more readily understood 
if we assume that it was written to Jacob rather than to Curll, for whom Congreve could 
have had little respect. See Congreve’s comment on Curll in a letter to Pope, Dobrée, 
op. cit., p. 536. 

* This study is limited to the ordinary familiar or business letters. It excludes Congreve’s 
seven dedicatory letters, one of which was addressed to Charles Montague; the five poetic 
epistles, one addressed to Richard Temple; and the essay Concerning Humour in Comedy, 
which is put in the form of a letter to John Dennis. 
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except for a few letters, has been overlooked or avoided by all the 
editors and biographers of Congreve. It is probably too much to hope 
that anyone will ever place all of the letters; but I have been able to 
date some of the troublesome letters beyond reasonable doubt, others 
with probability, and to place the remaining ones within certain limits. 
Various methods are used to establish the chronology. Sometimes a 
letter refers to matters treated in one or more of the forty-three dated 
letters in such a way as to prove its position in the correspondence; at 
other times to unmistakable political or theatrical events; and again to 
experiences in the life of Congreve, the dates of which can be fixed. 

The errors in dating arise chiefly from the failure to take into account 
the time of the beginning of the year in Congreve’s period. The letters 
to Joseph Keally were first printed in 1789, arranged according to the 
new calendar which England had adopted in 1752, with the new year 
beginning on the first of January. But Congreve, in common with other 
Englishmen of his day, began the new year on March 25.'° The result is 
that seven letters written between January 1 and March 25 have been 
dated one year too early, and usually placed before letters which they 
should follow. This error, begun with the first printing, has unfortunately 
been followed by the recent editors, notwithstanding the fact that the 
contents of several of the letters give unmistakable evidence of the 
confused dating. In Letter 1, for example, Congreve writes of a young 
dog that he is raising for Keally: “It is reported that you don’t think 
fit to take notice of young Sapho, who is at a boarding-school accom- 
plishing herself every day more and more, that she may one day find 
favor in your eyes.” In the same letter Congreve also reports the cost 
of a necklace which he had ordered at Keally’s request. These state- 
ments from Letter 1, dated January 28, 1700, were evidently written 
after Letter mr (December 10, 1700), in which Congreve reports the 
birth of young Sapho and agrees to order the necklace. If we needed 
further proof for the date of Letter 1, we have it in the reference to the 
theatre: “We have had two new plays, a tragedy called the Ambitious 
Stepmother, written by Mr. Rowe of the Temple, and a very good one; 
another called the Lady’s Visiting-day, written by Mr. Burnaby; both 
acted at the new house.’’ These plays were first acted about December, 
1700, and January, 1701." From this it is clear that Letter 1 should 


10 Apparently all of Congreve’s dated letters follow the Old Style, according to which 
July 1, 1690, was equivalent to July 11 (July 12 after 1700) on the continent, where the 
Gregorian calendar (New Style) was used. None of the editors of Congreve’s letters tries 
to restore the New Style, nor do I in this article. 

™ Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1925), pp. 301, 351. 
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be dated 1701 instead of 1700 and should follow Letters 1m and in. 

A similar mistake occurs in Letter x, which should be dated February 
3, 1705, instead of 1704, and moved to a position following Letter xv. 
The error is proved by the reference within the letter to plans for the 
opening of the new theatre in the Haymarket, which was actuall) 
opened April 19, 1705. Even better proof of the error in dating is the 
mention of a third sitting for a picture by Mr. Howard: ‘Some who have 
seen my picture since the third sitting, don’t like it so well as I did 
after the first. I have not had time to see Mr. Howard these six weeks.”’ 
Congreve first met Mr. Howard in October, 1704, as we learn from 
Letter xiv, and mentioned the first sitting for his picture in Letter xv 
(December 9, 1704). 

Letter xx1 (March 2, 1707) is dated a year too early, as shown by 
Congreve’s reference to the Pretender’s arrival at Dunkirk on his way 
to stir up Scotland. The Pretender reached Dunkirk on February 28, 
1708. 

The error in the placing of Letter xxx1v, which should be dated 
March 10, 1711, instead of 1710, is proved by the reference to Congreve’s 
books, a collected edition of the works which were published at the 
close of 1710 and to which Congreve had referred on November 9, 1710 
(Letter xxxvut).” 

Each of the four letters thus far considered is clearly dated one year 
too early because of the failure of the first editor to take account of the 
differences between the old and the new calendars. The three remaining 
letters which might readily have been misdated in the same way, since 
they were written in January or February, cannot be placed with equa! 
certainty. Letter xx1 (February 9, 1907) mentions political agitation, 
which fits better with 1708 than with the earlier year; Letters vim1 and 
xx, however, furnish no evidence to prove the year of composition. But 
since the dates were assigned by the first editor, who unquestionably 
misplaced the other letters falling between January 1 and March 25, we 
may assume that these three letters are likewise dated one year too early. 


12 Further proof is furnished by a description in the letter of an incident which occurred 
on March 8, 1711: ‘“The Marquis de Guiscard was examined on Thursday last by a com- 
mittee of the cabinet-council about some treasonable correspondence with France. Mr 
St John, after several questions, to which the prisoner answered very readily, at last pro- 
duced a letter, the contents of which made him change colour; and on a sudden, with a 
penknife, he offered at Mr St John; but he being too far from him, he stabbed Mr Harley, 
who sat nearer him. The penknife broke against his breast-bone or a rib, so that he is in 
no danger. Guiscard, not knowing it was broke, stabbed twice or thrice on. Several of them 
drew their swords and wounded him, but not mortally. The matter of the information 
against him is kept very secret. He is in Newgate.” 
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Even more serious errors in arrangement have been made in two 
other letters of the Keally group. Mr. Taylor has recently pointed out™ 
that Letter xxx1 (December 15, 1708) should be dated 1705. This 
opinion is correct, I believe, but I hardly agree with Mr. Taylor that 
references in Letter xvi establish the date. The proof is rather in the 
substance of Letter xxx1 itself, which reads in part as follows: “I thank 
you for your letter of congratulation. ... I have nothing to add but 
only that I have quitted the affair of the Haymarket. You may imagine 
I got nothing by it.” The “congratulation” evidently refers to Congreve’s 
appointment in December, 1705, as one of the five commissioners for 
licensing wines.'* The “‘affair of the Haymarket’’ refers to Congreve’s 
codperation with Vanbrugh in the management of that theatre, which 
opened on April 9, 1705, and from the management of which Congreve 
had retired before the end of the following October. Either the “‘con- 
gratulation” or the reference to the theatre seems to establish 1705 as 
the proper date for the letter. 

The letter most seriously misplaced is Number xxiv (September 28, 
1707), in which Congreve speaks of “‘the peace which affects all Europe.” 
The original editor expressed some doubt about the date and suggested 
that the peace was that secured by the Treaty of Ryswick, 1697. The 
last editor, however, pointed out the projected treaties of peace in 1706 
and 1707, either of which might well account for the reference. Fortu- 
nately the date can be established without question, since Letter xxiv 
is one of the few Congreve letters for which the original has been pre- 
served. It is now in the possession of Mr. Owen D. Young, who has very 
kindly allowed me to examine it. The date, “97” for “1697,” is distinct 
enough, though the ‘9”’ could be mistaken by a careless transcriber 
for “0.” 

One of the letters to Joseph Keally (Number vi), entirely without 
date, can be placed within certain limits because of a reference within 
the letter to the recent death of Sapho, the dog which had a litter of 
pups about December, 1700 (Letter m1), and was dead before December 
4, 1702 (Letter vm), when Congreve wrote of his lodgings: ‘Great 
revolutions have been there since the death of Sapho.”’ This statement 
would seem to imply that the dog had been dead only a short time and 


18 Op. cit., p. 191. 

™ See Hodges, loc. cit., p. 187. 

% According to the British Museum MS 32, 248, ff. 36, 37, the first season at the Hay- 
market Theatre extended from April 9, 1705, through June 29, 1705. When the theatre was 
opened again on October 30, 1705, it was ‘‘under the direction of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
Mr. Congreve having given up to him his share of the License.” 
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to indicate, accordingly, a date for Letter vi during the summer or 
autumn of 1702. To be sure, the undated letter suggests that the pups 
were still young: “‘. . . we are at present in great grief for the death of 
Sapho. She has left some few orphans; one of which, if it can live, is 
designed for you.”’ If the pup was of the litter born in December, 1700, 
then the undated letter must have been written soon afterwards, for the 
pup seems to have been not yet weaned. The undated letter, however, 
speaks of “this summer,” when pups born the preceding December 
would have been nearly grown, or at least past that period during which 
their lives would have been endangered by the death of the mother. 
It is evident, then, that Sapho’s “few orphans” mentioned in Letter v1 
were from a second litter, probably of the summer of 1702. This date 
for the letter is also supported by the complaint of Keally’s long delay 
in making a proposed visit to London, a visit which Congreve was an- 
ticipating the year before, as shown by his letter of June 7, 1701 (v). 

Three of the letters to Keally have only partial dates. Of these, Letter 
xxxv (June 6) can be placed without reasonable doubt in 1710 because 
of the references to Addison in Ireland and to the precarious state of 
the English ministry. Addison was appointed Secretary to the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Wharton, in the latter part of 1708 and held 
office during the next two years. His periods in Ireland, as shown by his 
correspondence, were from April to September, 1709, and from April to 


August, 1710. Thus Congreve’s letter of June 6, in so far as Addison’s 
Irish residence is concerned, could have been written in 1709 or in 1710; 
but the reference to the unsettled state of the ministry points to the 
later year. 

Letter xxx (Thursday afternoon) is a brief note to Keally as follows: 


I sent to you by nine o’clock this morning, but you were gone out. I went and 
made your compliment to Lady Wharton, and she will be glad to see you when 
you please. I fasted till three, in hopes you might have come this way. Pray let 
me know how you are disposed to-morrow 


There are two clues: the note was written at a time when Keally was 
visiting in London, and Congreve was arranging for him an audience 
with Lady Wharton, the wife of the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The 
probable solution is to be found in a letter from Addison to Keally, 
written in London on April 13, 1710, showing that Keally had recently 
left Ireland and adding: “Lady Wharton was speaking to me, two morn- 
ings ago, with great esteem of you, and tells me that my Lord is fully 
determined to put you into the Appeals when in Ireland, which I did 
not think fit to make the least doubt of.’"* Evidently, then, Keally had 


16 The Works of Joseph Addison, ed. Richard Hurd (London, 1856), v, 382. 
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been in London in the interest of a judgeship and had appealed to the 
Lord-lieutenant through Lady Wharton after Congreve had used his 
influence to secure an audience for his Irish friend. Since Keally had 
left London only a few days before April 13, 1710, we may suppose that 
Congreve’s note was written in March or early April of that year. 

The third partially dated letter of the Keally group, Number xii 
(Friday morning), must be placed with less assurance. It was written 
from Northall (Staffordshire?) to Keally in London, asking him to 
adjust a difficulty with the landlord from whose house he had recently 
moved, and closing with remembrances to friends and neighbors in 
Arundel Street. The letter shows that at the time of writing just a few 
days had elapsed since Michaelmas (September 29), the day on which 
Congreve had relinquished his lodgings. Two facts throw further light 
on the date: Keally was visiting in London and Congreve had recently 
been living in Arundel Street. Keally visited London, as we can tell by 
letters written to him, in 1697, in 1705, and in 1710. It is probable, of 
course, that he visited London at other times not shown by the cor- 
respondence, and it is this probability that makes the dating of the 
letter uncertain. If we could be sure that he made only the three visits, 
1705 could be assigned positively as the date of the letter; for on the 
visit in 1697 Keally returned to Ireland before Michaelmas, and in 
1710, as we have already seen, the visit had ended by April. The refer- 
ence to neighbors in Arundel Street places the letter before 1706, when 
Congreve moved permanently into lodgings in Surrey Street.'’ 

Of Congreve’s twenty-three letters to persons other than Joseph 
Keally, twelve need to be dated. Three of these were addressed to Pope. 
Letter Lx (Monday) was written from Ashley, in the vicinity of Pope’s 
home in Twickenham. The substance of the letter shows the season to 
have been late summer; and the Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope gives 
1719 as the year, evidently because of the reference to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu: 


































... the next day after I had known from you where Lady Mary was, I sent to 
know how she did but by her answer I perceive she has the goodnesse for me to 
believe I have been all this summer here tho’ I had been here a fortnight when 
you came to see me. Pray give her my most humble service. 








Lady Mary was still living at Twickenham after 1719; but since she 
was not on friendly terms with Pope during the later period, perhaps 
1719, the first year of her residence at Twickenham, is the more probable 
date for Congreve’s letter. The next letter to Pope, tx11 (January 20), 
seems to refer to Pope’s visit while Congreve was at Ashley. If the first 







17 See Letter xvim (June 26, 1706). 
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letter is correctly placed in 1719, the second should probably be as- 
signed to 1720. The third letter, tx1v (May 6), may be assigned to 1726 
or 1727, for Congreve sends his regards to Dean Swift, who was visiting 
Pope in May, 1726, and also in May, 1727. 

Letter xvi, to the Duke of Newcastle, is entirely without date; but 
since the letter is Congreve’s report on Southerne’s forthcoming tragedy 
—evidently The Spartan Dame, acted December 11, 1719—the letter 
was probably written during the latter part of 1719. 

In Letter tv, to Catherine Trotter, Congreve acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of a poem in commendation of the Mourning Bride, which he says 
has just come from the press. We may, then, consider the date of pub- 
lication of the play—March 15, 1697, according to the London Gazette'*— 
as the approximate date of the letter. ‘ 

Letter Lx is directed to Jacob Tonson “at the Judges head in Chancery 
Lane.” This address indicates a date not later than 1695, for many 
entries in the Term Catalogues show that Tonson had his business at the 
Judge’s Head in Chancery Lane from 1678 to 1693, but at other loca- 
tions after 1695. Furthermore, Letter Lx acknowledges the receipt of 
articles which Congreve had requested of Tonson in a letter dated 
August 12, 1693. Since the letter we are trying to place is dated Tuesday 
and postmarked August 17, we can be sure that the correct date is the 
Tuesday between August 12 and August 17, 1693; that is, August 15, 
1693. 

Perhaps the most difficult letters to date are a group of five from 
British Museum Additional Manuscript 4293. One of these is addressed 
to an unnamed lady, and four to Edward Porter, the owner of the house 
in which Congreve had lodgings during a large part of his life. The letter 
to the lady, ttv (August 9), is suggestive of Number Lx to Tonson, 
which we have just assigned to August 15, 1693. In both of these letters 
Congreve speaks of being in the country, in a quiet place for the recovery 
of his health, and in both he speaks of an unusual heat in the palm of 
his hands. In many letters Congreve mentions the state of his health, 
which was very uncertain, but in only the two letters under considera- 
tion do we have references to this peculiar heat in the hands. It seems 
probable that both of the letters were written during the same period 
of ill health, in August, 1693. 

The four letters to Edward Porter furnish even less evidence for the 
dates. Three of these are addressed to Porter “at his house in Surry 
Street”; the fourth has no address. Various and conflicting statements 
have been made about the places of residence of Congreve and Porter. 


18 See Taylor, op. cit., p. 98. 
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Congreve’s latest biographer says that Porter moved from Surrey 
Street to Arundel Street in 1700 and argues, accordingly, that the un- 
dated letters were written before 1700;'® but no evidence is given in 
support of the statement. I have checked carefully the Rate Books for 
the Parish of St. Clement’s Danes, in which both Arundel and Surrey 
Streets are located. These records, preserved in the municipal hall in 
Westminster, show that Edward Porter paid taxes on a house in Arundel 
Street from 1694 to 1702 and then on a house in Surrey Street from 
1702 throughout the remainder of Congreve’s life. It is therefore to be 
presumed that Porter moved from Arundel Street to Surrey Street in 
1702 and that the three letters addressed to his house in Surrey Street 
were written in 1702 or later. One of these, Number xLvull, was written 
from Ashley, where Congreve was visiting in 1717?° and probably in 
1719.4 There is nothing in the letter, however, to point definitely to one 
of these years rather than any other when he might have been staying 
at Ashley. Letter xt1x (Post-mark: AV21), referring to the writer’s poor 
eyesight, suggests the period about 1710-1712, when Congreve was hav- 
ing much trouble with cataracts.” In the letter without an address, 
Number 111, Congreve asks Porter to secure for him “a picture of Ld 
Rochester which was Mrs Barrys.” Elizabeth Barry, the famous actress, 
was the reputed mistress of Lord Rochester; and one would suppose 
that the picture mentioned by Congreve could not have been available 
before the death of the owner on November 7, 1713. 

Since the four letters to Porter offer such difficulties in dating, we 
should not overlook a second manuscript of the British Museum in 
which they appear. This manuscript, Additional 4163, is a copy made 
in 1751 of the seven original letters preserved in Add. MS 4293. But 
the order of the letters in the later manuscript, quite different from that 
of the original letters, seems to be an attempted chronological arrange- 
ment.* Letter LIv to the unnamed lady, apparently written in 1693, is 
placed first. Next follow the letters dated August 11, 1700 (11), and 
September 27, 1700 (11). Then come the four letters which, as we have 
noted, belong to periods not earlier than 1702 or 1713. Of these four, the 
first place is given to Letter xt1x, which probably belongs to the period 


9 Taylor, op. cit., p. 167. 

% See Letter txv (Ashley, October 5, 1717). 

31 See the discussion of Letter Lxm, above. 

® See Swift, Journal to Stella, October 26 and December 14, 1710; February 13, 1710/11; 
July 2, 1711; and January 5, 1711/12. Taylor (op. cit., p. 168) says that Letter xirx “‘con- 
tains the first intimation of’? Congreve’s “trouble with cataracts” and that the “letter 
may belong to the summer of 1708, when Congreve spent six weeks in Derbyshire.” 

8 The order of the original letters is 1 (xvi), 2 (xxrx), 3 (x), 4 (11), 5 (L11), 6 (x1Vv), 
7 (um); in the later manuscript the order of the letters is 5, 4, 7, 3, 2, 1, 6. 
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1708-12; the second place to Letter xLvu1, which was possibly written 
in 1717 or 1719; the third place to Letter Lu1, which was almost cer- 
tainly written after 1713; and the fourth place to Letter L (New Year's 
Day; post-mark: IA4). It is not improbable that the unknown copyist 
of the later manuscript, working only twenty-two years after Congreve’s 
death, had information not available to us and arranged the letters in 
the proper chronological order.” 






Joun C. Hopces 





University of Tennessee 


. 






* Since the type was set for this article, an additional Congreve letter has come to light 
in the recently acquired Bancrofi Collection of the Baker Library, Harvard School of 
Business Administration. This letter (inserted in the chronological table above as Number 
LxIx), dated August 14, 1716, is addressed to Mr. Grigsby in regard to stock in the South 
Sea Company. 
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THE PUBLICATION OF CHESTERFIELD’S 
LETTERS TO HIS SON 


RACTICALLY no attention has hitherto been paid to the incidents 

of the publication of Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, perhaps on the 
assumption that once this publication was mentioned, everything per- 
tinent had been said. Mrs. Stanhope, in her preface to the first edition, 
asserted that the letters were genuine, and that she had in her possession 
all of the originals. So much she told the public; how it was that she 
came to arrange for the publication of these letters and under what 
circumstances they were presented to the world were not told, and have 
been only imperfectly understood. References to the subject have been 
not only scattered and incomplete, but even at times inaccurate.' Yet 
it is still possible to present most of the story. 

The narrative begins some years before the publication of the Letters. 
On the death of Philip Stanhope in 1768 the letters from his father fell 
into the hands of his widow, Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, who was his execu- 
trix.? Philip’s marriage had been concealed from his father.* Although 
Chesterfield must have been shocked and distressed at his beloved son’s 
lack of confidence in him, he made no mention of the circumstance, 
appeared on good terms with his daughter-in-law, and made provision 
for the education of her two sons. The ten letters from the ear] to herself 
and the boys which Mrs. Stanhope published with the many letters to 
her husband, evidently to gratify her pride by showing the world that 


1 See Lord Mahon, Letters and Works of Chesterfield (London, 1845), 1, xxv, also xviii; 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson (Oxford, 1890), p. li; and W.H. 
Craig, Life of Lord Chesterfield (London, 1907), pp. 288, 354, 355. William Ernst (i.e., 
Ernst-Browning), Memoirs of the Life of Chesterfield (London, 1893), and Roger Coxon, 
Chesterfield and his Critics (London, 1925), do not mention the subject. Bonamy Dobrée, 
Letters of Chesterfield (London and New York, 1932), 1, 224, refers to one aspect only, 
the injunction. 

2 Of Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, aside from what the letters reveal and the circumstances 
attendant upon their publication, the principal information is to be found in Lord Charle- 
mont’s letter to Lord Bruce (July? 1774), Historical MSS. Commission, Twelfth Report 
Appendix, part x. The Manuscripts of James, first Earl of Charlemont, edited by J. T. 
Gilbert (London, 1891), 1, 328-330; and in Mrs. Delany’s letter to her brother Bernard 
Granville (4 September, 1774), Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. 
Delany, edited by Lady Llanover (London, 1861-62), v, 28. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(September 1783), p. 806, gives in its “obituaries of considerable persons,” under date of 
6 September, “At Limp-field, Surrey, Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, relict of Phil. S. esq; natural 
son to the late E. of Chesterfield; and the mediate publisher of his lordship’s letters.” 

5 Memoirs of Lord Chesterfield, by Matthew Maty, M.D., 2d edition (London, 1779), 
Vol. 1 of the Miscellaneous Works, 352. 
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Chesterfield had corresponded with her and had been friendly with her, 
reveal no less surely, on his part, a charity and a forgiving spirit that 
many an exemplary Christian would fail to exhibit. At one period, 
according to her testimony, quoted below, Mrs. Stanhope showed him 
the letters which were saved, but he refused to take them. She put them 
away, perhaps feeling that they might some day come in good stead. 

Her foresight was justified, at least from her own point of view, when 
upon Chesterfield’s death the terms of his will became known. In one 
section, the earl made careful provision for his two grandsons, giving 
during their minority a hundred pounds a year to each, in the care of 
Lovel Stanhope and Beaumont Hotham as trustees, to provide for their 
education. Each grandson, upon the attainment of his majority, was to 
have for life an annuity of the same amount, and also, from a sum of 
ten thousand pounds to be laid out immediately upon Chesterfield’s 
death, half of the principal and accrued compound interest. This was 
generous of Chesterfield, so far as the boys were concerned, but it was 
so placed that Mrs. Stanhope could touch none of it, unless her sons 
chose, and that not before they should become of age. 

This majority must have been some years distant. Lord Charlemont, 
who appears to have been well acquainted with Philip and his wife, 
makes no mention of their children at the time Philip went to Hamburg,‘ 
which was some seventeen years before Chesterfield’s death. Thus 
Charles, the elder grandson, would have been no older than seventeen 
at that time. Moreover, the earl’s ten letters to Mrs. Stanhope and the 
grandsons, subjoined to the letters to his son, make it appear that the 
two boys were younger by several years. Chesterfield, then, although 
very civil, seems to have felt no responsibility for his daughter-in-law, 
and, by tying up the money, to have put no trust in her. Having come to 
the end of her expectations, she naturally made ready to repair the 
neglect of the family by the sale of these letters. . 

Her first recorded step appears in Edward Gibbon’s letter to J. Hol- 
royd, under the date of 10 September, 1773; Gibbon wrote: 


I forgot to tell you, that I have declined the publication of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters. The public will see them, and upon the whole, I think, with pleasure; 
but the family were strongly bent against it; and especially on Deyverdun’s ac- 
count, I deemed it more prudent to avoid making them my personal enemies.' 


For her second choice, Mrs. Stanhope approached Horace Walpole. 


4 Charlemont, op. cit., 1, 329. 

5 Gibbon, Miscellaneous Works (London, 1837), p. 259; Georges Deyverdun, Gibbon’s 
lifelong friend, had been engaged by Chesterfield as his godson’s tutor and still served in 
that capacity. 
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In a letter dated 14 October, 1773, he replied to Lady Louisa Lennox, 
who had evidently acted as intermediary, declining to edit the letters, 
or to write an introduction, unless he was assured that the letters were 
published with the free consent of the earl’s family, would not give pain 
to the families of the earl’s former associates, and would not reflect on 
the memory of his own father. If upon learning these difficulties Mrs. 
Stanhope still wished him to edit the letters, he must examine them 
before he would finally commit himself. That Walpole did not read the 
letters in manuscript seems certain from his interest in them when they 
were published, and his remarks at that time.’ 

Thus within seven months of the Earl of Chesterfield’s death, Mrs. 
Stanhope had been twice refused the editing of his letters. Whether she 
made other applications is not known; at any rate, in the end she was 
represented by the publisher as having edited the letters herself. On 22 
November, 1773, she entered into a preliminary contract for their pub- 
lication, with James Dodsley, the younger brother, partner, and succes- 
sor of the more famous Robert Dodsley, who, on his part, had been on 
sufficiently good terms with Chesterfield to have been shown Dr. John- 
son’s brutal letter.* The document, which is now first published, seems 
to be in the autograph of James Dodsley.® 

Nov. 22. 1773 
Heads of an agreement between Mr{s] Stanhope and Mr Dodsley for the Sale 
& purchase of the Copy-Right of the late Earl of Chesterfield’s Letters and other 
Pieces. 

1. Mr Dodsley will engage to give 1500 guineas for the said copy-right. The 
money to be paid at three Equal Payments at six months, 12 months, & 18 
months after the date of this agreement, and this agreement to be dated some 
time in the month of April in the year 1774. 

2. Mrs Stanhope, in consideration of these conditions being duly performed 
by Mr Dodsley doth Engage to make over to him all her Right & Title to the 
Copy-Right of the said Earl of Chesterfield’s Letters and other Pieces, to him & 
his Heirs forever. 

Eugenia Stanhope. 
Ja* Dodsley 


Without loss of time, Dodsley informed the public of his acquisition. 
In the London Chronicle and the London Evening-Post of 23 November, 


* Historical MSS. Commission, Manuscripts of Earl Bathurst (London, 1923), pp. 696- 
698. Also in Walpole, Supplement, u11, 18 ff. 

7 The Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1902-1905), 
vut, 440. 

® Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1887), 1, 264 f. 

® Printed by the kindness of Mr. Arthur Zinkin, of Indianapolis; it is among themanu- 
script letters to the godson which the Earl of Carnarvon published, as are the other MSS 
printed below. 
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in the St. James’s Chronicle of 25 November, 1773, and in each paper 
in its following issue, appeared this advertisement: 

Speedily will be published, elegantly printed in two volumes, royal quarto, with 
a portrait of the author, finely engraved, dedicated to Lord North, Letters writ- 
ten by the late right honourable Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, 
to his son Philip Stanhope, Esq. Together with several other pieces on various 
subjects. Published by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, and faithfully transcribed from 
the originals now in her possession. Printed for J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall. 


By the middle of February, matters had progressed sufficiently for 
Dodsley to give another notice of the forthcoming publication, which 
was announced for some time during the following month. On this occa- 
sion he advertised only in the London Evening-Post (17 February). Nine- 
teen and twenty-one days later (8 and 10 March) the London Chronicle 
again carried the information that the letters would appear that month. 

But they were not published in March, for in the meantime the execu- 
tors of Chesterfield had applied for an injunction to prevent the publica- 
tion. According to a report from the Public Record Office, London,!” 


The suit . . . wasinstituted 21 February, 1774, .. . against Eugenia Stanhope and 
James Dodsley for an injunction to restrain them from printing and publishing 
any of the letters, manuscripts, papers or writings of the said earl. The only or- 
ders which appear to have been made in the suit are dated respectively 2 March 
and 10 March 1774. These are interlocutory orders only. .. . No order granting 
the injunction appears in the indexes; and from an entry in the Registrar’s 
Minute Book it appears that no such order was in fact made. 


It may be noted that although the subpoena seems to have been served 
on Mrs. Stanhope on 5 March, the London Chronicle of 8 and 10 March 
advertised the Letters as forthcoming. 

As is usual in matters of this kind, the public learned only imperfectly, 
and with some inaccuracy, the actual circumstances. Before any hearing 
had been held, there appeared simultaneously (17 March) in the three 
papers named above an “Appeal to the Public’”’ signed by Eugenia Stan- 
hope and dated 15 March. It seems to have been a paid advertisement, 
although in the St. James’s Chronicle it was printed on the first page as 
news. In it she complained that the suppression of the Letters, a harm- 
less work containing a complete system of education, ‘must be deemed 
an unprecedented act of injustice,” particularly since the legal proceed- 
ings came without warning, the first intimation being a subpcena served 
on 5 March, after the book had been printed, although the work had 
long ago been repeatedly advertised." 


10 A search of the records was most kindly made for me by Mr. C. T. Flower, Secretary. 
"In November and again in February. 
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This so unjustifiable persecution of the editor and her sons, can be accounted 
for on no other motive whatever, than the poor pitiful hope of depriving the late 
Mr. Stanhope, consequently his widow and children, of that honour which the 
intended publication will reflect upon his memory.” 


She concluded by stating that she would seek justice in the courts. 

Although the newspapers of the time seem to have taken no notice 
of this quarrel, one periodical, the St. James’s Magazine, then newly 
founded, in its second number printed a communication on the subject 
under the title: “Some Strictures on the Dispute between Mrs. Eugenia 
Stanhope and the Executors of the late Lord Chesterfield.’ 

“The dispute between Mrs. Stanhope and the executors of the late 
Earl of Chesterfield, having engrossed much of the public attention, I 
was led to enquire minutely into the particulars of that affair’, wrote 
the correspondent; he then repeated the essential statements in Mrs. 
Stanhope’s A ppeal (which he also subjoined to his communication), but 
added three circumstances: that Lord Chesterfield had requested the 
letters to be returned; that Mrs. Stanhope had given him but a few, 
“reserving all those which she deemed the most currious [sic], possibly 
with a view to employ them in such a manner, as might be for her own 
private advantage and emolument”’; and that “‘the Dowager Countess 
is so far from disapproving of the Lady’s proceeding, that she has ex- 
pressed her warmest wishes to see those elegant letters of her deceased 
Lord, printed for the benefit, and instruction of the public.”’ The follow- 
ing pages will show how the facts have been misinterpreted in the first 
two of the added circumstances; the third runs counter to Gibbon’s 
statement that “‘the family were strongly bent against it.”” Most likely 
the author of the Strictures confused these letters with those of the 
Miscellaneous Works, which at about this time Lady Chesterfield ar- 
ranged with Dr. Maty to publish; possibly Mrs. Stanhope or the inquir- 
ing correspondent had misinterpreted a noncommittal or merely polite 
answer from the countess as her approval of the project. 

According to the Appeal, the subpoena was served on the fifth of 
March; the Appeal itself was dated the fifteenth, being published two 
days later. On the twenty-third the case came to a hearing before Lord 
Bathurst, then Lord Apsley, the Lord Chancellor. Since the report of 
this case is of considerable length, it will be necessary to give excerpts 
only. 


1 Not to mention the widow’s loss of 1500 guineas. 

13 St. James’s Magazine, 1, 81 (the March number, published 1 April).—I am indebted 
for a copy of the Strictures to Miss A. A. Nunns, of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, at Madison, where there is a copy of this magazine. 

™ Charles Ambler, Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the High Court of Chancery. 
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Case 360.— . . . 23d March 1774... 

The defendant, the widow, in her answer said, Being frequently in company 
with Lord Chesterfield, she one day mentioned to him, that she thought the let- 
ters he wrote to her late husband, would form a fine system of education if pub- 
lished, or to that effect; to which his Lordship answered, “Why, that is true, but 
there is too much Latin in them”’; but did not express any disapprobation in pub- 
lishing the same; and that some little time after such conversation, Lord Chester- 
field requested her to restore to him some characters, which he had given to her 
late husband, . . . and that she soon afterwards, about the latter end of the sum- 
mer 1769, carried the characters to him, at his house at Blackheath, and at the 
same time took with her the letters, and that Lord Chesterfield took the original 
characters, and assured her upon his honour, that he meant to burn or destroy 
them," but declined taking the letters, or even looking at them, and told her she 
might keep them, or to that effect. She admitted that she has copies of the char- 
acters which she delivered to Lord Chesterfield, but the same are not nor ever 
were intended to be published in the books advertised to be sold, or any other- 
wise. 

And now the plaintiffs moved for an injunction to stay printing and publishing 
the letters and characters. .. . 

Ordered an injunction till hearing, but recommended it to the executors to 
permit the publication, in case they saw no objection to the work upon reading 
it, and having the copies delivered to them. (Note: The Editor has not been able 
to meet with any Entry in L.R." of the order for an injunction —There is an 
entry of the 10th of May [sic; March] when the motion appears to have been 
brought on, but stood over for the defendant to file fresh affidavits.) 


Thus Mrs. Stanhope told the court on oath that she had talked about 
the letters to Lord Chesterfield and had mentioned to him their eventual 
publication; that he had asked for the Characters (not the letters, as 
asserted in the Strictures), but had refused to take or even to look at the 
letters; that she made copies of the Characters before she gave up the 
originals (Mrs. Stanhope’s duplicity taking a form different from that 
given in the Strictures); that the earl had told her, upon his honor, that 
he intended to destroy the Characters; and that she had no intention 
of publishing the Characters. 

The case for the executors rested on there having been no consent to 
the publication; this contention the Court upheld, but in a temporary 





2d edition (1828), by John E. Blunt, pp. 737-740. Reprinted in the English Reports, xxvii 
(Chancery vit), p. 476 f., from which I have taken it.—This citation was obtained from a 
remark and note in the Benenden Letters, edited by C. F. Hardy (London, 1901), p. 121. 
Augustine Birrell, in his essay on Lord Chesterfield, In the Name of the Bodleian (New York, 
1905), p. 118, mentions Ambler. 

46 For the curious history of these Characters—which were not burnt—see below. 

16 Law Records. 
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injunction only. Although they had every chance to get a permanent 
injunction, and in spite of Mrs. Stanhope’s violent attack on them in 
her A ppeal, the executors were not unreasonable; they followed the sug- 
gestion of the Court that they examine the proposed publication. Six 
days after the hearing before Lord Apsley they had completed the exam- 
ination of the two volumes, whereupon they wrote as follows:!” 


To M™. Eugenia Stanhope, and M*. James Dodsley. 
London March 29. 1774. 

We have perused the printed Copy of Lord Chesterfields letters, and tho there 
are some things in them which it might have been better to have omitted, yet in 
consideration of the Copy being actually printed off, an edition coming out in 
Ireland, and above all the Chancellor’s Recommendation to the Executors to 
permit the publication, if there was nothing very improper contained in it, as 
also of M**. Stanhope’s having this day assured us under her hand, that she has 
not taken nor suffered to be taken any Copy of certain manuscript Characters, 
which are lodged with her Counsel M'. Dunning, for the purpose of being burnt 
in our presence, as soon as he shall return to London, and that she has no other 
letters of the late Earl, excepting some private letters to herself, which she never 
intended, nor does intend to publish, but which she desires to retain as Tokens 
of his Lordship’s Affection for her, we now waive the Injunction that has been 
obtained against her and M* Dodsley, and Do Consent to the publication of the 
said work, according to the Copy transmitted to us. 

Beaumt. Hotham. L. Stanhope 


Some months later, the details of the settlement were thus reported 
by an anonymous writer in the London Chronicle: 


.. . When the news of this publication [the Letters] reached the ears of the execu- 
tors, they were alarmed because they contained some free opinions of the men 
and manners of the present age. The Court immediately influenced itself for a 
suppression, though Mr. Dodsley had printed them off, and sold a proportionable 
share to Mr. Faulkner of Dublin; but notwithstanding these engagements, and 
the great expences they had been at, Lord M 19 generously assured them, 
they should have an injunction, and that he would suppress the epistles with little 
trouble. While this business was contending, Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope gave infor- 
mation of many more papers in her possession, containing the characters of all 
the principal men who had lived in his Lordship’s time, civil, military, and naval. 
This new alarm brought the Ministry to terms, and therefore they promised if 
she would give up the characters, they would not impede the publication of the 
letters; by which means the world came possessed of them, though they lost a 
composition more sacred to this country, than the leaves of the Sibyls to the 
Roman people. 





” Printed by the kindess of Mr. Zinkin. Now first published. The letter is apparently 
in Hotham’s autograph. 18 § January, 1775; p. 12. 
™ Apparently Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice. But the case was heard by Lord Apsley. 
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This is a lively picture, although with a considerable admixture of 
error. A less embroidered tale is given in Horace Walpole’s letter to 
Mason:”° 


I shall go to town to-morrow and send for my Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, though 
I know all I wished to see is suppressed. The Stanhopes applied to the Chancellor 
for an injunction, and it was granted. At last his Lordship permitted the publica- 
tion on two conditions, that I own were reasonable, though I am sorry for them. 
The first, that the family might expunge what passages they pleased: the second, 
that Mrs. Stanhope should give up to them, without reserving a copy, Lord 
Chesterfield’s Portraits of his contemporaries, which he had lent to his son, and 
re-demanded of the widow, who gave them up, but had copied them. He burnt 
the originals himself, just before he died, on disgust with Sir John Dalrymple’s 
book, a new crime in that sycophant’s libel. 


Walpole comes very close to the facts. He may have heard the details 
from Lady Chesterfield herself, for as he remarked to Lady Louisa Len- 
nox, he was on visiting terms with her; he had recently been in London.” 
However, his slight inaccuracy in saying that the Chancellor permitted 
the publication on the two conditions, instead of his having advised the 
executors to make these conditions, may indicate a second-hand source 
of information. He was wrong, moreover, in saying that Chesterfield 
had burnt the Characters. 

Everyone having shown such concern over the Characters, it may be 
appropriate to discuss their history. Lord Chesterfield, Mrs. Stanhope 
told the Court on oath, had said to her that he wished them solely that 
he might destroy them. She informed the executors ‘‘under her hand” 
that she had given her copies of them to her counsel, the eminent Mr. 
Dunning, to be burnt in their presence. If this ritual was carried out, 
it was a ridiculous procedure, for the originals, in Chesterfield’s own 
hand, were at that time among his papers.” One or the other (if not both) 
of the men successively engaged to edit the miscellaneous letters and 
works of the earl and to write his biography unblushingly plagiarized 
the Characters. Dr. Matthew Maty, the first editor,“ even took pains 
to show that Lord Chesterfield had destroyed his memoirs :*4 


The bishop of Waterford, his chaplain and friend, expresses his surprise that 
nothing should have been found among the late earl’s papers concerning the his- 


2 Walpole, op. cit., vir, 440-441; 7 April, 1774. 

31 On 28 March he addressed a letter to Sir Horace Mann from Arlington Street, London 
(ibid., virt, 435). 

* They still exist, in the possession of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of New York, through 
whose courtesy I examined them in June, 1931. 

* Dr. Maty died before the work was completed (2 July, 1776) and was succeeded by his 
son-in-law, Dr. J. O. Justamond. ™* Maty, op. cit., 12, n. 3. 
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tory of his own times. ‘“‘His lordship,” he says, “repeated to him more than once, 
that he was writing it, as far as his memory (which was a good one) would fur- 
nish him with matter”; and lord S , whose mother was first cousin to lord 
Chesterfield, assured the bishop as having it from Sir William Stanhope, that one 
day, upon his brother’s shewing him his manuscripts, he had told him, that by 
his will he had left him the publication of them; and then added, publish them as 
soon as you dare. 


Having thus declared them not to exist—which in one sense was true, 
for no extensive memoirs of his times were found—Dr. Maty or his 
successor proceeded to incorporate into his work passages from the Char- 
acters, without any indication of their origin.** Thus they had not even 
been mislaid. 

The Miscellaneous Works, to which the memoirs of Lord Chesterfield’s 
life were prefixed—with these plagiarized passages from the Characters 
—were published by 13 March, 1777.27 About a month later, seven of 
the Characters appeared, printed for William Flexney of Holborn. Wal- 
pole wrote on 18 April,?* “Lord Chesterfield’s Characters are published, 
and are not even prettily written, as might have been expected.” 

It is impossible to ascertain from what source they were procured by 
the printer. Mrs. Stanhope may be considered innocent, under the cir- 
cumstances of her engagement to the earl’s executors. Dr. Maty, having 
been about a year dead, cannot be considered in any way connected 
with the surreptitious publication, unless he had permitted copies to be 
made of those seven Characters; of this there is no evidence. Two other 


% This was probably John Lyon, 9th Earl of Strathmore (d. 1776). It was his father who 
was first cousin to Lord Chesterfield, through Elizabeth Stanhope, the 9th Earl of Strath- 
more’s grandmother and half-sister of Chesterfield’s father. See Burke’s Peerage. Strath- 
more is apparently the only lord S—— of the time who was closely related. 

% One example will establish this plagiarism. 

CHESTERFIELD MATY 
[Lord Scarborough] was a strong, but not an Lord Scarborough was a strong, though 
eloquent or florid speaker in parliament. He not an eloquent or florid speaker in par- 
spoke so unaffectedly the honest dictates of _ liament; his discourses were the honest 
his heart, that truth and virtue, which never dictates of his heart. Truth and virtue 
want, and seldom wear, ornaments, seemed _ seemed to borrow his voice, and gave such 
only to borrow his voice. This gave such an__ weight to all he said, that he more than 
astonishing weight toall hesaid,that hemore once carried an unwilling majority after 
than once carried an unwilling majority after him. (0p. cit., 73) 
him. 
The Character of Scarborough appeared both in the original edition of the Miscellaneous 
Works and in the Characters. Other examples of plagiarism are to be found on pp. 68 
(Pulteney), 72-73 (Granville), 51 n. 12 (Walpole), and 52 n. 14 (George I); the last two 
are inserted with quotation marks but no indication of source. Possibly Dr. Maty was 
responsible for those in the text and Dr. Justamond for those in the notes. 

7 Walpole, op. cit., x, 27. 8 Ibid.. x. 39. 
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persons were suspected, according to marginalia in Professor C. B: Tink- 
er’s copy of the first edition of the Characters. The book has been trim- 
med in binding, so that some of the comments are wanting, but on the 
last page of the preface and the first of the text this much can be made 
out: “N.B. Dr. Dodd is said to have sold the Copy to the Printer for 
100 Gs.—thro’ a 3d hand, the Person immediately employed not know- 
ing who sent it.” Then, written a little larger, and in blacker ink, but 
less legibly: “—I afterwards heard from the same informer, if I mistake 
not, that Dr Matys son-in-law Justomond [sic] the surgeon, the Editor 
Misc put [a word undecipherable] Farrago abt Ld C——d sent these 
Characters to the Press.’”’ Other marginalia are on the Characters of 
Lords Bath and Hardwicke; they are not entirely decipherable, but the 
gist is disapproval. The authority of this commentator is not known, 
but the ink is old, and the handwriting apparently contemporary. 

Of the two men suspected by the writer of the marginalia, Dr. Dodd, 
who is exonerated as well as accused, could have had little opportunity 
for transcribing them, having been tutor not to the son but to the god- 
son. Dr. Justamond is a very logical culprit, but before ascribing the 
action to him with too much assurance one must explain why he pub- 
lished only seven of the Characters, having had the use of them all. 
Without further evidence, this matter remains unsolved. 

To make the question more confusing, it is evident that these Char- 
acters were sufficiently circulated in manuscript to give many people 
opportunity for copying them; thus their eventual printing was practi- 
cally inevitable. The second Lord Hardwicke, for instance, wrote to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu on 20 December, 1776:?° 


We were talking last night of Ld Chesterfield’s Characters; Allow Me to send 
You a List of Them; I have set a Mark to Those I saw, and will take the Liberty 
to add a few Strictures. I once touched him on the Subject, but He avoided 
entring upon It. *George the ist —Second *Q. Caroline *Sir R. Walpole 
Lord Townshend ‘*Ld Granville D: of Newcastle Mr. Pelham *Ld Hard- 
wicke D: of Bedford *Ld Bath *Ld Holland *Mr. Pitt Ld Bolingbroke 
Pope Ld Scarborough. 

Of Those I read, Sir R. Walpoles and Mr. Pitts’ were incomparably the best, 
Ld Bath’s is an unfair and severe One,—Q: Caroline’s much under-writ, my 
Father’s very imperfect, and tho’ on the whole an Eloge, dashed with some un- 
just Strokes of Satire in wch I cd shew He was quite mistaken. I hope they will 
not be published, because They will not tell Us much more Truth than We Know 
already, and will give Offence. 


It will be observed that within four months all those Characters which 


% Mrs. Montagu “Queen of the Blues,” edited by Reginald Blunt (London, 1923), 1, 344- 
345. 
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Lord Hardwicke saw, with the exception of that of Lord Granville, 
were in print. 

The year following the appearance of the Miscellaneous Works, the 
Dillys, who had published them, brought out an enlarged edition of the 
Characters, including nine new sketches.*® This it seems reasonable to 
ascribe to Dr. Justamond, either as the literary representative of the 
executors, which he had been, or as the possessor of a transcript of these 
Characters. This edition of the Characters was printed in the same format 
as the first edition of the Miscellaneous Works, and is occasionally to be 
seen bound with it, in a reissue (containing new material) with a title 
page dated 1778. The following year, when the Dillys issued the second 
edition of the Miscellaneous Works, in octavo, these sketches were ap- 
pended, again with separate pagination and signatures. There were no 
further additions until 1845; then Lord Mahon published what was 
until 1932 the standard edition of Chesterfield’s works, and in it included 
four previously unpublished Characters, making a total of twenty. Lord 
Mahon had access to the originals, at that time in the possession of Mr. 
Evelyn Shirley. His edition included practically everything that has 
survived, although a few passages were omitted, and have never been 
published.* 

On 29 March, 1774, the executors signified that they would permit 
the publication of Chesterfield’s letters. Three days later (1 April) the 


%© The names now being (new Characters marked by *): George I, *George II, Queen 
Caroline, *Lord Townshend, *Mr. Pope, *Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, Sir Robert 
Walpole, *Lord Granville, *Mr. Pelham, *Richard, Earl of Scarborough (first published 
at the end of Vol. 1 of the Miscellaneous Works, 1777; not included by Flexney, but appear- 
ing twice in the octavo edition of the Miscellaneous Works and of course twice when the 
appendix was bound with the quarto edition), Lord Hardwicke, *the Duke of Newcastle, 
*the Duke of Bedford, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. 

%t The four Characters added by Lord Mahon were: The Mistresses of George I, Lady 
Suffolk, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Lord Bute, with a sketch of his administration. In the manu- 
script, the first two of these form one Character, entitled The Mistresses of George I and 
II. In publishing them, Lord Mahon made considerable omissions and did not indicate 
bowdlerizations. Prudence would not have required so considerable excisions as were made. 
—Not the least remarkable of the manuscript Characters are those of Bolingbroke and 
Pitt, both of which exist in duplicate, showing revision; in the collection are also three ver- 
sions of Chesterfield’s thoughts for the future education of his godson (the third and most 
detailed, while not holograph, is signed and dated 25 December, 1770) and two versions 
of the letter to the godson to be delivered after the earl’s death. It may be noted that Lord 
Mahon’s text of this letter (11, 424-432) is a composite of the two manuscripts, with a 
number of omissions. Neither is signed. Although Chesterfield averred that he never re- 
wrote a letter in familiar correspondence (to Prior, 23 September, 1746; Dobrée, m1, 771), 
he is thus shown to have worked with great care in some of his compositions. Two of 
the Characters, furthermore, were written on only the right half of the page, leaving the 
left half for corrections and insertions. 
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preliminary agreement between Mrs. Stanhope and James Dodsley, 
made on the preceding 22 November, was superseded by a formal con- 
tract. Written in cumbrous legal terminology, this was a much longer 
document than the informal agreement of the preceding November. 
The essential terms were the same: Mrs. Stanhope sold James Dodsley 
the letters for £1575, being paid £210 in cash and promised £315 on 1 
October, 1774, £525 the next 1 April, and the final £525 the following 
October. On the third and fourth pages of the folded sheet upon which 
the contract was written are the receipts with which Mrs. Stanhope 
acknowledged payment of the sums due her. The first three were as 
originally agreed. The last payment, due on 1 October, 1775, was made 
in three installments: one hundred pounds on 8 September, twenty-five 
pounds on 9 October, and the balance, four hundred pounds, on 4 
November. Thus within two years of signing the preliminary agreement 
Mrs. Stanhope repaired the earl’s neglect of her, in his will, to the extent 
of 1500 guineas. 

Dodsley advertised—with no small joy on his part, one may safely 
infer—in the London Chronicle of 2 April: “Next week will be published, 
elegantly printed in two volumes, royal quarto, price 2]. 2s. in boards, 
... Letters...’ On 6 April, 1774, he entered the Letters at Stationers’ 
Hall, depositing nine copies. This secured the copyright. In the London 
Chronicle of the following day (7 April), he advertised that the Letters 
were published. Advertisement in the St. James’s Chronicle was delayed 
until 21 April, when it was already an old tale. 

The story of the publication of Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son does 
not properly end at this point, for in 1787 Dodsley published in four 
editions an additional thirty-nine letters. Mrs Stanhope had died in 
1783. At some time in the interval, Chesterfield’s grandson Philip—the 
younger of the two grandchildren—wrote to Dodsley the following 
letter :* 


Dear Sir: 
I have sent you the letters as you desired; most of those written in French are 
translated; what therefore remains to be done in order to prepare them for the 
press, is only to translate the few that are untranslated, and to copy them all 
out, which indeed with respect to some of the most valuable is already done, 
that the originals may not go out of your hands. I need not desire you to take 
particular care of all the letters, and to return them to us, as soon as they are 
copied and translated. 
I remain Dear Sir 
Your most obed*. Servant 
Ph: Stanhope 
® In the possession of Mr. Zinkin. Unpublished. 
* Printed by the kindness of Mr. Zinkin. Now first published. 
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What should hinder you from translating such of them as want a translation, it 
would be good occupation for some of the long winter evenings which you pass 
at Umstead? 

There is enclosed among the letters, an advertisement written by my mother, 
which I have sent, not because I think it proper to be prefixed to them, but that 
you may see from whom the letters came. An advertisement just mentioning the 
person to whom we are indebted for them, and the motives for publishing them, 
would in my opinion be quite sufficient. 


Dodsley must have seen fit to use the material included with the addi- 
tional letters, for the preface is under Mrs. Stanhope’s name; in it she 
says that these letters were given her by Sir William Forbes, ‘‘whose 
father inherited them from the late Sir Andrew Mitchell. How they came 
into Sir Andrew’s possession is not known; probably they were left with 
him at Berlin by the late Mr. Philip Stanhope.” Dodsley preceded it with 
an advertisement which reads: 


Soon after the publication of the late Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, the 
additional ones contained in the present collection were recovered by Mrs. Stan- 
hope. That she had a design to publish them, appears from the following Preface, 
which was found with the Letters, soon after Mrs. Stanhope’s decease, in her 
own handwriting. 


The reason these additional letters were not published sooner after 
her death is in all likelihood that Dodsley wished to prolong the copy- 
right by publishing them just before the old copyright ran out. In 1787, 
accordingly, the fourteen years having nearly elapsed, he published 
them separately, in all the formats of the prior editions, and soon after- 
wards included them, in their chronological place, in the ninth edition 
of the Letters. Anticlimax as the Supplement was in matter, it raised 
hardly a ripple of contemporary interest. Today, still an anticlimax, it 
serves as a reminder of the far different conditions which ushered in the 
first publication of Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. 

SipNEY L. GULICK, JR. 

Mills College 


™ Curiously enough, Lord Mahon seems to have been unaware of this supplement, and 
the thirty-nine letters are found neither in his edition, nor in Bradshaw’s, which is based 
upon his (John Bradshaw, Letters of Chesterfield [London, 1892], 3 vols.). The best recent 
edition of the Letters to his Son, edited by Sir Charles Strachey (London, 1901), contains 
these additional letters, as does Dobrée’s new standard collection of all of the earl’s letters. 















































XIII 


CORNEILLE DE PAUW, AND THE CONTROVERSY OVER 
HIS RECHERCHES PHILOSOPHIQUES SUR 
LES AMERICAINS 


ISTORY offers many examples of individuals who have occupied 
the center of the stage during their life-time, only to be forgotten 
by posterity; but in modern times few writers have risen so high, and 
then sunk so completely out of sight, as did the abbé Corneille de Pauw.’ 
From 1768, when bis first work appeared, until the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, he stood in the very center of cultural discussions 
in Europe. Learned societies and academies devoted whole sessions to 
arguments over his theories; he provoked controversies which not only 
stirred up all Europe, but extended to China and America. His books 
passed through edition after edition, and were translated from the origi- 
nal French into English, Dutch, and German. Yet today few people 
have heard of him, and his name is in only the largest encyclopedias. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that biographical material con- 
cerning him is very scarce and not always consistent.” As to the family 
from which he sprang, there are at least three conflicting accounts. The 
most picturesque, if not the most convincing of these, is an article® by 
John Clark Ridpath, late Professor of History at DePauw University, 
He writes: 


The family of De Pauw has an ancient and honorable lineage. The old city of 
Pau in the Department of Basses-Pyrénées is the original seat of the family. . . . 
Here as early as 1221, a chieftain, perhaps the son of a crusader, built his castle 
of Pau, that word meaning in old Provencal a pale, a palisade, a defense... . 
The De Paus lingered around their ancestral seat until the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. They were Huguenots. .. . They . . . suffered persecutions and 
went into banishment rather than renounce their faith. The descendants of the 


1 The name is spelled indiscriminately Pauw or Paw, with or without the de, in both 
French and English. Carli, in Italian, writes Pavv. The Dutch form is Cornelius van Pauw, 
or van Pauwe. In the Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains it appears merely as 
Mr. de P***. This was in keeping with the usual eighteenth-century custom of thinly 
veiled anonymity. 

* The longest account of his life is found in the Michaud Biographie universelle (Paris, 
1843-66), xxx, 321-322. Other sketches consulted are: Larousse, Dictionnaire universelle, 
xt, 422; Nouvelle Biographie générale (Paris, 1862), xxx1x, 419; A. J. Van der Aa, Bio- 
graphisch Woordenbock der Nederlanden (Haarlem, 1872), xv, 140; G. Beyerhaus, “Abbé 
de Pauw und Friederich der Grosse, eine Abrechnung mit Voltaire,” Historische Zeit- 
schrift, cxxxtv (1926), 465-493. 

* “Washington Charles DePauw, Founder of DePauw University,” Meth. Review, Lxx1 
(May, 1890), 383-398. 
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original Count de Pau removed to Flanders, where the name became Pauw. One 
of them, Michael de Pauw, was a director of the Dutch West India Company, 
went to America in 1630, and became the owner of Staten Island and a part of 
what is now Jersey City, but he returned to Europe and the American branch 
of the family dates from a century and a half later. The next distinguished mem- 
ber of the family was the historian, Cornelius DePauw, of Amsterdam. . . . He 
held the office of private reader to Frederick the Great, and devoted his whole 
energies to historical study and composition. 


This Corneille, or Cornelius, is the subject of our study. But before 
treating his life and works, let us note the most interesting part of the 
Ridpath article, which deals with the subsequent history of the family. 


The historian left a son, Charles dePauw, born in 1757, in Ghent, from which 
place he was sent, in his youth, to Paris to be educated. There he caught the en- 
thusiasm of the American Revolution, joined the adventurous Lafayette, and 
came to the aid of our patriot fathers. He was a brave soldier, and suffered and 
bled for our sake in the war of Independence. After the close of the conflict, he 
took in marriage a Virginian wife, and then sought the blue-grass region of Ken- 
tucky as his home. 

Of this marriage were born ten children, of whom John DePauw‘ was the 
eldest son. ... On reaching his majority he removed from his home in Ken- 
tucky to Washington County, Indiana, where he laid out the town of Salem and 
fixed his residence. ... (He) was finally appointed general of the militia of 
southern Indiana. He had in the meantime taken in marriage Elizabeth Battiste, 
and a large family sprang up from the union. 


If this account is accurate, Corneille De Pauw wasa direct descendant 
of the original Count of Pau in Navarre, and a member of a family 
always noted for its pioneering spirit and, since the time of Calvin, for 
its staunch Protestantism. And, ironically enough, while edition after 
edition was appearing of the Recherches philosophiques sur les Améri- 
cains, probably the most scathing denunciation of America and every- 
thing American that was ever written, the young son of the author was 
in Paris, imbibing the enthusiasm of Lafayette, and preparing to sail 
with him to fight for American independence.® 


* One of the children of John De Pauw was Washington Charles De Pauw, who made 
a considerable fortune as a manufacturer in New Albany, Indiana, and in 1884 rescued 
the struggling Indiana Asbury University from dire financial distress, transforming it into 
the well-endowed DePauw University. 

5 This genealogy is accepted in toto by Professor W. W. Sweet in his article on W. C. 
DePauw in the Dictionary of American Biography (N. Y., 1928), v, 224. However, it was 
Professor Sweet who kindly called the present writer’s attention to the work by Napoléon 
dePauw discussed below. He states that this work was discovered by him after the prepa- 
ration of the sketch in the Dictionary, also that he was unable to find any trace of the ma- 
terials used by Ridpath in the preparation of the Methodist Review article. It is unfor- 
tunate that this material is not available. 
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It is with regret that one casts doubt on so satisfactory a genealogy, 
but it needs further investigation and confirmation at several points. 
First of all, there is a genealogy in a book by a European member of the 
De Pauw family® which traces the ancestry of the American De Pauws 
back as far as a certain Jean de Pau of Ghent, who was born about 1500 
and was “inscrit dans la corporation des Wynscrooders et dans la gilde 
des arquebusiers de Saint-Antoine.” This account gives a picture of a 
prolific Catholic family of merchants and artisans, untainted by Hugue- 
notism and apparently unconnected with Pau in Navarre. Corneille De 
Pauw is not mentioned in this genealogy. To add to the confusion, Beyer- 
haus,’ who seems to have carefully examined the available documents, 
states that Corneille de Pauw was born into an old Dutch family of 
scholars and diplomats. This statement is unamplified. 

The most crucial point in the family history concerns the relation- 
ship of Corneille and Charles DePauw. Were they father and son, as 
Ridpath states? Against this affirmation are the following bits of cir- 
cumstantial evidence: (1) There is only eighteen years difference between 
their ages. (2) The Napoléon DePauw account refers to Charles as “‘un 
rameau de la branche cadette (de Gand).”’ Corneille was an Amsterdam- 
mer, and no account of his life connects him in any way with Ghent. 
(3) No European account of Corneille DePauw contains the slightest 
hint that he ever had a son or was ever married, and his whole career 
makes at least the latter highly improbable. He was a churchman and 
lived the life of a cloistered scholar. If then Corneille and Charles were 
father and son, we are reduced to the hypothesis of a youthful illicit 
love affair, which seems to be excluded by the fact that Charles bore 
the De Pauw name, or to an early marriage with the subsequent com- 
plete disappearance, by death or otherwise, of the wife, a circumstance 
which could hardly have escaped all the biographers of Corneille. Per- 
haps only the official birth record of Charles, if one exists at Ghent, can 
settle this question. 

All authorities are agreed that on the maternal side Corneille had two 
illustrious relatives who, like himself and the pioneering De Pauws of 
the Ridpath picture, were noted for courage and independence of mind. 
He was a grand-nephew of the great Corneille De Witt, and was the uncle 
of Anacharsis Cloots, picturesque Jacobin member of the Convention 
and victim of the ever active guillotine of Robespierre. 

Corneille de Pauw was born at Amsterdam in 1739. According to the 
sketch in the Nouvelle Biographie générale, he was left an orphan at an 

* Généalogie de la Famille dePauw ou Van Den Pauwe, pp. 807-824 in the Cartulaire 


historique et généalogique des Artevelde by Napoléon dePauw (Bruxelles, 1920). 
7 Op. cit. 
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early age and sent to relatives at Liége, where a canon of the cathedral 
found the means for him to secure an education at the University of 
Gottingen. Beyerhaus, however, maintains that the sojourn at Géttin- 
gen cannot be proved and that Corneille received his education at Jesuit 
colleges in Liittich and Cologne. It was in these schools, continues 
Beyerhaus, that he first developed the hatred of the Jesuits that was to 
color all his writings. 

Concerning his later life there is little disagreement, or indeed little 
room for any, as it was an exceedingly uneventful one. He secured a 
prebendary at Xanten which seems to have afforded him an ample liv- 
ing, took minor orders, becoming a subdeacon at Liittich, March 23, 
1765, and with the question of material existence solved, devoted his 
entire life to historical research and writing. His cloistered existence at 
Xanten was interrupted only by short sojourns at the court of Frederick 
the Great in Potsdam. He first went to Berlin on a diplomatic mission, 
and Frederick was so attracted to him that he tried to keep him at Pots- 
dam in the position of private reader.* But he remained there only a 
few months (1767-68). Apparently his independent spirit could not 
accustom itself to the rigors of court etiquette and to Frederick’s love 
of flattery, and perhaps too De Pauw was shrewd enough to suspect 
that the sun of the royal favor was subject to sudden and tempestuous 
eclipses.® At a later date (1775) he again went to Potsdam to keep Fred- 
erick “learned company,” but again became dissatisfied and returned 
the following year to Xanten, where he remained until his death in 1799. 

It only remains to record the writings that the long years of patient 
research brought forth. De Pauw’s first work, also his most famous one, 
was the Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains.!° Immediately the 
work became the center of controversy. Its hitherto unknown author 
became the center of heated debate. Before discussion of it we will pass 
on to a brief treatment of the other writings of De Pauw. 

His second important work was the Recherches philosophiques sur les 
Egyptiens et les Chinois, published in Berlin in 1773. This was also trans- 


* Frederick is said to have offered him a position in the Academy of Berlin, also to have 
held out hopes of a bishopric at Breslau. This latter Beyerhaus denies. 

* Concerning the relations of De Pauw and Frederick the Great, Carlyle has the follow- 
ing: “Frederick, on loss of friends, does not take refuge in solitude; he tries always for 
something of substitute; sees his man once or twice—in several instances once only, and 
leaves him to his pension in some sinceure thenceforth. Cornelius de Pauw, the rich canon 
of Xanten, came on these principles; hung on for six months, not liked, not liking; and 
was then permitted to go home for good, his pension with him.”—History of Frederick 
the Great, Centenary Ed. (New York, 1905), vim, 250. 

1° A complete list of its editions and translations is given in Sabin’s Bibliotheca Americana 
xv, Nos. 59, 239 ff. The most important are listed in another section of this study. 
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lated into German (1774), Dutch (1773-75) and English (1795). It pro- 
voked as bitter a controversy as the earlier work, being written in refu- 
tation of the theory first suggested by Huet, and developed by Joseph 
de Guignes in his Mémoire dans lequel on prouve que les Chinois sont une 
colonie égyptienne, which appeared in 1759-60. The thesis is indicated in 
this title. De Guignes based his theory on the supposed similarity be- 
tween certain Chinese characters and certain Phoenician letters. The 
sketch of De Guignes in Michaud states that, although this theory 
made a great stir in the learned world and was accepted by several 
academicians, two-men rose to refute it. 


L’un, Pauw, avait de l’imagination et point de véritable savoir, et ne put fixer 
l’opinion; l’autre, Deshauterayes, doué d’une érudition solide et d’un jugement 
sain, publia Doutes sur la dissertation de M. de Guignes qui a pour litre etc. 


Guignes replied with a Réponse aux Doutes, etc., but this rebuttal was 
ineffective, and the learned world soon came to regard the theory as 
“Je réve d’un homme d’esprit, qui est séduit par une idée plus brillante 
que solide.”™ 

In spite of this rather cursory dismissal of De Pauw’s work, it evi- 
dently attracted considerable attention. It drew upon him the wrath of 
the Jesuit missionaries in China, and even Voltaire took a hand in the 
controversy. Although he called De Pauw a “vrai savant, puisqu’i! 
pense,” he objected to many of the derogatory things which De Pauw 
wrote about the Chinese. He was, however, definitely on the side of De 
Pauw as against De Guignes, for he says: 


M. de Pauw, auteur des Recherches philosophiques, a traité d’absurde ce systéme 
qui fait des Chinois une colonie égyptienne, et il se fonde sur les raisons les plus 
fortes. Nous ne sommes pas assez savants pour nous servir du mot absurde; nous 
persistons seulement dans notre opinion que la Chine ne doit rien 4 Egypte." 


Portions of Voltaire’s Fragment sur I’ Histoire Générale treat this theme, 
but his most important contribution to the controversy is the Lettres 
chinoises, indiennes et tartares @ M. Pauw par un Bénédictin.* Of course 
the Benedictine is a polite fiction. We know from a letter of Frederick 
to Voltaire’ that De Pauw was much flattered at this attention from the 
great man, even though Voltaire refuted many of his arguments."” 


" Michaud, op. cit., xvi, 126-129. 

% Euores (Garnier fréres: Paris, 1883) (Beuchot text) xxx (1773), 228. 

18 xxix, 234. 4 xxIx, 223 ff. 

% xxx (1776), 451 ff. 16 xirx (April 7, 1776), 577. 

” Beyerhaus (op. cit.) sees in these Lettres chinoises an almost savage attack on De 
Pauw. According to him, when the Fragment was written (1773) Voltaire was in complete 
sympathy with him. (“Vrai savant, puisqu’il pense.”) But the next year an anonymous 
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In 1787 there appeared another work by De Pauw, Recherches philo- 
sophiques sur les Grecs. According to Larousse, in it “il montre qu’il y a 
beaucoup 4 rabattre de la haute idée qu’on se forme ordinairement des 
Lacédémoniens.”” And in the Nouvelle Biographie générale we find that 
of all his works it is “celui ot il a disserté le plus convenablement.”’ 
Other published writings of De Pauw consist of a few unimportant 
essays and a number of contributions to the Supplément de |’ Encyclo- 
pédie, the most important of the latter being one of the two long articles 
on Amérique. He spent the last ten years of his life preparing another 
work, Recherches philosophiques sur les anciens Germains, but learning 
that another man was engaged on a similar project, he postponed publi- 
cation of his own book until he could be sure that it was not rendered 
useless. The French Revolution came. Embittered, ill, suspected by all 
parties and trusted by none, and prostrate with grief at the execution 
of his nephew Cloots, De Pauw died at Xanten in 1799 after having 
consigned all his unpublished papers to the fire. Among these, besides 
the Anciens Germains, was a didactic poem on the French language. 

Concerning the personality and temperament of De Pauw we have 
little to guide us except his own writings and a few phrases in the 
sketches already referred to. The Nouvelle Biographie générale speaks of 
his “sentiments de paix et de modération, qui convenaient 4 son carac- 
tére conciliant et 4 la simplicité de ses habitudes.”” The Michaud sketch 
pictures him as an enemy of all excesses. During the French Revolution 
he tried to remain neutral and lost the confidence of everybody. He 
refused the post of commissaire du Directoire de Paris in Cleves. 

It is difficult to reconcile this conciliatory character and these senti- 
ments of moderation and peace with his stubborn independence toward 
Frederick the Great, and even more so with the spirit and even the style 
of his writings. Never was a writer more belligerent and provocative, or 
more ready to carry his thesis to the greatest possible extreme. He deals 
in paradoxes and defies the world to deny or disprove his assertions. Any 
author with whom he disagrees is a fool, an ignoramus, or a deliberate 
liar. And not content with attacking authorities whom he does not be- 
lieve, he often wanders completely away from his subject to introduce 
tirades against the pope, the Jesuits, the Spaniards in general, the rulers 
of Europe, in fact anything or anybody that happens to come within 
range of his belligerent pen. The only writings of De Pauw not char- 





Lettre d’un Théologien appeared, which some persons had the audacity to attribute to 
De Pauw, after Voltaire had hinted that he himself might be the author of it (It was really 
the work of Condorcet). Voltaire, enraged, sought revenge, and found it in the Lettres 
chinoises. Evidently the victim did not know that he was being annihilated. 
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acterized by this violence are the articles in the Supplément de l’ Encyclo- 
pédie. These are as dispassionate as the nature of the work required, 
and are so different in tone from his other works that one is tempted 
to wonder whether they were not censored before being printed. 

De Pauw’s style Voltaire called “obscur et entortillé.’”"* The more 
sympathetic biographer in Michaud (Declaix) says: 
Son style, quoique énergique et quelquefois éloquent, n’a point le naturel et la 
pureté des bons écrivains francais. On y rencontre des tournures qui ont quelque 
chose d’étranger, et qui, la premiére fois, étonnent le lecteur, sans toutefois l’ar- 
réter ni le choquer; car loin d’obscurcir le sens, elles tendent a l’exprimer plus 
qu’il n’est nécessaire, par une certaine redondance de mots superflus. 


The reading of even a few pages of the Américains or the Egyptiens et 
Chinois will sufficiently confirm these judgments. Yet for all its lack of 
purity and conciseness, De Pauw’s style is quite readable and enter- 
taining, being saved largely by its amusing violence. No one who held 
opinions differing from his could help being provoked to the point of 
making a sharp reply, and it is to this fact as much as to any other 
single cause that De Pauw owed his rapid rise to fame, and probably 
also his prompt relegation to oblivion as soon as the noise of battle had 
died away. 

As already noted, De Pauw’s first and most important work was his 
Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains, originally consisting of two 
volumes, published in 1768 and 1769 respectively. The first attack came 
in the latter year when Dom Pernety read before the Academy of Berlin 
and later published a Dissertation sur l’Amérique et les Américains in 
reply to De Pauw, who promptly republished it (1770), together with a 
much longer reply to it, as Volume 111 of the work. A second edition of 
the Américains appeared, also in Berlin, in 1770, a third in London in 
1771, three more in Berlin in 1771, -72, and —74, and one in Paris (after 
the Revolution had removed the ban on such works) in 1799, the year 
of De Pauw’s death.'® Translations were made into German in 1769, 
Dutch in 1771-72, and English in 1789, 1795, and 1806. Apparently 
only the last of these English translations was complete. While the 
book is not a great rarity, having passed through so many editions— 
a copy was sold at auction in London in 1922 for £5:13 s.—it is so 
little known as to warrant a rather extended account of its contents. 
The A méricains, as the author insists, are the result of ten years of labor. 


18 xiv, 74. 

1° Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 1889), says that the best 
edition is the one issued in London in 1770. Sabin, however, gives the date as 1771. This 
is the edition in the Allegheny College library, used and quoted by the present writer. 
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The amount of reading and research required for the work convinces us 
that De Pauw is not exaggerating. To have produced such a work before 
the age of thirty was a scholarly achievement. 

From what has already been said, the reader will not expect to find 
in the Recherches an impartial, objective treatment, or a careful weighing 
of evidence. He will find exactly the reverse, a one-sided picture, written 
according to a preconceived thesis, into which every possible bit of con- 
firmatory evidence is fitted, and in keeping with which all conflicting 
accounts are either refuted or categorically denied and branded as false. 
De Pauw’s thesis is clearly set forth on the very first page. ‘‘C’est sans 
doute un spectacle grand et terrible de voir une moitié de ce globe telle- 
ment disgraciée par la nature, que tout y était ou dégénéré ou mons- 
treux.”’ And in another passage (111, 141): “La nature a tout 6té a un 
hemisphére pour le donner 4 |’autre.” The whole work upholds the thesis 
that everything in the old world is incomparably superior to the cor- 
responding thing in the new. De Pauw applies this to the land, the cli- 
mate, to animals of all kinds, and even to the inhabitants themselves. 
To show how far he goes it is necessary to trace in summary and para- 
phrase the main points in his argument. 


At the time of the discovery of America, its climate was very unpropitious for 
quadrupeds, which were about one-sixth smaller than the corresponding animals 
of the old world. It was also pernicious to the natives, who were brutalized, en- 
ervated, and vitiated. America was a land covered wither with precipitous moun- 
tains or impassable forests and swamps, an immense sterile desert; so much so 
that the first adventurers and colonists were forced to eat the Indians and even 
each other to avoid starvation. Immense areas of the land were covered with 
putrid and death-dealing waters on which the heat of the sun caused a sort of 
fermentation and fogs of poisonous salts. These horrible swamps produced poi- 
sonous trees, in fact the chief food of the Americans was a deadly plant which it 
required great skill to render edible. The surface of the earth was overrun with 
serpents, lizards, reptiles, and monstrous insects, all of which, filled with the 
poison they drank from the earth itself, grew to prodigious size and multiplied 
beyond the imagination. In Louisiana there were frogs that weighed thirty-seven 
pounds and bellowed like calves.”° 

Europe is warm; America is cold. Even in the tropics the earth is so cold that 
if seeds are planted a few inches too deep they freeze, and the trees grow horizon- 


20 The source of this statement is Dumont’s Mémoires sur la Louisiane (Paris, 1753), 
1, 103: “On y trouve jusqu’a une espace de grenouille qui est monstreuse, étant grosse 
comme un sceau (italics mine), et ayant les yeux aussi grands que ceux d’un beeuf. Lorsque 
ces sortes de grenouilles coassent, on croirait entendre meugler des veaux. Elles sont ex- 
cellentes, et l’on n’en mange pas seulement les cuisses, mais le corps entier.’”” De Pauw 
refrains from quoting this last sentence. Why he should assume that a sceau weighs thirty- 
seven pounds, I have no idea. 
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tal roots to avoid the frost in the soil. In Illinois the earth is often frozen to a 
depth of thirty feet. As further evidence of this prevalent cold, Quebec is in- 
finitely colder than Paris, although they are in the same latitude. 

There are no large quadrupeds in America. Wild animals, such as lions, tigers, 
etc., are small and weak compared with those of the old world. Even American 
crocodiles are smaller and less vicious, which of course is a sign of weakness. 
American animals are often ugly and deformed, examples being the ant-eater, 
tapir, and the American ostrich. Domestic animals imported from Europe have 
either degenerated or failed to reproduce, with the single exception of the hog. 
Sheep change their shape in Barbados. Dogs lose their voice and cease to bark. 
Camels could not teproduce in the new world. A degeneration is noted in trans- 
planted trees, and all plants go through a similar process. 

Syphilis, the American origin of which De Pauw accepts without hesitation, is 
so prevalent that from the Straits of Magellan to Labrador all human beings, 
and many animals, are infected with it. So frightful is this disease in America 
that in some places infection comes merely from breathing the pestilential air. 
It is only fair, however, to add that De Pauw reminds his readers that in ex- 
change the Europeans brought small-pox to America, as well as the plague of rats 
and mice. 

As for the natives, they are destitute of that physical strength which charac- 
terizes Europeans. The least vigorous European is more than a match for the 
strongest American. Their constitution is weak, they succumb under the lightest 
burden. Their stature is smaller than that of the Europeans. At first they were 
not taken for men, but for orang-outangs or big monkeys that could be destroyed 
without remorse or reproach; but to add ridicule to calamity, a pope issued a bull 
in which he declared that as he wished to establish bishoprics in the richest coun- 
tries of America it pleased him and the Holy Spirit to declare the natives men. 


There follows a tirade against popes, Jesuits, and missionaries in general. 


Many Americans lacked eye-brows and none had beards or any hair at all ex 
cept on the top of the head, which in itself, insists De Pauw, is a sign of debility 
and degeneracy. They are cold in love and utterly indifferent toward women. So 
lacking are they in virility that many men have milk in their breasts, and in 
Brazil there are tribes where the fathers nurse the children instead of the moth- 
ers. Throughout America milk is so abundant in the mothers that they often 
nurse their children until they are from seven to ten years old. 

The savages suffer death and torture with perfect indifference, not because 
they are brave, but because they are too weak and devoid of the finer sensibilities 
to do anything else. In opposing the Spanish conquerors they showed a degree of 
cowardice which can only be explained by physical degeneracy. 


So far the author has treated only physical things, and before he passes 
to the mental qualities of the Americans, he pauses to give his explana- 
tion of this complete difference between the old world and the new. It 
is a surprisingly simple one. 
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The blessings enjoyed by the old world are the results of dryness and warmth; the 
ills of the new are caused by cold and excessive moisture. Cold and dampness, 
especially dampness, cause the pestilential air, venereal disease, even male wet- 
nurses. These same factors explain the smallness and comparative scarcity of 
quadrupeds, the prevalence of reptiles and insect pests, the smallness of the human 
population and the physical degeneracy of those natives that manage to exist. 


But why is one hemisphere dry and warm, while the other is wet and 
cold? Again De Pauw’s explanation is simple. 

America could not be, as Buffon believed, a new continent, because in a short 
period of time it could not have degenerated so much. In bygone days there 
probably were large animals in America, as is proved by the discovery of fossil 
remains. There were probably also human beings as civilized as the Greeks in the 
time of Alexander. But a terrible catastrophe occurred. America experienced a 
new deluge, a flood of enormous proportions, many centuries later than Noah's. 
The universal legends of the natives prove this, also the innumerable lakes, 
swamps and rivers. The waters of this inundation have not yet had time to drain 
off into the sea, nor the sun to evaporate the poisonous salts. The natives have 
only recently descended from the high mountains to which the flood drove them, 
and they are still victims of the hostile climate which this catastrophe left in its 
wake. 

We now come to De Pauw’s account of the mental! qualities of the 
Americans. The picture is no brighter. 

Nature has peopled America with children, out of whom it is impossible to make 
men. When the Europeans arrived, not a single American could read or write. 
Even today, after three hundred years, not one of them can think. Their funda- 
mental characteristic is stupid insensibility. Their laziness prevents them from 
learning anything. No passion can stir their soul. They have neither intelligence 
nor perfectibility. In the three centuries since the discovery of America many 
natives have been brought to Europe. All sorts of attempts have been made to 
civilize and educate them, but noi one has ever been able to make a name for 
himself in science, arts, or trades. The Americans have no abstract ideas or words 
to express them. No American ever understood the Christian religion. Lahon- 
tan’s theological dialogues with a cultured savage are a deliberate fraud, although 
they are seriously discussed in the Encyclopédie. 

The climate of America is so devastating that it affects Europeans as well as 
the natives, although the former do not degenerate as much. When very young, 
the Creoles learn readily, but once they have passed out of childhood they be- 
come more stupid than Europeans. The Academy of Saint Mark, the most cele- 
brated school in America, has produced no one who could write even a bad book. 
The Jesuits, who are always telling imposing stories about their College of Santa 
Fe, have not turned out a single great teacher, philosopher, physician, scientist 
or scholar whose fame has spread to Europe. This cannot be entirely the result 
of poor teaching, because genius rises above such an obstacle. The climate must 
be to blame. 
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Perhaps one wonders how De Pauw reconciles all this with the highly 
civilized empires of Peru and Mexico. He doesn’t. He simply denies 
their existence, saying that for the most part the accounts of the Span- 
iards were merely elaborate lies, told to make the brutal slaughter of 
the natives appear as glorious conquests of mighty empires. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed account of the remaining chapters 
of the Américains, because they add little of importance to De Pauw’s 
fundamental thesis. It is interesting, however, to glance at their titles. 
They include discussions of every subject that can be conceived as re- 
lated to or suggested by the main topic, and even some that cannot. 
There are chapters on cannibals, Esquimaux, Patagonian giants, albinos, 
the hermaphrodites of Florida, the orang-outang, poisoned arrows, the 
Grand Lama, the Jesuits in Paraguay, the vicissitudes of our globe, and 
queer savage customs common to both hemispheres, such as the burn- 
ing alive of widows on the husband’s grave. Of all these we need par- 
ticularly note only one, and that because it entered actively into the 
controversies stirred up by the book. This is the chapter on the Pata- 
gonian giants. De Pauw gives a lengthy résumé of all the evidence for 
and against their existence, and comes to the conclusion that if there 
really were such creatures, someone would have brought one, or at least 
the skeleton of one, to Europe. Since this has not been done, he consigns 
them to the same category as the sirens of the Sea of Brazil, the mermen 
of Martinique, and the negroes of Brazil with feet like crabs’ tails. 

It should be added that in the course of his strictures on America, 
De Pauw finds opportunity to express many ideas worthy of a real 
philosophe. He berates Pope Alexandre VI for giving to the king of Spain 
a land he did not possess; he calls the slaughter of the Indians the great- 
est crime in the world’s history; he rails against the intolerance of the 
clergy and insists that bishops make poor philosophers. Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des lois comes in for a great deal of criticism. De Pauw also sus- 
pects that Europe might now be happier if two Italians had not shown 
the way to America. One of his utterances is prophetic and modern: 


quand |’Europe est en guerre, tout l’univers l’est; tous les points du globe sont 
successivement ébranlés comme par une puissance électrique, on a agrandi la 
scéne des massacres et du carnage depuis Canton jusqu’d Archangel, depuis 
Buenos-Aires jusqu’a Quebec. 


De Pauw’s picture of America is not made up of statements of his own 
invention. On the contrary, his work is very carefully documented. In 
the first two hundred pages he refers to no less than seventy different 
authorities, and references are as frequent throughout the entire three 
volumes. As he tells us himself, he gives preference to those narrators 
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who wrote at or near the time of the discoveries and conquests, although 
he quotes many others. Names which appear most frequently include 
Oviedo, Piron, Zarate, Garcilasso, Ulloa, Acosta, Lahontan, Dumont, 
Linnaeus and Kalm. 

How fairly he made use of his sources is another question. His enemies 
accused him of selecting only such passages as fitted into his rigorously 
preconceived system, and it would be difficult indeed to absolve him 
of this charge. De Pauw himself says in his Discours préliminaire: 


Ila fallu s’armer d’opiniatreté pour se frayer une route au travers des contradic- 
tions et des observations vicieuses des Voyageurs, 4 qui les extravagances ont 
moins codté qu’au reste des hommes, et elles ont été sans comparaison plus per- 
nicieuses. Leurs préjugés qui ont voyagé avec eux, ont acquis une espéce d’au- 
torité en passant la ligne Equinoxiale, ou les Tropiques. De quelque sévérité 
qu’on use a l’égard de tant de témoins, il faut encore du bonheur, pour reconnai- 
tre et saisir la vérité, tant de fois travestie par leur imbécillité, ou violée par leur 
malice. 


There is no hint anywhere that De Pauw had the slightest doubt of his 
own ability to seize this elusive truth. 

Yet stripped of its exaggerated one-sidedness and its provocative tone, 
De Pauw’s thesis is not unlike that of other and more famous writers. 
To one in particular he owed infinitely more than the few references to 
him would indicate. This is the great naturalist Buffon. De Pauw’s 
whole thesis is found in the Histoire naturelle. When De Pauw quotes 
Buffon, in the main body of his work, it is usually to disagree with him 
on some minor detail, such as the age of the American continent or the 
size of the mammoth. But in the reply to Pernety he does not hesitate 
to invoke the aid of Buffon in his own defense. 

To show how completely De Pauw and Buffon are in agreement, it 
is necessary merely to quote Thomas Jefferson’s excellent summary of 
Buffon’s ideas concerning America. This is taken from Jefferson’s Notes 
on Virginia, a large section of which was written to refute Buffon: 
The opinion advanced by the Count de Buffon is 1. That the animals common 
to both the old and new world are smaller in the latter. 2. That those peculiar to 
the new are on a smaller scale. 3. That those which have been domesticated in 
both have degenerated in America; and 4. That on the whole it exhibits fewer 
species. And the reason he thinks is, that the heats of America are less; that more 
waters are spread over its surface by nature, and fewer of these drained off by 
the hand of man. In other words, that heat is friendly, and moisture adverse to 
the production and development of large quadrupeds.” 


By drawing up a table of quadrupeds of both Europe and America, and 
giving actual figures of weights of these animals, Jefferson proves the 


™ Jefferson’s Complete Works (Washington, D. C., 1854), vim1, 290. 
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falseness of Buffon’s views. As to climate, he shows that Buffon’s theory 
about the effects of moisture is false even if the facts on which it is based 
were true. He then gives a lengthy quotation from Buffon concerning 
the American savages, of which we reproduce a part: 


Quoique le sauvage du nouveau monde soit 4 peu prés de méme stature que 
l’homme de notre monde, cela ne suffit pas pour qu’il puisse faire une exception 
au fait général du rapetissement de la nature vivante dans tout ce continent, |e 
sauvage est foible et petit par les organes de la génération; il n’a ni poil, ni barbe, 
et nulle ardeur pour sa femelle. Quoique plus léger que l’Européen, parce qu’il a 
plus d’habitude 4 courir, il est cependant beaucoup moins fort de corps, il est 
aussi bien moins sensible, et cependant plus craintif et plus lache; il n’a nulle 
vivacité, nulle activité dans l’Ame, celle du corps est moins un exercice, un 
mouvement volontaire qu’une nécessité d’action causée par le besoin; dtez-lui la 
faim et la soif, vous détruirez en méme temps le principe actif de tous ses mouve- 
ments, il demeurera stupidement en repos sur ses jambes ou couché pendant des 
jours entiers.” 


Jefferson denies every item of this afflicting picture. The Indian, he says, 
is no more defective in ardor than a white man reduced to the same exer- 
cise and diet; he is brave, preferring death to surrender; he is affectionate 
toward children, and his sensibilities are keen. There is no proof that the 
Indians have less hair than the whites. “‘With them it is a disgrace to 
be hairy. They say it likens them to hogs. They therefore pluck the hair 
as fast as it appears.’ 

Jefferson did not mention De Pauw, probably for the very good reason 
that he had not heard of him when he wrote his Notes on Virginia (proof 
of this will be given later). But the ideas of Buffon that he attacked are 


2 Tbid., 303. 

%3 Tt is amusing to observe how much discussion was aroused by this alleged hairlessness 
of the Indians. Many examples might be cited, in fact nearly every author who attacked 
De Pauw referred to this point in the controversy. It was this that drew from Volney, the 
noted French author of the Tableau du climat et du sol des Etats-Unis (1803), the friend 
and correspondent of Jefferson, his only mention of De Pauw. We quote from the transla- 
tion by Charles Brockden Brown, the American novelist (Philadelphia, 1804, pp. 366-367) : 
“That the Indians have no beard is a notion groundless, indeed, but formerly very current. 
The smooth chin is occasioned by the extreme care with which the hairs are, from time to 
time, eradicated. . . . It is strange that our Lahontan, and Kaimes among the English 
(And the illustrious and laborious investigator Dr. Robertson—Trans.) should have been 
ignorant of this fact; but it is by no means strange that such a paradoxical visionary as 
De Pauw should adopt the notion that the Indians are beardless. . . .’—The explanation 
that the Indians plucked out the hairs of their beard is much older than Volney or Jeffer- 
son. Voltaire knew of it and ridiculed it in his Dictionnaire philosophique (1764), (xv1t, 550): 
Comme si Christophe Colomb et Fernand Cortez, et les autres conquérants, avaient chargé 
leurs vaisseaux de ces petites pincettes avec lesquelles nos dames arrachent leur poils 
follets, et en avaient distribué dans tous les cantons de l’Amérique.” Unlike De Pauw, 
however, Voltaire asserts that beards have nothing to do with virility. 
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so strikingly similar to the thesis of the Recherches philosophiques that 
we are quite ready to agree with one of De Pauw’s contemporaries,™ 
who says that a few lines from Buffon, germinating and growing in the 
ardent imagination of De Pauw, gave forth the latter’s “three volumes 
of paradoxes.” De Pauw’s real source then is Buffon. The numerous 
authorities quoted by him seem merely to have been minutely examined 
for evidence to confirm the Buffon point of view, and when they dis- 
agreed with it they were ruthlessly rejected. That De Pauw drew more 
fire than Buffon (except from Jefferson), is explained by the fact that he 
isolated and exaggerated these views, and also by his provocative tone, 
which could not be disregarded by any whose opinions disagreed. 


De Pauw and Buffon were not alone in painting America as a cold 
and desolate land, inhabited by degenerate animals and human beings. 
They had at least two important allies in the persons of the abbé Raynal 
and the Scottish historian William Robertson. Robertson is one of the 
foremost historians of the eighteenth century, being outranked, if at 
all, only by such men as Voltaire, Hume, and Gibbon.* His History of 
America (1777), while perhaps not his masterpiece, one of his three 
greatest works, 
represents the most massive and mature of Robertson’s labours in the field of 
history. . . . Apart from the now obsolete sections dealing with aboriginal society 
prior to the Spanish invasion, the substance of the history is surprisingly good. 


Robertson accepts the idea that in America cold predominates. “Coun- 
tries where the grape and fig should ripen are buried under snow half 
the year.’””? The prevalent cold even mitigates the heat of the tropics. 
In regard to the animals of the new world, Robertson quotes Buffon as 
final authority. He also accepts De Pauw’s theory that the same causes 
that check the growth and vigor of the more noble animals are friendly to 
the propagation of reptiles and insects. His account of the Indians also 
sounds very familiar. “The beardless countenance and smooth skin of 
the American seems to indicate a defect of vigour, occasioned by some 
vice in his frame.” The smallness of the appetite confirms our suspicion 
of some natural debility, as does their insensibility to the charms of 
beauty and the power of love. Their diseases are fewer in number but 
more violent and fatal (the usual discussion of venereal disease follows). 
The Indians have slight intelligence, no abstract ideas, no capacity for 


™ Delisle de Sales. Discussed in the next section of this paper. 

* Cf. J. B. Black, The Art of History (New York: Crofts, 1926). ™ Ibid.,p. 141. 

™ Robertson: History of America, 4th ed. (London, 1783), 1, 7.—Other quotations and 
summaries are from following pages. 
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discipline—the same old story with which De Pauw and Buffon have 
made us familiar. 

Robertson knew De Pauw’s work, for he quotes it directly a number 
of times. However, citations from Buffon are much more frequent, and 
Robertson accords the latter much greater authority. Incidentally he 
makes a neat distinction between the theories of De Pauw and Buffon, 
and clearly shows their opposition to Rousseau: 


Some authors of great name [Buffon] have maintained that this part of the globe 
had but lately emerged from the sea, and become fit for the residence of man; .. . 
and that its inhabitants, lately called into existence, and still at the beginning of 
their career, were unworthy to be compared with the people of a more ancient 
and improved continent. Others [De Pauw] have imagined, that, under the in- 
fluence of an unkindly climate, which checks and enervates the principle of life, 
man never attained in America the perfection which belongs to his nature, but 
remained an animal of an inferior order, defective in the vigor cf his bodily 
frame, and destitute of sensibility, as well as of force, in the operations of his 
mind. In opposition to both these, other philosophers [Rousseau] have supposed 
that man arrives at his highest dignity and excellence long before he reaches a 
state of refinement; and in the rude simplicity of savage life, displays an elevation 
of sentiment, an independence of mind, and a warmth of attachment, for which 
it is in vain to search among the members of polished societies.” 


Robertson occasionally disagrees with De Pauw, as for example, in re- 
gard to the cowardliness of the Indians,”* but in general their point of 
view is in essential accord. It is interesting to note that other authorities 
quoted by Robertson are often the same ones cited by De Pauw— 
Dumont, Charlevoix, Ulloa, Oviedo. 

It is not so easy to fix, or rather to explain, the position of Raynal in 
this controversy. The only edition of the famous Histoire philosophique 
et politique des établissements et du commerce des Européens dans les deux 
Indes to which I have had access, the translation by J. Justamond 
(London, 1777), shows Raynal agreeing with De Pauw on many points 
and disagreeing with him on perhaps more. For example, Raynal insists 
that the Mexicans were not cowardly and mentally deficient, but were 
courageous and the most ingenious people in the world. Animals and 
plants may have degenerated in America, but probably because of want 
of care, failure to renew stock, or ‘‘the law of climate which wills every 
people, every animal and vegetable species to grow and flourish in its 
native soil.’”” The most obvious points of agreement of De Pauw and 
Raynal are their hatred of Spaniards and Jesuits, and their invectives 
against the rulers and governments of Europe which permitted the 
slaughter of the Americans and the plundering of the new world. On 


%® Tbid., m1, 50. 





% Tbid., 11, 135. 
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some points Raynal and De Pauw were far apart. Raynal was a firm 
believer in Rousseau’s “natural man,” and his general point of view was 
much more humanitarian than De Pauw’s.*° 

Nevertheless, practically everybody who attacked De Pauw directed 
similar criticism at Raynal, accusing both of holding the same opinions. 
We shall cite a few typical examples of this. The translator of Brissot 
de Warville’s Travels in America, in discussing the prevalent errors con- 
cerning America, says in his preface: “You find them by regiments 
pressed into the service of DePaw, tortured into discipline, and taught 
to march to the music of Raynal, and then mounted among the heavy 
armed cavalry of Robertson.” Clavigero (see below) attacks not only De 
Pauw, but Raynal, Robertson, Buffon, and a few minor ones for good 
measure. But the most striking example is furnished by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who says: 
So far the Count de Buffon has carried this new theory of the tendency of nature 
to belittle her productions on this side of the Atlantic. Its application to the race 
of whites transplanted from Europe, remained for the Abbé Raynal. “On doit 
étre étonné (he says) que l’Amérique n’ait pas produit un bon poéte, un habile 
mathématicien, un homme de génie dans un seul art, ou seule science.” (Hist. 
Philos. ed. Maestricht [1774] p. 92).™ 


Jefferson is indignant. He points out that America with a population of 
three million has produced a great general in Washington, a great physi- 
cist in Franklin, and a great astronomer in Rittenhouse. France, with a 
population of twenty million should therefore possess at least six similar 
geniuses in each of these fields. Our chief interest in the attack on Raynal 
by Jefferson lies in its seeming proof that Jefferson did not know De 
Pauw’s work at all. The latter’s attack on the mentality of the Creoles, 
which we have already discussed, was published at least five years before 
the edition of Raynal which Jefferson quotes, and as a matter of fact, 
the Américains of De Pauw antedated the first edition of Raynal. How- 
ever, Jefferson himself probably gives us the key to the mystery of Ray- 
nal’s inclusion on the De Pauw side of the controversy. In a note, prob- 
ably added to subsequent editions of the Notes on Virginia, he states 
that in a later edition of Raynal’s work the charges against the whites 
in North America, at least so far as they include British America, were 
withdrawn. Give them time, says Raynal now, and a new Athens may 
yet spring up in the new world. 

It is a well-known fact that the first editions of Raynal’s work were 
much more outspoken and radical in their statements than the later 


* Cf. Dallas D. Irvine: “The Abbé Raynal and British Humanitarianism,”’ Journal of 
Modern History, m1, no. 4 (Dec., 1931), 564-577. 8 Op. cit., p. 312. 
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ones, the abbé having yielded to the pressure of protests against the 
Histoire philosophique as edition followed edition, even reaching the 
point at last of completely retracting offending doctrines. Thus even 
though the later Raynal was not a staunch ally of De Pauw, the earlier 
one undoubtedly was. 

There were doubtless others who shared the Buffon-De Pauw-Raynal- 
Robertson point of view, but none of them achieved the prominence of 
these four. That the Encyclopédie group approved, or was at least sym- 
pathetic, is proved by the fact that in the midst of the controversy De 
Pauw was invited to contribute articles to the Supplément de I’ Encyclo- 
pédie (1776), including the one, or rather one of the two, on America. 
The note in the Avertissement on page iii of the first volume of the Sup- 
plément is one of the few entirely complimentary statements one finds 
about De Pauw:“Le savant Auteur des Recherches sur les Américains, 
les Egyptiens et les Chinois, M. de Pauw, nous a donné des articles d’ A nti- 
quités, d’Histoire et de Critique dignes de la réputation qu’il s’est ac- 
quise.”’ 

But in spite of these allies and sympathizers, it was De Pauw alone 
who bore the brunt of all the attacks (except those of Jefferson). There 
is plenty of evidence that he enjoyed the argument, bitter and caustic 
as it was. His reprinting of the Pernety Dissertation, in order to have an 
excuse to make a reply, is one indication. Moreover, while the contro- 
versy over the Américains was still raging, he stepped on more toes and 
invited more trouble by publishing his Egyptiens et Chinois, itself the 
the negative of a debate, the affirmative of which had already been effec- 
tively presented. 


In numbers at least, the advantage was on the side of De Pauw’s 
enemies. Major attacks were made by at least six individuals, represent- 
ing three nationalities, and covering a period of nearly forty years. These 
six persons are the Frenchmen Dom Pernety, Z. de Bonneville,® Delisle 
de Sales, and Drouin de Bercy; the Italian Count Carli; and the Mexican 
historian Clavigero.® 


® The identification of Bonneville as the author of an anonymous pamphlet is not posi- 
tively established. See below. Winsor gives C. de Bonneville. 

33 There were numerous minor attacks. Of some of these I have record, but a complete 
list would require a minute examination of all the literature of the time, including periodi- 
cals, in French, English, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. I have references to the following: 
Journal historique et littéraire (Luxembourg), Dec., 1770, p. 394; Sept. 1773, p. 159; Feb. 1, 
1784, p. 176.—Carli refers to “1’auteur italien de la préface de la traduction de la Colom- 
biade de Mme de Bocage” as attacking De Pauw. He also says that the translator of M. 
Sparrmann cites De Pauw and Raynal. Drouin de Bercy also refers to this translator, and 
adds: “le docte et judicieux abbé Frizi, qui ne s’est pas laissé imposer par les réveries de 
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1. Dom Pernety.—We have already mentioned the Dissertation sur 
V Amérique et les Américains read by Dom Pernety before the Academy of 
Berlin, September 7, 1769, and later incorporated in Volume m1 of the 
Recherches. Pernety was no mean adversary. He was a French Benedic- 
tine, one of a group that tried in vain to reform the order and then re- 
signed. Frederick the Great made him his librarian at Berlin. Pernety 
was repeatedly in trouble. He was forced to flee from both Berlin and 
Paris, and spent part of the Revolution in prison. All his life he was 
interested in the search for the philosopher’s stone, and was the founder 
of a masonico-theosophical sect at Avignon. His particular claim to 
write about America was that he had taken part in the Bougainville 
expedition to the Falkland Islands in 1763. 

Pernety’s Dissertation is as spirited as the work it attacks, also as 
rambling and as unconvincing. He denies categorically De Pauw’s in- 
dictment of the American climate, animals, and natives, devoting many 
pages to proving the exact opposite. He backs his assertions partly by 
quoting the same authors as his adversary, but more often by adducing 
more modern sources, such as LaCondamine, Pére Feuillée, and a British 
gentleman named Bristock. Pernety takes an ingenious method to refute 
De Pauw’s aspersions against the Mexican and Peruvian civilizations. 
If Mr. de P. will not believe what the Spaniards wrote about these 
great empires, let him read Bristock’s account of a third great civiliza- 
tion, that of the Appalachees in North America. And if he calls this 
account a tissue of falsehoods, a fable, then he deserves to be called all 
the uncomplimentary names he has applied to the Spaniards. 

The most amusing feature of Pernety’s attack is his vigorous defense 
of the Patagonian giants, whom, he asserts, De Pauw reads out of exist- 
ence because they proved the exact opposite of his thesis. If America 





M. Paw, a noté plusieurs de ses méprises. Both quote a certain abbé Crozier who says: 
M. Paw n’est pas un écrivain sincére; il dénature les faits pour en abuser.”’ But this proba- 
bly refers to the controversy over the Egyptiens et Chinois —A. von Humboldt seems to 
refer to De Pauw without naming him in the Introduction to his Researches concerning the 
Institutions and Monuments of the Ancient Inhabitants of America, etc. tr. Williams. (Lon- 
don, 1814).—De Pauw is mentioned in the Lettres de l’ Abbé Galiani @ Mme d’Epinay, etc. 
(Paris, 1882), 1, 114, 303.—[Roubaud]: Histoire générale del’ Asie, del’ Afrique et del’ Améri- 
que par M.L.A.R. (Paris), x11, 39-40, quotes De Pauw as authority for the statement that 
“la chaleur et les circonstances locales sont les seules causes de la couleur des négres.”’ [bid., 
p. 442: “on ne pardonnera point a M. de P. d’avoir écrit que comme les négres ne peuvent 
se gouverner eux-memes, ceux qui les gouvernent en font d’excellents esclaves.” On page 
554 he calls De Pauw “l’un des écrivains systématiques les plus infidéles et les plus hardis 
a dénaturer les faits.”—Delacroix, Jacques Vincent: Mémoires d’un Américain (Lausanne 
et Paris, 1771), 1, 167-169. He indicates that in general he agrees with De Pauw’s Re- 
cherches. 
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has produced a race of giants, then the fable of an inferior soil and ‘li- 
mate falls to pieces. Some explorers, says Pernety, saw these giants, 
others not. De Pauw believes the former and ignores or denies the latter, 
which are just as authentic. In a similar spirit, Pernety accepts the gigan- 
tic frogs of Louisiana, but draws from their existence exactly the opposite 
conclusion from that of De Pauw, namely, that they proved that the 
principle of life was more active in America than in Europe, instead of 
being less so, as De Pauw argues. 

De Pauw’s reply to Pernety, which is much longer than the attack 
itself, is exactly what we should expect. For the most part it is a reitera- 
tion of what he has already said, with a little more emphasis and new 
quotations to back up the arguments. But this reply does introduce one 
new element, the absence of which surprises anyone who reads the orig- 
inal volumes of the Recherches. De Pauw asserts that Pernety confuses 
both time and space. Peru is not like Canada, and the relations of the 
early conquerors cannot be expected to agree with accounts written in 
the eighteenth century. In the meantime America has been colonized, 
huge forests razed, waters drained, and the air purified by the smoke 
of many fires, all of which has modified the climate considerably. In 
the Recherches the historical point of view simply did not exist. 

2. Z. de Bonneville—In 1771 there was published anonymously in 
Berlin another dissertation directed squarely against De Pauw’s A méri- 
cains, thought by some to have been written by Pernety, but now 
generally agreed to be the work of de Bonneville.™ The full title is: De 
Amérique et des Américains, ou observations curieuses du philosophe La 
Douceur, qui a parcouru cet hémisphére pendant la derniére guerre, en 
faisant le noble métier de tuer les hommes sans les manger. The opening 
pages contain an imaginary dialogue concerning De Pauw and Pernety, 
during the course of which the following statement is made, which gives 
a key to the spirit in which the entire pamphlet is written: 


M. de P*** n’a rien prouvé, il s’en faut de beaucoup; ses citations et les consé- 
quences qu’il en a tirées 4 perte de vue, ne sont rien moins que des preuves; et 
puis les trois quarts et demi, et les trois quarts de l’autre demi-quart de son livre, 
ne sont que des discussiuns physiques, métaphysiques, d’histoire naturelle, re- 
tournée avec érudition, et qui avaient déja été tournées et retournées vingt fois 
par vingt Auteurs différens; car, vous savez qu’aujourd’hui nos faiseurs de livres 
ne brillent guére par l’esprit d’invention: toutes les sciences se réduisent 4 com- 
piler, 4 faire un gros volume d’un petit. . . . 


™“ Cf. Winsor, op. cit., 1, 370. The copy I consulted is a second edition, (Berlin, 1772), 
116 pages. (The first had only 80 pages.) This copy was secured from the Library of Con- 
gress. On its title page is written in pencil de Pazzi de Bonnerville (sic). The flyleaf says, 
also in pencil, ““Not noticed by Rich.” But Winsor says: Rich has a note on the questiona- 
ble attributing of it to Pernety.” Quérard also suggests Poivre as the possible author. 
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The first chapter is entitled: Pour démontrer qu’une chose a dégénéré on 
doit commencer par prouver qu'elle a excellé antérieurement dans sa qualité 
naturelle. De Pauw cannot prove this, therefore his whole argument is 
baseless. The author of the pamphlet has traveled over the entire globe, 
from America to China, and if anywhere peoples have degenerated it is 
in parts of Asia and in Egypt. 

We will merely indicate a few of the most important ideas of Bonne- 
ville. He thinks that the Americans are a different race entirely from the 
children of Adam and Eve, and sees in this supposition nothing contrary 
to the Bible, as Moses knew and wrote only about the chosen people. 
There is poor land in America, but, “‘proportion gardée”’ it is generally 
better than in the old world, being very fertile when properly cultivated. 
The Indians are physically the equals of Europeans. There are, again 
“proportion gardée,”’ as many insects in Italy as in America. Venereal 
disease is caused by eating the flesh of animals killed by poison arrows. 
The Americans are not cowardly. “Cortez avait neuf cent brigands.. . 
tout couverts de cottes de mailles, de cuirasses et de casques impéné- 
trable aux fléches, et aux autres armes.”’ Pizarro also had troops “‘invul- 
nerables 4 leurs traits, et qu’ils croyaient d’une nature divine ou infer- 
nale.” Charles XII with five or six thousand similarly equipped men 
conquered one hundred thousand Russians! Human beings and plants 
may degenerate in America, but they would anywhere if similarly 
treated. Lions and tigers have not degenerated, because there simply 
aren’t any. As to the Patagonian giants, Bonneville has never seen any, 
but they may exist. If they do, the explanation is simply that they are 
not children of Adam and Eve. 

Bonneville’s whole argument is summed up in his conclusion: 


I] s’ensuit de tout ce que j’ai dit ci-devant, que le sol du terrein en Amérique, 
bien loin d’étre dégénéré, est neuf, et généralement meilleure que celui de notre 
hémisphére; que les productions naturelles et exotiques y sont bonnes et abon- 
dantes; que la quantité prodigieuse d’animaux et de végétaux y ont retenu les 
hommes plus longtemps dans la vie sauvage, par la facilité qu’ils ont eue de se 
vétir et de se nourrir; que les Sauvages sont assurément inférieurs en esprit et en 
science aux Européens, mais qu’ils n’ont pas moins de bons sens, de raison qu’eux; 
et qu’ils sont généralement aussi robustes, aussi braves, et plus heureux. . . . Les 
Sauvages pensent comme ils veulent; ils mangent quand ils ont appétit; ils dor- 
ment quand ils ont sommeil; ils se proménent quand il leur plait; ils ne se tour- 
mentent pas l’esprit sur l’avenir et leurs travaux sont des amusemens. I] est vrai 
qu’ils ont la vilaine habitude de manger quelquefois leurs prisonniers. 

Voila une vie de cochon, dira-t-on; il faut cependant que cette maniére de 
vivre ne soit pas aussi mauvaise qu’on pourrait le dire, puisque les trois quarts 
de nos grands seigneurs vivent ainsi; la différence . . . c’est qu’ au lieu de manger 
des prisonniers, ils mangent souvent leurs créanciers. 
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3. Count Carli.—Count Giovanni Rinaldo Carli (1720-95) was 4 dis- 
tinguished Italian political economist and antiquary. His Lettere ameri- 
cane, (1780-81), written primarily to controvert De Pauw, were among 
his principal works, others being Delle monete e dell’istituzione delle 
zecche d'Italia (1750-60), and Delle antichitd italiche (1788-91). The 
American Letters are better known in their French translation by Ville- 
brune (1787). They were also translated into German.® The translator’s 
preface to the French edition says: “c’est dans les Relations authentiques 
que puise M. Carli pour refuter les songes et les impostures de Paw, 
contre lesquels tous les gens instruits se sont élevés.”” The Italian preface 
also speaks of “la confutazione alle visione de M. Pavv.” Carli has a few 
complimentary remarks to make about De Pauw, which we quote, be- 
cause such kind words are very rare: 


Le pénible travail avec lequel ce Littérateur a dépouillé les anciens voyages, la 
hardiesse de ses décisions, |’art avec lequel il soutient un systéme, sans paroitre 
méme en faire un, l’éloquence avec laquelle il appuie et embellit chaque proposi- 
tion, font de son ouvrage un Ecrit qui charme et séduit 4 la premiére lecture. 
Toutes les fois que je pense 4 l’ancienne population de ces contrées, il me semble 
que j’ai une foule d’argumens, propres 4 renverser son hypothése; mais, lorsque je 
m’occupe de son ouvrage, je me trouve séduit au point de ne pas méme oser pen- 
ser différément (1, 3). 


However, this esteem for De Pauw does not prevent Carli from refuting 
most of his ideas. 

Carli’s pet thesis is that both Europe and America were peopled from 
the lost continent of Atlantis. In the similarity of primitive customs in 
the old and new worlds, admitted by De Pauw, he sees proof of this. 
Naturally he objects to De Pauw’s assertion that there never had been 
any communication between the two continents. (It should be noted in 
passing that De Pauw had carefully refrained from advancing any 
opinion as to the origin of the Americans.* And in characteristic fashion 
he had brushed aside all the existing theories, calling them “enchaine- 
ments d’erreurs,’”’ ‘‘délires,’’ etc.). 

Except for the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, Carli insists that the 
primitive Americans were as far advanced as any peoples of the old 
world. Lack of beards and hair on the body is not a sign of degeneracy, 
and besides, some Indians do have beards. The existence of the Pata- 
gonian giants, he says, has been verified by so many people that it is 
impossible to doubt it. Carli also believes in the existence of the Ama- 

% Winsor, op. cit., 1, 370. 

% “Te crois qu’on me saura gré de ne pas toucher ici a aucune hypothése sur l’origine de 


la population du nouveau continent. . . . Ceux qui soutiennent qu’ils la connaissent, en 
imposent.” 1, 32. 
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zones, which had been denied by De Pauw. Carli is the first to call atten- 
tion to an amusing error made by De Pauw. The latter states that 
Pope Pius II was treated with “‘bois de gayac’’ for the venereal disease 
which came from America. Carli calls his attention to the fact that Pius 
II died in 1464. The last of the Letters is not devoted to De Pauw at all, 
but consists of an attack on many of the statements of Robertson, who 
is accused of using inaccurate sources and of paying too much court to 
De Pauw. All in all, Carli’s work is the most scholarly and moderate, 
and therefore probably the most effective, of all the attacks on De Pauw. 

4. Delisle de Sales—Perhaps the name of Delisle de Sales should have 
been placed ahead of that of Carli, and even Bonneville, as far as chrono- 
logical order is concerned. The first edition of the Philosophie de la 
Nature appeared in 1770. But the only edition to which I have had access 
is the fifth (London, 1789), and I have no proof that the attack on De 
Pauw was included in the first.?” 

It was this work that brought upon its author a sentence of perpetual 
banishment from France, which was lifted, however, thanks to the active 
intervention of Voltaire. The Table of Contents shows a striking resem- 
blance to that of the Recherches philosophiques, probably not because of 
any conscious imitation, but rather because both authors were writing 
about topics which were the order of the day. There are chapters on the 
orang-outang, the “blafards” or albinos, the hermaphrodites, and of 
course on the inevitable Patagonian giants. It is in the last-named chap- 
ter that Delisle de Sales begins his attack on De Pauw. 


Les preuves de l’existence des géans américains renaissent en foule au 18° siécle. 
... C’est un spectacle plaisant de le [De Pauw] voir passer en revue tous les 
navigateurs qui ont eu l’audace de dire une vérité qui le contrarie. . . . Mal- 
heureusement ce grand principe d’histoire naturelle qu’il vy a des géans dans les 
terres magellaniques, faisait écrouler par la base tout le systéme de notre philo- 
sophe sur la faiblesse originelle des indigenes du nouveau monde, et un écrivain 
n’adopte pas volontiers une vérité qui lui codterait le sacrifice de trois volumes de 
paradoxes. (v, 90-92.) 


Delisle de Sales’ general verdict concerning De Pauw’s A méricains is 
worth quoting: 


Le Pline frangais [Buffon] avoit conjecturé que la nature, encore dans son ado- 
lescence au Nouveau Monde, n’avait commencé que depuis peu 4 y organiser les 
étres. Ce peu de lignes, germant dans une imagination ardente, a fait naitre les 
trois volumes des Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains, ouvrage singulier, 
mais plein de connaissance, et qui ferait désirer que l’auteur . . . eut voulu étre 


37 Mr. E. D. Seeber has kindly informed me that there are several references to De 


Pauw in the third edition (1778), but that he does not believe that these occur in the first 
edition, although there may be others there. 
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lui-méme. (v, 113.) . . . ’auteur en compulsant les voyages, a soin d’en emprun- 
ter tout ce qui peut favoriser son opinion, et de supprimer toutes les autorités 
qui le contredisent. (v, 120.) Le grand défaut du Livre que j’analyse, est de 
généraliser tout: parce que les Incas se sont mal défendu contre Pizarre, donc i! 
est de l’essence de tout Américain d’étre sans valeur. (v, 122.) 


Specifically, the author objects to De Pauw’s skepticism concerning the 
Peruvian and Mexican civilizations, to the characterization of all Ameri- 
cans as children (think of 150,000,000 children in one hemisphere!), 
and to the alleged effect of the American climate on natives and whites. 
“C’est dans ce climat dégradé que Franklin est devenu le Descartes de 
Vélectricité. . . . La nature ne s’est donc pas méprise dans un hémis- 
phére entier. Les Américains sont des hommes.” Whereupon he goes off 
into a tirade against the European massacreurs.*® 

5. Clavigero—Francois-Xavier Clavigero, a native Mexican Jesuit 
priest, was born in Vera Cruz about 1720, or 1731 according to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and died at Bologna in 1787. When the Jesuits 
were expelled from Mexico in 1767, he went to Bologna, founded a liter- 
ary academy, and continued his Mexican studies. It is no exaggeration 
to state that he devoted practically his whole life to the writing of a 
complete history of his native country. This work appeared in 1780. It 
is written in Italian. The full title is Storia antica del Messico, cavata 
da’ migliori storict spanuoli, e da’ manoscritti e pitture antiche degli 
Indiani. It was a very important work in its day, and was translated 
into German and English.*® 

In his preface Clavigero reviews the list of authors who had already 
written about Mexican history. Of the non-Spanish ones he considers 
only two as trustworthy, the Italians Gemelli and Botusini. ‘‘All the 
others have either repeated what was already written by Spanish authors 
... or have altered facts, at their own discretion, to inveigh the more 
strongly against the Spaniards, as has been lately done by M. de Paw 
...and Marmontel in his Romance of The Incas.” The English his- 
torian Thomas Gage (1596-1656) comes in for sweeping condemnation. 
“Some... have been induced to mix fables with their writings; but 
Gage appears to have delighted in the invention of falsehoods.” A little 
later: 

88 It should be borne in mind that the Philosophie de la Nature is a full-length work in 
six volumes, only a few pages of which are devoted to De Pauw, whereas the other works 
we have considered were shorter treatises written expressly to attack the Américains. 

3® Michaud gives the date of the English translation, made by K. Cullen, as London, 
1787. In the Allegheny College library tiuere are two three-volume editions of this trans!a- 
tion, one, Philadelphia, 1804, the other Richmond, Va., 1806. Although these are published 
by different firms and in different type, the paging is identical throughout. Quotations 
are from these American editions, the mere existence of which proves the importance of 
the work. 
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Amongst modern writers on American affairs, the most famous and esteemed are 
the Abbé Raynal and Dr. Robertson. The Abbé, besides several gross delusions 
into which he has fallen respecting the present state of New Spain, doubts of 
everything which is said concerning the founding of Mexico, and the ancient 
history of the Mexicans. . . . Dr. Robertson, though more moderate than Raynal 
in his distrust of their history, and furnished with more Spanish books and manu- 
scripts, has fallen into more errors and contradictions.” 


It is not in the main body of the history that we are most interested, 
but rather in a series of nine dissertations appended to it,“ in which, to 
quote the author, “the ancient history of that country is confirmed, 
many points of natural history illustrated and numerous errors refuted, 
which have been published concerning America by some celebrated 
modern authors.” Clavigero declares specifically that although De Pauw 
is the one to be most directly attacked, he will also have occasion to 
remark upon others, among them Buffon, even though he considers the 
latter “the most diligent, and the most eloquent naturalist of the age.” 
A third author to be controverted is Dr. Robertson. There are no bou- 
quets for De Pauw, as the following quotation will show: 


Any person who reads the work of M. de P. must entertain a thousand ideas con- 
trary to the sincerity of our history. He is a philosopher of the present fashion, 
and learned; particularly on certain subjects, where it is his misfortune to be 
wise; and ignorance would have been his bliss. He mingles insult and buffoonry 
in his discourses, enters without respect into the house of God, and sheds ma- 
levolence and invective from his pen without reverence for truth or feelings for 
innocence. He decides rashly, and in a magisterial tone; incessantly cites the 
writers of America, and declares his work to be the fruit of ten years toil. This he 
means should recommend him with many readers of the philosophic age, who 
esteem nothing but philosophy, and think those men philosophers only who 
satirize religion and talk in the language of impiety. (m1, 85-86.) 
The best way to treat Clavigero’s attacks on De Pauw is to give a brief 
outline of each of the dissertations in which our author is under fire. 
Dissertations 1 and m need not detain us long, although the first is one 
of the most entertaining to a twentieth-century reader. It treats the 
origin of men and animals in America. The good abbé makes an heroic 
attempt to find a satisfactory theory that can be made to fit into the 
literal interpretation of Holy Writ. Men and animals must have passed 
to the new world from the old continent, because Moses says expressly 
that in the general inundation of the earth all its quadrupeds, etc., 
perished, except the few in the ark, which were preserved to propagate 
the species. Separate creation is contrary to the sacred writings, not- 
withstanding the contrary assertion of a modern writer, “the author of 
a miserable little performance, entitled, Le Philosophe Douceur, printed 


0}, xxix-xxxi. “ mm, 85-435. 
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at Berlin in the year 1775.” We need not follow Clavigero’s ingénious 
arguments. He is even driven to quote wistfully Saint Augustin’s opinion 
that the wild beasts in the islands might have been carried there by 
angels, adding that, of course, such a solution would not be acceptable 
in the eighteenth century. 

Dissertation 111, Of the Sands of Mexico, brings the heavy artillery into 

play. “If we credit Mr. de Paw (who in a great measure copies the senti- 
ments of count de Buffon, and where he does not copy, multiplies and 
exaggerates errors), America is a barren land. It is not. Also there was 
no post-Noah deluge, as assumed by both De Pauw and Buffon, though 
they disagree as to the date. We quote Clavigero’s reply concerning the 
American climate: 
If we were to employ ourselves to refute all the absurd notions which M. de Paw 
has written against the climate of America, a large volume would be necessary. 
Let it suffice to say, he has collected all that has been said by several authors, 
right or wrong, against different particular countries of the New World, in order 
to present his readers with an assemblage of fiction that is monstrous and horrid, 
without considering, that if we were to follow his steps, and undertook to make 
a similar representation of the different countries of which the old continent is 
composed (which would not be difficult) we would make a description still more 
hideous than his. (mt, 160-161.) 


All the arguments of De Pauw and Buffon—the smallness of American 
animals, the great size and prevalence of insects and reptiles, the exces- 
sive cold of America, the poor quality of the soil—are taken up in turn 
and refuted, at least to Clavigero’s satisfaction, partly by their own 
words, partly by quotations from other authorities, the argument being 
concluded with a full page from Buffon himself describing the horrors 
of the deserts of Arabia. 

Dissertation Iv, Of the animals of Mexico, is naturally directed against 
Buffon, although De Pauw is not entirely ignored. We need merely 
note that Clavigero’s method here is strikingly like that of Jefferson, 
that is, he answers Buffon by listing the animals that are actually found 
in Mexico. 

In Dissertation v Clavigero treats the physical and mental constitu- 
tion of the Mexicans. Here he waxes indignant, as we might expect: 

M. de Paw represents the Americans to be a feeble and diseased set of nations. 
Ulloa, on the contrary affirms, that they are healthy, robust, and strong. Which 
of the two merits the greater credit? . .. M. de Paw, who undertook at Berlin to 
review the Americans without knowing them; or Ulloa, who resided amongst 
them? ... M. de Paw, who employed himself to degrade and debase them, in 

“ 11, 93, note.—In spite of the inaccuracies in this designation we recognize our old 

friend Bonneville. The good abbé must have been quoting from memory. His anger is 


rather amusing. He hates De Pauw, but he loves his literal interpretation of the Bible 
more. 
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order to establish his absurd system of degeneracy, or Ulloa, who. . . was not 
bent on forming any system, but only on writing what he judged to be true? 
(m1, 263-264.) 


When it is a question of the mental qualities of the Mexicans, Clavigero 
attacks both De Pauw and Robertson, quoting numerous authorities to 
show that the Indians are affectionate, affable, mild, and intelligent. On 
the basis of his own experiences he concludes: 


We declare to M. de Paw and to all Europe, that the mental qualities of the 
Americans are not the least inferior to those of the Europeans, that they are 
capable of all, even the most abstract sciences, and that, if equal care were taken 
of their education . . . we should see rise among the Americans, philosophers, 
mathematicians, and divines who would rival the first in Europe. (111, 290-291.) 


As a parting shot he adds: 

It would be easy for anyone of moderate genius, and some erudition, who was 
desirous of retaliating upon those authors, to compose a work with this title, 
Philosophical Enquiries concerning the Inhabitants of the Old Continent. In imita- 
tion of the method pursued by M. de Paw, he would collect whatever had been 
written of the barren countries of the old world, of inaccessible mountains, of 
marshy plains, of impenetrable woods, of sandy deserts, and malignant climes: of 
toads, of scorpions, of ants, of frogs, of scolopendras, of beetles, of bugs and lice; 
of quadrupeds, irregular, small, without tails, imperfect and pusillanimous; of 
people, degenerated, ill-colored, irregular in stature, deformed in shape, of bad 
constitutions, dastardly minds, dull genius, and cruel dispositions. When he 
came to the article of vices, what abundance of materials would be ready for his 
work! The history of the Romans alone . . . would furnish him with an incredible 
quantity of the most horrid depravities. He would be sensible that such defects 
and vices were not common to all the countries, nor to all the inhabitants of the 
ancient continent; but that would not signify, as he must follow his model in M. 
de Paw, and make application of his logic. This work would unquestionably be 
more valuable, and more worthy of faith than that of M. de Paw: for as this 
Philosopher does not cite against America and the Americans any but European 
authors, that American writer, on the contrary, would, in his curious work, refer 
to, and quote, only the authors of the same continent against which he wrote. 
(m1, 302-303.) 


This tirade is the climax of the series of dissertations, so far as De 
Pauw is concerned. The sixth treats the culture of the Mexicans. As 
we have not given the details of De Pauw’s sweeping denial of this civili- 
zation, it is unnecessary to follow Clavigero’s rebuttal. Naturally it is 
the subject nearest to the Mexican historian’s heart. Dissertations vi 
and viii treat questions of geography and religion. The ninth and last 
is an attempt to prove that venereal disease came neither from America 
nor from Europe, but in reality from Africa. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia says of Clavigero’s History of Mexico, that 
while Robertson had 
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gone entirely too far in denying to the Indians of Mexico a certain kind and de- 
gree of polity, he was much more moderate, hence nearer the truth, and more 
reliable than Clavigero himself. Clavigero is an unsafe guide because of his exag- 
geration of Mexican and aboriginal culture, but systematic arrangement, style, 
and sentimental interest in conquered peoples ensured to his book a popular 
sympathy that for a long time controlled opinions of students as well as of gen- 
eral readers. 


De Pauw is completely ignored, and no specific mention is made of the 
Nine Dissertations. Although there is no doubt that Clavigero had an 
exaggeratedly high opinion of Mexican culture, and although he did 
frequently fall into the same habit of invective with which he reproached 
De Pauw, his attack on the latter is the lengthiest, the best organized, 
and on the whole one of the most convincing of them all. In justice to 
Clavigero it should be remembered that no one who undertook to contro- 
vert the Recherches philosophiques, not even Carli, the most judicially 
minded of them all, was able to keep an entirely unruffled temper. De 
Pauw’s merciless onslaughts cut far too deeply for that. 

6. Drouin de Bercy.—One would think that the American and French 
Revolutions, the death of De Pauw, and the preoccupation of both 
Europe and America with much weightier matters would have caused 
this controversy to die out by the end of the century, but such was not 
the case. Nearly two decades after De Pauw’s death, and forty years 
after the first publication of the Américains, another author arose to 
attack his work, and with the same invective and violence that had 
characterized the earlier dissertations. This new defender of America 
was Drouin de Bercy, who in 1818 published a two-volume work in 
Paris under the title L’Europe et l’ Amérique comparées. On the title page 
the author describes himself as “Colon et Propriétaire 4 Saint-Domingue, 
Lieutenant-Colonel d’Etat-Major provisoire dans |’Armée frangaise, 
lors de l’expédition sous le général Leclerc.” He states in his Pref- 
ace that he had been in America for thirteen years. 

One might think that Drouin de Bercy, isolated on his estates in Santo 
Domingo, had one day received a long overdue consignment of books 
from Europe and just heard of De Pauw, were it not that he quotes 
nearly all the writers we have been discussing, including Pernety (which 
he always spells ‘‘Prenetty’”’), Jefferson, Raynal, Buffon, and Carli. 
There is scarcely a page in his book in which he does not refer directly 
and indignantly to De Pauw. His chief method of refuting De Pauw is 
to confront him with statements from Alexander von Humboldt, whom 
he quotes as absolute authority. Drouin de Bercy adds nothing of great 
significance to what had already been said against De Pauw, but he does 
clinch a few arguments, and adds some interesting details. We shall 
enumerate a few of them. 
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The Spaniards, says Drouin de Bercy, told such horrible tales of Amer- 
ica merely in order to keep out the English and the French, of whom they 
were jealous. If the climate were as bad as De Pauw says, not even cupid- 
ity would have induced Europeans to settle there. The idea of the cold- 
ness of the earth in America is ridiculous. If it were true that even in 
the tropics the trees grew horizontal roots to avoid the frost, there would 
be no forests in America, as the trees could not stand against the strong 
winds. Dumont, instead of saying that there was frogs in Louisiana 
weighing thirty-seven pounds, ought to have sent one of them to some 
European Museum. (This reminds us of De Pauw’s argument concerning 
the Patagonian giants.) America is so fertile that it exports far more 
food to Europe than it imports. Domestic animals have not degenerated 
nor have men. 

De Pauw’s mistake concerning Pius II is also cited in this book, 
although the author gives no credit to Carli, whom he had evidently 
read. As to the Magellanic giants he says, in a somewhat conciliatory 
manner: “Je crois pouvoir conclure que, comme il y a des peuples d’un 
ou deux pieds plus bas que les Européens, il est possible qu’il s’en trouve 
qui les surpasse de la méme mesure”’ (1, 168.). And concerning the Ama- 
zones: “Il est possible que cette société ne subsiste plus aujourd’hui, 
mais les objections de M. Paw sont bien puériles”’ (1, 158.). 

De Pauw is berated for his poor opinion of the Mexicans and the 
Peruvians, and Bristock’s glowing account of the Appalachees, called by 
De Pauw a “tissu de faussetés,” is vigorously defended. In his Recapitu- 
lation, Drouin de Bercy becomes positively lyrical, quoting Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre and giving an almost Rousseauic picture of happy, intel- 
ligent, and innocent savages as compared with the corrupt civilized 
inhabitants of the old world: 


Que M. Paw regarde la superficie de la terre de l’Amérique, [Poor De Pauw had 
been in his grave for twenty years!] il la verra couverte de blé, de vignes, de fruits 
de tous les pays, de sucre, de cafiers, d’indigotiers, de cochenilles, de cotonniers et 
autres productions rares, qu’il descende dans ses entrailles, ses yeux seront 
éblouis par I’or, l’argent, une multitude innombrable de métaux, par les saphirs, 
les émeraudes, les diamans; qu’il se proméne sur ses rivages, une ceinture de 
palmiers auxquels sont suspendus la datte et le coco, l’entoureront entre les 
brulans tropiques; il y verra des monceaux de coquillages brillans et précieux;. . . 
Les gens sensés conviendront avec M. Bernadin de Saint-Pierre, que la nature a 
tout disposé en Amérique avec des attentions maternelles, pour dédommager les 
Européens de l’éloignement de leur patrie. . . . On ne voit point en Amérique des 
hommes égorger de sang-froid leurs fréres, ni servir de faux témoins pour les faire 
condamner, etc. etc.” (m, 431-450.) 


We have seen that the controversy over De Pauw’s Recherches philoso- 
phiques sur les Américains extended over a period of forty years and 
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involved a large number of writers, some of first rank. Like most literary 
controversies it settled nothing, and merely dragged on until everybody 
lost interest in it. Ever since 1642, when Grotius published his De Origine 
gentium Americanorum Dissertatio, a more or less active controversy 
had been going on over the origin of the Americans. De Pauw’s work, as 
we have seen, swept aside all this discussion by declaring that nobody 
knows where the Americans came from and anyone who says he does is 
an imposter. Having thus cleared the field of the old issue, he thrust a 
new one into the arena, the question of the degeneracy of America and 
everything in it.* ° 

In its largest sense this question is merely an episode in a controversy 
which has been going on as long as civilization has existed, that over 
the problem of equality of races or the superiority of certain ones over 
the others, an issue that has agitated the human race since the days of 
Moses, Plato, and Lucretius, and is as modern as Gobineau, Duhamel, 
and Hitler. In the eighteenth century the two opposing schools of 
thought were represented, in a general way, by Rousseau and his fol- 
lowers on the one hand, and on the other by the Encyclopedist group, 
whose point of view was largely influenced by Hume, Locke, and other 
British thinkers. De Pauw was closely associated with this group, and 
although not one of its great figures, in this controversy he seems to have 
been a sort of unofficial spokesman for the Encyclopedists. It should 
be noted, however, that the line-up was not consistently of rationalists 
versus Rousseauites. The attacks on De Pauw were for the most part 
rationalistic, not emotional (except in heat of temper). If Drouin de 
Bercy, “le philosophe LaDouceur,” and even Jefferson were inoculated 
with the doctrines of Rousseau, the Abbé Raynal, of the opposing camp, 
was also a firm believer in the “natural man.” 

De Pauw owes whatever importance he may have largely to the fact 
that he expressed the views of Buffon in such a violent, exaggerated, 
and provocative form that controversy became inevitable. His work 
was the electric spark that precipitated the storm and cleared the atmos- 
phere. Even today the Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains, 
partly in spite of their obvious faults, and partly because of them, make 
instructive and entertaining reading.“ 

Henry WarD CHURCH 

Allegheny College 


“ Cf. Winsor, op. cit., pp. 369-370. 

“« The writer wishes to express his thanks to the many friends and colleagues who have 
helped him in the preparation of this paper by calling his attention to, and in some cases 
supplying him with, materials and references. Among those particularly helpful are Pro- 
fessor G. Chinard of the Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Edward D. Seeber of the College of 
Charleston, Professor W. W. Sweet of the University of Chicago,and Dr. A. Pierre Jaccard, 
formerly of the College of Wooster. 
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XIV 
“THE CORRESPONDENTS” 


eng WALPOLE was never behind in matters of current gossip; 
he wrote to the Countess of Upper Ossory on July 7, 1775: 


Pray, Madam, have you read the Correspondents? I never heard of the book till 
two days ago. I think one cannot doubt the letters being genuine; but who has 
been so cruel as to publish them? and yet, except a little weakness, and it is very 
little to have but a little, there is nothing that can reflect but on the publishers 
...it appears by the letters that the authors were much afraid of their being 
seen, though more goodness of heart appears than anything else. Merciful! if all 
the foolish things one writes in confidence were to be recorded!! 


He refers again to the book in a letter to William Mason on July 10, 
calling it “a singular publication, and an abominable one,” and describ- 
ing its contents as 


letters between a late grave noble author and his daughter-in-law, before she 
married his son: they are perfectly innocent, and very good and very wise; but 
the spirit was not entirely uppermost. They seem to be genuine, but if they are, 
one must guess and abhor the publisher.* 


By August 3 he had changed his opinion about the authorship of the 
book, for he wrote again to the Countess of Upper Ossory that he “‘did 
believe the letters genuine, and that they passed between the old Lord 
and his daughter-in-law before she was so,”’ but that as “the executors 
deny their authenticity, I do not believe it any longer, because anybody 
is at least better authority than everybody; ... ’ 

The book in question appeared in the spring of 1775,‘ and seems to 
have been generally reported to be a series of authentic letters which 
had passed between George, the first Lord Lyttelton, who had died in 
1773, and Mrs. Apphia Peach, who about a year before the old Lord’s 
death made a disastrous marriage with his son, Thomas, the second, 
otherwise known as the “wicked” Lord Lyttelton. It was advertised as 
“This day published” in the St. James Chronicle for June 27-29, and July 
4-6, 1775. This however, must be a second edition, as the volume had 
been reviewed in the May number of the Monthly Review. “A new edi- 


1 Letters, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, rx, 214-215. A MS note on the fly-leaf of the copy 
of The Correspondents in the Columbia University Library reads: “Said to be by Miss 
Berry, the friend of Horace Walpole and edited by him.” The person who made this surmise 
had overlooked the fact that Walpole’s acquaintance with Miss Berry did not begin until 
1789. 2 Tbid., 217. 3 Ibid., 222. 

* The Correspondents, an Original Novel; in a Series of Letters. (London: Printed for 
T. Becket, corner of the Adelphi, in the Strand. 1775). 
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tion” was advertised on August 3-5, and 5-8,5 but in the meantime on 
July 25-27, the following communication had appeared in the Chronicle: 


The Readers or Admirers of The Correspondents, an original Novel, . . . wish 
much to be informed whether it really is, . . . the Correspondence of a deceased 
Nobleman, well known in the Literary World, and an amiable Widow, who was 
afterwards married to his Son, the present Lord; or whether it is merely the 
Manufacture of one of Mr. Becket’s Authors, some English Macph——. Re- 
membering the Share which this Modern Sofius had in the Works of Ossian, we 
are ready to suppose the latter, but in like Manner we are puzzled by the internal 
Evidence, by the-Effusions of Fancy and Genius conspicuous in these Epistles, 
and can scarce suppose that any one possessed of such Charms would hide them 
in a Mask. 


The writer, who signs himself “Crito,” adds that if ‘‘neither the living 
Lady, nor the Executors of the deceased Lord,” think proper to disown 
the letters, they must be regarded as “Originals,” though “some Marks 
of Sensibility are rather carried too far, and seem inconsistent with Lord 
L’s Age, Prudence, and Discretion.” The present writer has been unable 
to find any reply to this communication in the current numbers of the 
Chronicle, although we have Horace Walpole’s testimony that the exec- 
utors had denied the authenticity of the letters, and also that of another 
“Crito” (or perhaps the same one) in the Gentleman’s M agazine for 1777. 

The occasion for “Crito’s” letter was the erection in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Walbrook, of a statue to Mrs. Catherine Macaulay, the his- 
torian and radical, by her friend, Dr. Wilson, the non-resident rector of 
that church, with a passage from The Correspondents engraved under 
it.? “Crito” expressed his surprise at finding the inscription styled an 
extract from Lord Lyttelton’s letters to Mrs. Peach, as his memory is 
that the authenticity of the letters ascribed to them “‘was positively 
disavowed in the papers by his Lordship’s executors; and, besides, there 
were such internal marks of spuriousness as could not deceive an atten- 
tive reader.” 

Mrs. Peach is described by Thomas Frost, the biographer of the 
second Lord Lyttelton, as Apphia, “second daughter of Broome Witts, 
a gentleman residirg at Chipping Norton; and the widow of Joseph 
Peach, late Governor of Calcutta.’ She had under her care a young 


5 The British Museum Catalog records only two editions of 1775, one of 1776, and one of 
1784. ® xiv, 470. 

7 D.N.B., xxxtv, 407. The passage on Mrs. Macaulay appears on p. 114 of The Corre- 
spondents. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, in The American Revolution (1903) Part 1, 11, 275) 
quotes from this passage, ascribing it without question to Lord Lyttelton. See also Notes 
and Queries, 11th Ser., x (September 19, 1914), 229. 

* Thomas Frost, Life of Thomas Lord Lyttelton (Tinsley Brothers: London, 1876), p. 102. 
See also Sir Robert Phillimore, Memoirs and Correspondence of George, Lord Lyttelton . . . 
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nephew of her late husband, and was much attached to this child.® At 
the time of her marriage to the younger Lyttelton she was residing at 
the Leasowes, Shenstone’s former estate, in Hales-Owen,a few miles from 
Hagley.” The Monthly Review had stated that the correspondents “ap- 
pear to be a NoBLe Poet and Historian lately deceased, and an amiable 
female now dignified with his title, by having given her hand to the pres- 
ent owner of the family honours.” The noble lord “appears to be a 
widower bewitched . . . still entangled in a second connexion, and still 
regretting the dissolution of the first.’”’"" The reviewer finds difficulty in 
naming the sentiment which pervades the letters. “We cannot call it 
so little as mere Friendship; we must not call it so much as Love.”’” 

The letters are represented as having been written within the space 
of a year, beginning on New Year’s Day and ending around the same 
season a year later. Mention of Shakespeare’s Jubilee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon fixes the year as 1769." Early in the correspondence, we learn 
that the lady is indebted to the gentleman for advice and assistance in 
financial matters," that he is advanced in years,” and that she is a young 
widow. This last circumstance is implied in a passage quoted from the 
Sentimental Journey and applied to her: 


I was certain she was of a better order of beings—a guarded frankness with 
which she gave me her hand, shewed, I thought, her good education and her good 
sense, and as I led her on, I felt a pleasurable ductility about her, which spread 
calmness over all my spirits. 

I had not yet seen her face—’twas not material—but when we got to the door, 
she withdrew her hand from across her forehead. . . . It was brown, simply set 
off without rouge or powder—it was not critically handsome, but there was that 
in it which attached me much more to it—it was interesting; I fancied it wore 
the characters of a widowed look, &c. &c. &c. . . . but you did not know Sterne, 
you did not therefore sit to him for this picture.” 





(London, James Ridgway . . . 1845), 1, 773, where the lady’s father is given as “Broome 
Watts.” 

* Chatham Papers, (Public Record Office, London), G. D. 8/43 (letters from Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hood to Lady Chatham). 

10E. Monro Purkis, William Shenstone: Poet and Landscape Gardener, (Whitehead 
Brothers, Ltd.: Wolverhampton, 1931), pp. 134-135. 

1 Lyttelton’s first wife, the former Lucy Fortescue, died in 1747, and in 1749, he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Rich, from whom he was separated in 1759. 

™ Monthly Review, um (1775), 430-437. Other reviews, speaking disparagingly of the 
literary value of the book, may be found in the London Magazine, xutv (1775), 253-254, 
and in the Critical Review, xxx1x (1775), 341. 

% Pp. 171, 175-179. 4 Pp. 6-7. 

* Pp. 3, 11. Lord Lyttelton at this time had passed his sixtieth birthday. 

6 Pp. 43-45. 
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The comments which follow are interesting in view of Lyttelton’s friend- 
ship with Sterne:!” 


“Alas, poor Yorick! J knew him, Horatia.” He was indeed “a fellow of infinite 
jest, of most excellent fancy.” Pity that his genius was so tainted, so impure, the 
more pity, because his works will be read. . . . He strews pearls in a ditch, and 
obliges his readers to dive for them... . 


The correspondence is on an intellectual plane. Besides the criticism 
of Sterne, we find discussion of Shakespeare, particularly of As You Like 
It, for which the lady has a preference;"* of Shenstone;'* and of Rousseau. 
She sees a likeness between herself and the last of these: 


Like him I cannot avoid being fretful, haughty, uneasy, disturbed even by the 
shadow of an obligation; yet place the same circumstance in a different light, it 
softens me into condescension, and overcomes me with joy. ... But the prin- 
cipal inconveniences of strong sensibility are the absurdities of conduct it gives 
rise to, which . . . are soon keenly felt, and severely repented. You will easily 
imagine I speak not of vices but follies; . . . * 


But the gentleman will have none of this: 


As for Rousseau, you injure yourself in a comparison with him. Not that I accuse 
him of much affectation, for his feelings are amazingly strong; but he has suffered 
what was once but a respectable weakness, to degenerate into a fixed habit of 
discontent, which is now the source of perpetual unhappiness to himself and 
others. Your feelings are as delicate but less irritable than his. Rousseau’s pecu- 
liarity of temper unfits him for society, and conscious of this, he endeavours to 
loosen the bands which hold it together . . . I cannot help esteeming Rousseau 
. .. but I would no more chuse him for an associate, than I would use constantly 
a fine porcelain vessel, if its owner stood as constantly by, desiring me not to 
break it. 


Had the lady expressed her desire of meeting Rousseau, before he left 
England, it might easily have been gratified. But as her friend’s imagina- 
tion pictures the scene, he sees himself introducing her with a suitable 
speech. 


Caught by these sounds, he repeats “‘O sacred virtuel”’ and glances a look towards 
you... your eyes, eulivened by curiosity and softened by complacency, must 
penetrate the susceptible soul of John James. He cries out! he embraces you with 
tears of joy! You become his disciple, and I perhaps, lose my correspondent.” 


17 W. L. Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne . . . (New Haven, 1925), pp. 199- 
200. 18 Pp. 27-32. 19 Pp. 192-193, 203-204. 2 Pp, 189-190. 

* Lyttelton was included with Hume, Horace Walpole, and others in the list of those 
whom Rousseau suspected of conspiring against him during his stay in England. ‘“Qu’ai 
je fait 4 Lord Littleton que je ne connois méme pas?” he writes to Hume on July 10, 1766. 
See Hume’s Letters, edited by J. Y. T. Grieg, (Oxford: Clarendon press, 1932), m, 64, 396 
% Pp. 199-202. 
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There is some discussion of the female celebrities of the day, Mrs. 
Macaulay, Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. Montagu, the last two of whom the 
lady admits “have been long established with me, because they have 
received the honourable stamp of your approbation.’ This statement 
fits the known facts about Lord Lyttelton, who was for many years on 
terms of mutual friendship with these two ladies. We find also discussion 
of the theatrical stars of the day, particularly of Garrick, who was an in- 
timate friend of Lyttelton, and whom the lady is urged not to miss see- 
ing. 

Further particulars correspond to the known circumstances of Lyttel- 
ton’s life. References to a troublesome cough and to a feverish disorder 
are duplicated in many of his authentic letters. We have no hesitation 
in supplying Hagley for the asterisk used in referring to 


That charming, that envied retreat, where I fancy you enjoy yourself infinitely 
better than in London . . . I remember walking through its sacred groves with a 
conscious, an enthusiastic pleasure, that, had I been a favourite of the muses, 
would certainly have burst forth into the raptures of poesy.* 


The suggestion is not altogether a happy one, however, for the gentleman 
replies that while he enjoys himself better at his seat than in town, “I 
am not superlatively happy any where,” and refers to the “happy hours, 
beyond recovery fled,” the thought of which in his “solitary rambles”’ 
is sometimes ‘‘too deeply impressed on my memory.’ Anyone familiar 
with the circumstances of Lyttelton’s life will immediately recognize a 
reference to the long-lost Lucy, his first wife, who had died twenty-two 
years before. The lady is much distressed at having awakened such a 
painful chord. She had thought his grief “had, by the slow and lenient 
hand of Time, been changed into a remembrance rather sweet than 
painful. . . . ”’ She too knows what it is to 

still mourn incessantly a loss to which the world believes me thoroughly recon- 
ciled, or rather that it must have been wholly absorbed in one more recent. How 
are they mistaken! I had two altars in my heart. The flame of conjugal affection 
never eclipsed that of the filial; nor was the extinction of it more painful.*’ 


If we may assume that the filial flame so painfully extinguished had 
been lighted for a father, the young woman’s growing affection for an 
elderly man is the more easily accounted for. 

There is a passage which seems to point unmistakably to Lyttelton’s 
profligate son, later the equally profligate husband of Mrs. Peach. The 
elder correspondent writes: 


® P. 112, * P. 50. %P. 75. 
* P. 79, Pp. 81-82. 
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There are some kinds of sorrow that will not admit of consolation. To one who 
has received a wound that he knows to be incurable, . . . how troublesome are 
the applications of empirics, and how impatiently does he listen to their pre. 
scriptions! . . . Experience alone can qualify ... but I desire not any of my 
friends to be so qualified. No. God is my witness, I do not wish even the party in 
question to know by experience. 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth ... 

. . . impossible to proceed .. . ® 


Now as to the actual relations between the two. The gentleman 
writes: 
Let us suppose that on the ground of long acquaintance, a strict and more partail 
friendship is formed, between an old man tolerably free from the vices of /is 
age, and a young lady still freer from the foibles of hers. We ought to suppose, 
and therefore we will suppose, that they are both disengaged from the conjugal 
tie, and their sentiments should be pretty much alike upon all subjects. We will 
allow the lady to fancy herself in some respects the inferior, particularly in learn- 
ing or knowledge; because that supposition, adding weight to the experience of 
her friend, will produce trust, counsel, and reciprocal confidence, all which are a 
powerful cement to friendship: and we may suppose also, that she is enabled to 
disclose her thoughts freely upon all subjects, without the least impropriety; je 
being from the very nature of things, absolutely disinterested in her regard, and 
incapable of any other sentiment than a lively generous esteem, which can never 
disturb the repose of either. 


He further describes such a friendship as “formed for duration,” being 
“free from the disquiets and jealousies which too often extinguish violent 
friendships and romantic love.’”® 

Shortly after this lady undertakes to sum up the situation from her 
point of view in the fable of “the poor widowed linnet (who unfortu- 
nately lost her mate in the barbarous shooting-season, and who was not 
inclined to seek another). ...”’ In her unprotected state, she appealed 
to the eagle, “that dwelt in the forest adjacent,” and received his gener- 
ous assistance. Birds, like human beings, have “many degrees or classes 
of rank and precedence,” but the eagle “regardless of this, continued to 
visit the linnet,”’ and eventually began to urge her to move into his 
neighbourhood, “alleging that she was extremely well qualified to figure 
in a higher sphere.” Against her better judgment she yielded and was 
introduced “to the beau monde of the feathered creation.”’ As soon as 
the newness of her situation had worn off, it became all too obvious that 
the linnet “was not qualified,” and could not compete with the social 
leaders. “‘A thousand beaks were now opened against her,” and the 
proximity of the eagle was no comfort, “for every day brought new proof 


% Pp. 97-98, ® Pp, 93-95. 
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that she was no companion for him. He wished her a hundred times at 
that distance, in which alone her merit appeared conspicuous”; but her 
own set whom she had left “were now equally prejudiced against her,” 
and in the end “‘she expired with mere shame and vexation; acquitting her 
benefactor, and condemning only her own folly!’** Her correspondent 
is pleased with the fable, but suggests as an alternative version that the 
eagle be turned into a blackbird, and made “‘to die first, and to reproach 
the linnet with not having accepted his proposal, and rendered more happy 
that short time which his advanced age would allow him to expect in 
the forest of life.’ 

He is grieved at a report of her engagement, not ostensibly by the fact 
itself, but because she had not confided in him. When she denies the 
rumor, he confesses that he is pleased, but assures her that he stands 
ready to give advice and assistance in the matter of settlements.” He 
denies that he would wish to shackle her affections. ‘I despise the ridicu- 
lous doctrine of Platonic Love, and would no more be a Platonist than 
a libertine. All I contend for is the preference in friendship.”™ 

The time comes when the elderly gentleman dines with the lady and 
spends the evening with her, and of this visit the Monthly Review re- 
marks: 


Since the days of Cadenus and Vanessa, the historians of Atlantis and the 
memoir-writers of téte-d-tétes, have not had a more doubtful event under their 
consideration than the critical minutes alluded to in the visit recorded in the fol- 
lowing letters: “I swear to you my amiable friend, that I have not, these twenty 
years, enjoyed so many happy hours successively, as I did last night in your 
company.””™ 

Further on he inquires: 

But how will you excuse yourself for making such a rake of me? and how long do 
you think it is, since I lost a whole night’s rest? Are these frolics suited to my 
time of life? 

He asks as a particular favor that she will inform him “how you em- 
ployed yourself, and what were your meditations, from the moment I 
left you till breakfast time.’’ The lady complied, describing how as soon 
as his carriage was out of sight, she retired to her chamber, and throwing 
up the sashes for air, 

began to walk very gravely backwards and forwards, endeavouring to recall 


every circumstance of the evening, in order to censure or acquit my own be- 
haviour and conversation . . . The trial lasted near an hour, when, after a full 


# Pp. 104-107; Monthly Review, um (1775), 431-432. 2 Pp. 108-109. 
*® Pp. 125-133. ® P. 136. ™ um (1775), 435. 
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hearing, the defendant was acquitted of capital impropriety, but convicted of 
some trivial misdemeanours, as too great a sollicitude to please, a little affecta- 
tion, more vanity, and a large share of simple credulity. She was also indicted for 
having received too much satisfaction; but pleaded in excuse her intention of 
future self-denial.* 


He is apparently recalling the same visit in detail when some time latter 
he reverts back to it: 


You know not, my dear Mrs. ***, how many circumstances, how many agreeable 
reflections ... The moonlight in the garden . . . "Twas in crossing the little 
lawn near the house, that we stopt short to admire the beauty of the scene, and 
listen, more attentively, to the concealed music that vibrated along the hedges. 
Your hand was within my arm ... It had felt the pressure of my lips. . . You 
withdrew it .. . Have you forgot that moment? . . . J mever shall forget it. Ap- 
prehensive delicacy forbad those natural, innocent, silent expressions of satis- 
faction; whilst VirTUE, in your accents, directed our eyes and our thoughts to the 
starry heavens, and almost enabled them to penetrate the azure canopy... 
This was indeed one of those precious and unfrequent moments, when, by a 
happy concurrence of circumstances, Humanity seems raised above itself, and 
feels sensations of which the vulgar, the ignorant, or the licentious mind cannot 
form an idea!* 


It would be agreeable to locate this scene in the ferme ornée, haunted 
by the mild spirit of the “garden poet’’; but unfortunately we have the 
authority of Shenstone’s most recent biographer that Mrs. Peach did 
not purchase the Leasowes until 1771.*” 

There are plenty of scruples and misgivings on both sides. He recol- 
lects expressions in his last letter, which he fears will displease her, as 
“they express too much, and almost imply the existence of a sentiment, 
wholly unbecoming my age, and your character.’** She holds out firmly 
against his intention of leaving her a bequest in his will,** and later of 
presenting her with a carriage and horses.*° But when he is overtaken 
by illness he makes no secret of his longing for his friend’s presence: 


You are capable of generous sympathy . . . You would suffer my drooping head 
to repose on your gentle bosom . . . You would shed the tear of compassion on 
my pale cheek... . 


The lady, in the best tradition of Pamela, is overcome with emotions 
most creditable to the kindness of her heart, but not for an instant for- 
getful of what pertains to her own fame: 


I am distracted with grief and apprehension— . . . Write instantly, I conjure 
you—on my knees I conjure you to write instantly: and if you wish for my com- 
*% Pp. 149-154. * Pp. 253-255. 37 See note 10 above. 


8 P. 161. ® Pp, 138-139, 230. # Pp. 142-143. 
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pany—but alas! what service can I render?—yet say the word—shall I come?—If 
you desire it I will come—regardless of fame, regardless of censure—happy, too 
happy, if my care, my assiduities, my unwearied and affectionate attention, can 
procure you one moment’s satisfaction. 


He takes a conditional farewell of her in his next, admitting a lingering 
hope for recovery, but asking her to preserve for his memory 


a friendly regard; but if ever you cherished in my favour the very slightest degree 
of a more tender sentiment, transfer it with addition to some deserving person, 
and confirm your.gift at the altar. 


He denies that he has ever suggested that she come to him. 


I complained of being debarred your company, but did not solicit you to grant 
it. Your fame is, and was ever as dear to me as your friendship; and when I con- 
sider the true nature and extremely delicate texture of female honour, I regret 
not the sacrifices I have made to it,...@ 


He recovers, however, and lives to receive from the lady’s hand a 
set of verses. In her next letter, she is full of misgivings about the 
familiar style of her whole correspondence, all due to “an apprehen- 
sion of having suffered in your opinion through a supposed want of 
delicacy or proper reserve.’ But this brings only reproach from him: 
“You are ashamed then of having expressed kindness for a benevolent 
old man who regards you with paternal affection.” He recollects that 
during his illness he had told her 


with great simplicity, that I preferred you, in all respects, to all women; and had 
destiny permitted, would have gladly evinced that declaration: But is this a rea- 
son for your drawing back as it were, and withholding the marks of an esteem of 
which I am mot permitted to avail myself? Why do you force me to be unpolite? 
Why do you oblige me to declare that I am proof against all your attractions; 
that I never can become your lover; and that, therefore, your delicacy can never 
be impeached, or your reserve acquitted?* 


The correspondence closes with acknowledgements of the justice of the 
reproof, on the part of the lady, and a casting off of reserve to the extent 
of proclaiming herself his “obliged and most affectionate friend.” 


The excerpts given above indicate that the book grew out of the 
vogue which the novel of sensibility was at that time enjoying. It was 
the epoch of the Nouvelle Héloise and the Sentimental Journey, of the 
Man of Feeling and Werther. The letters illustrate too well the current 
literary fashion to be genuine documents. Furthermore, a close similarity 


® Pp. 221-230. ©P?: 38. 
© Pp. 249-251. “ P. 264, 
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of style between the two sets of letters makes it fairly evident that both 
were written by the same hand. The detail indicates that they were in- 
tended to be taken as having passed between Lord Lyttelton and Mrs. 
Peach, and that the writer had some rather intimate knowledge of the 
two reputed correspondents. The fabricator, if so he was, has taken care 
to account for the fact that all the letters were found together, by various 
references to an agreement on the part of the man that he would return 
the lady’s letters to her and to his actually having done so. A compari- 
son with Lord Lyttelton’s authentic letters indicates that the creator of 
The Correspondents understood his subject’s character well, and, with 
more literary skill in this type of composition, had clothed what may 
have been his genuine sentiments in a style which satisfied the demands 
both of dignity and of sensibility perhaps better than the noble lord 
could have done. 

It is entirely possible that there actually was a friendship, perhaps 
an extended correspondence, between Lord Lyttelton and Mrs. Peach 
in 1769, three years before she became the wife of the Lyttelton son and 
heir. That there was a close friendship between the old lord and his 
daughter-in-law after her marriage, we know from some unpublished 
letters among the Chatham Papers in the Public Record Office in London, 
which passed between two first cousins of Lyttelton: Mrs. Alexander 
Hood, the wife of Admiral Hood, later Viscount Bridport; and Lady 
Chatham, the former Lady Hester Grenville. Life had been most unkind 
in his later years to the aging peer. He was on the shelf politically, dis- 
regarded by the friend of his youth, who had long been, as the Ear! of 
Chatham, at the center of events. He had been made ridiculous by the 
indiscretions of a clever, satirical wife, whose conduct had finally made 
a separation inevitable; and the dissolute life of a once idolized son had 
filled his existence with bitterness. His letters to Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
of Blue-stocking fame, filled with the details of his domestic griefs, in- 
dicate that he sought consolation in her friendship. Lord Lyttelton liked 
Blue-stockings. But on the other hand, Mrs. Peach, with her very modest 
intellectual pretensions and her attitude of dependence, might well give 
her elderly friend something in the way of increased self-esteem which 
he obtained from none of his other associates. On her side, the amiable 
and socially ambitious young widow was no doubt dazzled by the cor- 
onet, as well as touched by the benevolence of the kindly old nobleman. 

We have no record to indicate at just what date Mrs. Peach trans- 
ferred her interest from father to son, but some letters in the probably 
spurious correspondence of the second Lord Lyttelton, published by 


Pp. 17, 19, 76, 226, 245, 259. 
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William Combe, contain a very curious account of the courtship. The 
young man, chiefly instigated by his father and attracted by the lady’s 
fortune, relates the progress of the affair with the most brutal cynicism.” 
A group of his authentic letters at Hagley, however, tell a different story 
and express his happiness over his approaching union with “the sweetest 
companion, the most sensible friend,” and one who “will make the best 
of wives.”” The lady herself adds a note, apparently the only authentic 
one of hers which has been preserved, on the back of this letter. Im- 
proved acquaintance with her bridegroom has awakened her affection 
for him to such an extent that it will be 

the delightful employment of my life to preserve his love and enlarge his happi- 
ness ... Since it may secure to me the additional blessing of your lordship’s ap- 
probation, and draw a veil over the many weaknesses and imperfections that the 
candour of your noble family does not allow them to attribute to, my lord, your 
lordship’s most faithful and most obliged servant. 


















Appuia Peacu*” 


This brief note suggests at least a previous acquaintance and a mutual 
regard between the old lord and his son’s betrothed. 

Another of the Hagley letters announces the marriage under date of 
June 26, 1772.** Lord Lyttelton replied to a letter of congratulations 
from Lord Chatham that his son 
stole a march upon me, which I shall not complain of, if he continues as sensible 
of the value of the prize he was in such haste to take, as he was, when he took it 
and I do not despair that he will. For my own part, the more I see of the lady 
the more I esteem and love her.” 


Considerable detail about the domestic life which the old lord led with 
his son and daughter-in-law, and then with the latter alone during the 
few months immediately preceding his death, may be found in the letters 
from Mrs. Hood to Lady Chatham. On November 10, Mrs. Hood writes 
of a visit which she has paid to Lord Lyttelton, his son, and his daughter- 
in-law at their London residence: 


My Lord, & his Daughter will certainly make each other happy. The young 
Man will I suppose have his Sally’s, which the others, are prepared for, & rather 
disposed to give him his way in than to controul, as thinking that time is neces- 
sary to bring about the proper reformation . . . * 


Letters of the Late Lord Lyttelton, . . . ed. William Combe (London: Osborne & Griffin, 
1792). See also Thomas Frost, op. cit., pp. 102-105, 108-111. 

Hagley MSS., m1, 305; Frost, op. cit., pp. 107-108: 4 Hagley MSS., m1, 307. 

“° Chatham Correspondence, ed. by the executors of , . . John, Earl of Chatham (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1838), rv, 221-222; Frost, op. cit., p. 115. 
© Chatham Papers, G. D. 8/41. 
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We learn from these letters that Mrs. Lyttelton has been presentéd at 
court and “is become quite a favourite of the Bon Ton,” being com- 
mended to her father-in-law by Her Majesty the Queen.*! 

In a letter of December 12, we get a hint that things are not going at 
all well with the newly married pair, and further that Mrs. Lyttelton 
has undergone great anxiety over the illness of the child who lives with 
her: 


A more passionate fondness for this Nephew of her late Husband, I never saw 
in the tenderest of Mothers. L L has almost kept pace with her in concern til] 
Safety was pronounted.” 


BEER wah i iene 


By the end of January we know definitely that things are going badly, 
the young man “following the dictates of his warring Passions without 
any regard to the mariage [sic] Tye or any other dutys whatever.” 
Some time in March things came to a crisis, and Lord Lyttelton and his 
daughter-in-law were in agreement in demanding for her a separation 
from her husband, who was offered “choice of an amicable, or a legal 
one.” Mrs. Lyttelton was to continue to live with her father-in-law 
while her husband was banished from the home. 

On April 10 Mrs. Hood wrote that Lord Lyttelton and his daughter- 
in-law “are well suited & she is received wherever he goes... .” The 
lady, who “has the art of a flattering adress [sic]” is “caressed by all the 
foreigners as well as the english,” and acts as hostess to his various 
guests at Hagley during the summer. Lady Valentia, Lord Lyttelton’s 
daughter, resents her sister-in-law’s position, regarding her as a bar to 
the reconciliation of her father and her brother.“ Mrs. and Mrs. Hood 
declined an invitation to visit at Hagley during the summer, because of 
their misgivings about visiting at a divided house,® and Lord and Lady 
Chatham may have been influenced by the same considerations in de- 
clining a similar invitation.% In June, Lord Lyttelton and his daughter- 
in-law went on a journey together, visiting Lord Temple at Stowe and 
later taking a trip to Wales.*’ In the meantime some of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
escapades were published to the world in an anonymous peom entitled 
The Rape of Pomona® and in a pamphlet entitled The Vauxhall A ffray; 
or, the Macaronies Defeated. The latter affair brought about the young 
man’s flight to the Continent early in August.® 


5! Tbhid., G. D. 8/41. 8 Tbid., G. D. 8/43. 

8 Ibid., G. D. 8/41. % Thid., G. D. 8/43. 

% Tbhid., G. D. 8/41. 5% Phillimore, m, 785-786. 

57 Chatham Papers, G. D. 8/41. 

58 The Rape of Pomona. An Elegiac Epistle . . . The Second Edition (London, 1773). 

5® London, 1773.—An account of this affair under the title “The Rev. Bruiser” appeared 
in the London Morning Post for January 22, 1932. 6 The Vauxhall A fray, p. 99. 
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The father’s grief and disappointment came to an end with his death 
after a short illness on August 24." His will, dated March 18, 1773, 
leaves to his daughter-in-law, Apphia Lyttelton, the use of his house in 
Hill Street, Berkeley Square, with the use of all household goods and 
furniture free from rent and from the Debts power or Controul”’ of her 
husband for six months from the time of his death. In a codicil added 
July 14, he makes the provision that if his son survives Mrs. Lyttelton, 
the value of her “Toilette or Dressing Plate’ is to go to her nephew, 
Master Henry Peach, unless Mr. Lyttelton shall give the plate to him.™ 
Mrs. Hood considers that Mrs. Lyttelton’s “departed friends goodness 
to her desended [sic] to a weakness in His regard to her & in other 
instances to her Boy the Nephew of Mr. Peach,” to whom he had also 
intended to give the profits of his Roman History, had he lived to finish 
it. She reports that the codicil was added while Mrs. Lyttelton and her 
father-in-law were on their journey.™ 

Lord Lyttelton’s friends of the Blue-stocking circle were deeply 
affected by his death and much concerned about the fate of his unpro- 
tected daughter-in-law. Mrs. Carter wrote to Mrs. Montagu: 


Poor woman, she will now too probably be left exposed to all the miserable con- 
sequences of her imprudent choice. She had every human security under the pro- 
tection of such a father-in-law; but it may too justly be questioned, how far mere 
parchment settlements will be a defence against the wickedness of such a hus- 
band.“ 


Subsequent events, however, showed that the lady was anything but 
incapable of self-defense. Mrs. Hood wrote in October that the new Lord 
Lyttelton 


deplores extremely the not Seeing his Father, & woud give the world he had been 
present at the last Melancholy Scene. His Heart is certainly penetrated, & his 
resolutions at present, correspond with it, except in regard to his Wife, Who had 
cut up every possibility of a reconciliation by her dividing the Father from the 
Son, every thing else might have been removed on his Side, had she not taken this 
step, but I suppose, when she did it, she was aware of it, & as the Seperation was 
intirely her seeking, she meant it shoud continue & therefore considered what 
woud render her Situation the most desirable which was to have the countenance 
and protection of the late Lord Lyttelton, & all his friends, & to receive all the 


* This is the date given in his will, although a letter from the physician who attended 
him gives the date as August 22 (see Phillimore, op. cit., 11, 788). 

® Lord Lyttelton’s will at Somerset House, Stevens 435. 

® Chatham Papers, G. D. 8/43. 

“ Rev. Montagu Pennington, Letters from Mrs. Elisabeth Carter to Mrs. Montagu be- 
tween the years 1755 and 1800 . . . (London, 1817), m, 214-215. 
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honour & advantages that His House in Town, & at Hagly coud give, where she 
was to be considerd as Mistress of both.* 


As the furniture in Hill Street belonged to the new Lord Lyttelton, he 
desired his wife to resign the house to him, offering her in exchange the 
one he was occupying himself, which was “new done!up & cleanly fur- 
nished.” Apparently the lady made many difficulties but finally resigned 
the apartment before her time was up, as on February 13, Mrs. Hood 
wrote that Lord and Lady Valentia were with Lord Lyttelton in Hil] 
Street. She adds that Lady Valentia was confident that her brother would 
have received his wife, had she, at his father’s death made any advances 
towards a reconciliation, “but her whole behaviour carried another ap- 
pearance.”*7 Mrs. Montagu wrote to Mrs. Vesey in December of 
Lady Lyttelton’s intention of going to live in the country: 


she has certainly a romantick turn, a Pastoral without a Damon is but insipid, 
but it was her scheme when she bought the Leasowes. .. . ® 


The second Lord Lyttelton died suddenly at the age of thirty-five in 
November, 1779, but his widow survived him more than sixty years, 
dying at the age of ninety-six or ninety-eight years in April, 1840." 
There is in the British Museum an engraving by R. J. Lane from a paint- 
ing by S. Cole, of Apphia, Baroness Lyttelton, done in 1836.7° Except 
for a certain grimness about the mouth she is a comely old lady.” 


Rose M. Davis 
Columbia University 


% Chatham Papers, G. D. 8/41. 

® Tbid., G. D. 8/43. 87 Tbid., G. D. 8/42. 

68 Reginald Blunt, Mrs. Montagu, Queen of the Blues (London: Constable & Company, 
Ltd., 1923), 1, 280. 6 Phillimore, op. cit., 1, 773n. 

7° Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, (British Museum), m, 112. 

7 This study was pursued while European Fellow, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1931-32, 





XV 
LUDWIG TIECK AS A TRANSLATOR OF ENGLISH 


S a translator of English Ludwig Tieck has been inseparably linked 
for a hundred years, in the popular mind, with August Wilhelm 
Schlegel as the co-translator and editor of the most renowned German 
translation of Shakespeare’s dramas. Though scholars have long realized 
that he did practically none of the translating, widespread misconcep- 
tions about his connection with the undertaking still prevail. Moreover, 
most writers on the literary relations of Germany and England during 
the period from 1790 to 1850—the “‘classical’’ period of these relations— 
seem to have but a sketchy knowledge of his actual achievements as a 
translator of English literature. It is the purpose of this paper to examine 
more closely, and to give at least an exhaustive outline of, his activities 
in this field. In particular, attention will be paid to those of his transla- 
tions from English which have hitherto been quite neglected. 
We shall begin with a chronological list of all translations from the 
English which Tieck undertook, or in which he had a share. 


1. His initial effort, the translation of Parts 3 and 4 of Conyers Middleton’s 
Life of Cicero, represents at the same time the earliest work in his apprenticeship 
as a student of the English language. Young Tieck took up the task where his 
first teacher of English, K. G. F. Seidel, had tired of it and had assigned it to him 
as a sort of academic pensum. This was in 1791, when Tieck was still a pupil at 
the “Gymnasium’’; the two volumes for which he was responsible appeared in 
1792-93. 

2. His next attempt was an unfinished poetical translation of Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest (1794), which he was inspired to undertake by Eschenburg’s prose 
rendering of the same play and by Wieland’s verse translation of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

3. In the same year he prepared for the stage a complete prose version of 
The Tempest. It was published at Berlin and Leipzig in 1796. But this must be 
regarded as a free adaptation rather than a translation. 

4. This qualification applies also to his version of Jonson’s Volpone (written 
in 1793), which he first called Ein Schurke iiber den Andern, oder die Fuchs- 
prelle, but later renamed Herr von Fuchs. It was published at Leipzig in 1798. 

5. About 1797, when writing his second draft of Das Buch iiber Shakespeare, 
Tieck translated parts of several Elizabethan plays, particularly the first three 
scenes of The Woman-Hater by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act 1, Scenes 1 and 2 
of Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour; and Act m1, Scene 3 of the same play. 
These he hoped to use as illustrations for specific points to be made in the course 


1 Fora discussion of this subject see E. H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and England (Princeton, 
1931), pp. 17-20. See also L. M. Price, The Reception of English Literature in Germany 
(Berkeley, Cal., 1932), p. 323 ff. 
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of his great treatise on Shakespeare. He also planned full translations of certain 
important Elizabethan plays. 

6. In 1800 he prepared a prose version of Jonson’s Epicene, which unlike the 
adaptation of Volpone, is, or at least aims to be, a literal translation. 

7. In 1800 he translated the first two acts of Love’s Labour’s Lost and in 1819 
portions of Macbeth, which were used in 1833 in the preparation of the finished 
renderings of these plays by Baudissin and Dorothea Tieck, respectively. 

8. In 1807 he began translating the sonnets of Shakespeare. Though he never 
published any of his efforts—he later assigned the continuation of the task to 
his daughter Dorothea—there are traces of his work preserved in the ‘“‘Nachlass.”’ 

9. In 1811 Tieck came out with another translation from the English. This 
time a much more ambitious undertaking engaged his attention: the two volumes 
of Altenglisches Theater. Supplemente sum Shakspear. The work contains render- 
ings of six early Elizabethan plays; namely, the older King John, The Pinner of 
Wakefield, Pericles, Locrine, The Merry Devil of Edmonton, and the older Kin; 
Leir. Locrine was done in part by an unidentified friend, all the rest by Tieck 
himself. 

10. On the other hand, none of the six plays in the two volumes of Shakes peares 
Vorschule, published in 1823 and 1829, respectively—Greene’s Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, Arden of Feversham, Heywood’s Lancashire Witches, Fair Em, 
Second Maid’s Tragedy, and The Birth of Merlin—nor the three plays of the 
posthumous third volume,? were translated by Tieck himself. For Volume 1 
Dorothea did most of the translating, in the later volumes Count Wolf von 
Baudissin assisted her. Tieck’s contribution, so far as the text is concerned, was 
of an editorial and revisionary nature. 

11. In 1819 he assumed control of the unfinished Schlegel translation of 
Shakespeare. Tieck acted as general editor and reviser of Schlegel’s work and as 
supervisor of the translators, Dorothea and Baudissin. Between 1797 and 1810 
Schlegel, working more or less independently of Tieck, had published the follow- 
ing renderings: vol. 1, 1797, Romeo and Juliet and A Midsummer Night’s Dream; 
vol. 1, 1797, Julius Caesar and Twelfth Night; vol. m1, 1798, The Tempest and 
Hamlet; vol. tv, 1799, The Merchant of Venice and As You Like It; vol. v, 1799, 
King John and Richard II; vol. v1, 1800, Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2; vol. vu 
1801, Henry V and Henry VI, Part 1; vol. vu, 1801, Henry VI, Parts 2 and 3; 
vol. 1x, 1810, Richard III. The nine volumes of Tieck’s revised and completed 
edition appeared between 1825 and 1833 in the following order: vols. 1 and 0, 
1825, revision of Schlegel’s translations of the histories, vol. rv, 1825, revision of 
Schlegel’s translations of the comedies; vol. m1, 1829, Henry VIII by Baudissin, 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream by Schlegel, revised, and Much Ado About 
Nothing by Baudissin; vol. v, 1830, Coriolanus by Dorothea, and Julius Caesar 
by Schlegel, revised, and Antony and Cleopatra by Baudissin, and Measure for 
Measure by Baudissin; vol. v1, 1831, Titus Andronicus by Baudissin, and 


* Mucedorus, published by J. Bolte (Berlin, 1893); Nobody and Somebody, Jahrb. der 
deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, vols. xx1x—xxx, 1894; and The Fair Maid of Bristol, 
ibid., vol. xxx1, 1895. 
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Hamlet by Schlegel, revised, and The Taming of the Shrew by Baudissin, and 
A Comedy of Errors by Baudissin; vol. v1, 1831, All’s Well by Baudissin, and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona by Dorothea, and Timon by Dorothea, and Troilus 
by Baudissin; vol. vim, 1832, The Merry Wives by Baudissin, and A Winter’s Tale 
by Dorothea, and Othello by Baudissin, and King Lear by Baudissin; vol. rx, 
1833, Cymbeline by Dorothea, and Love’s Labour’s Lost by Baudissin, begun by 
Tieck in 1800, and Romeo and Juliet by Schlegel, revised, and Macbeth by 
Dorothea, begun by Tieck in 1819. 

12. In 1836 Tieck published Vier Schauspiele von Shakspeare, three of them, 
Edward III, The Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell, and Sir John Old- 
castle translated by himself, the fourth, The London Prodigal, by Baudissin. 

13. Finally, in 1850, he prepared a rendering, for the German stage, of Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals. 

We shall now consider these thirteen items separately. 


1. The importance of studying Tieck’s first venture into the province 
of English translation must be patent. Not only was it his first effort, 
to which, so far as we can determine, no Tieck scholar has ever paid any 
attention, but in a sense it represents also his means of studying and 
learning the English language. When G. K. F. Seidel undertook the 
translation of The History of the Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero, by Con- 
yers Middleton, D.D., Principal Library-keeper of the University of 
Cambridge,’ for the Danzig publisher Taubert in 1791,‘ another German 
translation had already appeared at Altona and Liibeck in 1757-59 
(3 vols.).6 The translator of the Altona-Liibeck edition was Johann 
Jakob Dusch. Furthermore a volume of excerpts, by F. V. Molter, had 
appeared at Kehl in 1784. But if Seidel and Tieck used these earlier 
translations at all, they did so in a legitimate way, for there is no definite 
trace of any dependence. 

Comparing the versions of Parts 1 and 2 by Dusch and Seidel, respec- 
tively, we find that Dusch is more literal, perhaps more slavish, than 
Seidel. A few examples must suffice for many which could be found. 


* I have before me the second edition of the original, in three volumes, London, printed 
for W. Innys, at the West-End of St. Paul’s, and R. Manby, on Ludgate-hill, over against 
the Old-Bailey, mpccx tr. 

‘ The complete title of the Seidel-Tieck translation is: Conyers Middleton, Rémische 
Geschichte, aus dem Englischen von G. K. F. Seidel, 4 Bde., octavo (Taubert: Danzig, 
1791-1793). Some copies bear the imprint of Weygand in Leipzig, others that of W. Hein- 
richshafen in Magdeburg. It is to be noted that Tieck’s name is not mentioned, though his 
biographer Képke definitely attests that he was responsible for vols. 3 and 4. We have used 
the copy in the library of the University of Marburg. 

5 The copy of the Altona-Liibeck edition which we have used is also in the library of the 
University of Marburg. 
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Original 1, 9: But his chief employment, from the time of his having sons, 
was to give them the best education, which Rome could afford, in hopes to excite 
in them an ambition of breaking thro’ the indolence of the family, and aspiring 
to the honors of the State. 

Dusch 1, 14: Allein seine vornehmste Bemiihung von der Zeit an, da er 
Séhne hatte, bestand darinn, ihnen die beste Erziehung zu verschaffen, die 
Rom geben konnte, in Hofnung in ihnen eine Ehrbegierde zu erwecken, durch 
die bisherige Nachlissigkeit ihres Geschlechts zu brechen, und nach den Wiirden 
des Staats zu trachten. 

Seidel 1, 11: Als er Séhne bekam, liess er es sich angelegen seyn, ihnen die 
beste Erziehung, die ein Rémer erhalten konnte, geben zu lassen. Er machte sich 
Hofnung, dass er dadurch den Ehrtrieb in ihnen erwekken wiirde, die Gleich- 
giiltigkeit der Familie abzulegen, und nach den Ehrenstellen des Staates zu 
streben. 


Dusch gives a word-for-word rendering of the English period which is 

carried on by “in hopes,’”’ while Seidel adheres to the sense but breaks 

up the period. The impression which Seidel gives is terser and clearer. 
A second example: 


Original 1, 33: . . . he was nearly allied to old Marius, and had married Cinna’s 
daughter, whom he could not be induced to put away, by all the threats of 
Sylla. 

Dusch 1, 53: Er war mit dem alten Marius nahe verwandt, und hatte des Cinna 
Tochter zur Ehre [sic], zu deren Verstossung er durch alle Drohungen des Sy!la 
nicht gebracht werden konnte. 

Seidel 1, 40: Er war mit dem alten Marius nah verbunden, und hatte Cinnas 
Tochter geheirathet. Syllas Drohungen ungeachtet konnte er nicht bewogen 
werden, sie zu verstossen. 


A final example: 


Original 1, 335: ... for, by the marriage of his daughter, he was allied to 
Piso, who continued to give him all the marks of his confidence, and he em- 
ployed him, in his late election, to preside over the votes of the leading Century. 

Dusch 1, 519: . . . denn durch die Heyrath seiner Tochter war er mit dem Piso 
verwandt, der ihm noch bestindig alle Zeichen einer vertrauten Freundschait 
gab, und sich seiner in der letzten Wahl bedient hatte, die Aufsicht iiber die 
Stimmen der ersten Centurie zu haben. 

Seidel m1, 73: Denn durch die Heirath seiner Tochter war er mit Piso verwand, 
Piso gab ihm auch alle Beweise seiner Vertraulichkeit, er hatte ihm bei der 
Wahl aufgetragen, die Stimmablegung der zuerst stimmenden Centurie zu 
besorgen. 


Even these few illustrations, it is hoped, have proved that Seidel writes 
better and clearer German than Dusch. On the other hand, he is un- 
doubtedly more careless than the latter. For instance, he translates 
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“meanly haranguing against the edicts of Bibulus’’ (1, 322) as “als er 
blos gegen Bibulus’ Edikte redete” (u, 59), obviously mistaking 
“meanly” for “‘merely.” But such slips are only occasional. 

When Seidel had finished about one-half of the work, that is the first 
six sections, or some 600 octavo pages, he tired of it and assigned the 
rest to his apt and eager pupil Tieck.* Though the latter probably had 
the advice and assistance of his teacher constantly at his disposal, yet 
we must admit that the undertaking was a bold venture for a mere 
tyro. Middleton’s English is plain and smooth enough, but the very 
bulk of the task—600 pages—would have deterred any youth of eighteen 
less ambitious and enthusiastic. We shall compare his work with the 
original English and with the translation of Dusch. 

We find that Dusch outdoes Tieck, as he had outdone Seidel, in adher- 
ing more closely to the syntax and phraseology of the English. Thus 
Dusch’s “kam ihm eine grosse Menge entgegen”’ (11, 362) is closer to 
“great multitudes came out to meet him” ((m, 234) than is Tieck’s 
“kamen ihm grosse Gesellschaften entgegen” (111, 75). And in the same 
passage Dusch better interprets “not commodious for a public entry” 
by “zu einem éffentlichen Einzuge nicht bequem”’ than Tieck does when 
he renders “‘fiir einen 6ffentlichen Bewillkommnungsort nicht bequem.”’ 
It is to be noted that both translators have “bequem”’ for ‘“commo- 
dious”; a few lines below they both translate “war in effect proclaimed” 
as “Krieg wirklich erklirt.’”” Such agreement is probably accidental, for 
we have no certain evidence that Tieck used the rendering of Dusch. The 
Asher catalog of Tieck’s library (1849) does not list Dusch’s translation. 

We turn to 11, 257-258 of the original, which is u, 397 in Dusch and 
ut, 100 in Tieck. Here again, as everywhere, Dusch is closer to the struc- 
ture of the original than Tieck is. 


Original: [I] was in great hopes, that we should be able, either to bring about 
an accommodation, which to me seemed the most useful, or to defend the 
Republic with the greatest dignity in Italy. In the mean time, before my Letter 
reached you, being informed of your resolution, by the instructions which you 
sent to the Consuls, I did not wait till... 


Dusch: [ich] machte mir grosse Hofnung, dass wir im Stande seyn wiirden’ 
entweder einen Vergleich zu treffen, der mir das dienstlichste zu seyn schien’ 
oder die Republik mit der grésten Ehre in Italien zu vertheidigen. Inzwischen 
wurde ich, ehe mein Brief bei dir eintreffen konnte, durch die Nachrichten, die 
du den Consuls zugeschickt hattest, von deinem Entschluss unterrichtet, und 
wartete nicht so lange. . . 


® Rudolf Képke, Ludwig Tieck. Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des Dichters, 1 (Leipzig, 
1855), 122-123. 
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Tieck: Ich nahrte die grésste Hoffnung, dass wir in Italien entweder den 
Frieden wiederherstellen, welches mir das heilsamste schien, oder die Republik 
mit aller Wiirde vertheidigen kénnten. Du konntest meinen Brief noch nicht 
erhalten haben, als ich aus den Befehlen, die Du durch den D. Lalius den 
Consuln ertheiltest, Deine Absicht erfuhr, ich wartete daher Deine Antwort 
nicht ab... 


We observe that Tieck’s language is more circumscriptive and inter- 
pretative than that of Dusch. Similarly Tieck explains “Theanum”’ of 
the original a few lines below by “Theanum Sidicinum.” On the other 
hand, Tieck’s ‘Sich war auch beinah aufgefangen” does not give the 
force of “I took ... myself also to be certainly a prisoner,” nor does 
“ich eilte nach Cales”’ translate “I went on to Cales.” We note a charac- 
teristic tendency on the part of Tieck, the young imaginative writer, to 
make the narrative more picturesque. While his rendering is not as close 
to the original as is that of Dusch, Tieck is more readable. 

In the latter part these qualities become even more noticeable in 
Tieck, and in the course of this single work we can trace the gradual 
development of his skill and resourcefulness as a translator. Thus Tieck’s 
“wie er sein grosses Vorhaben, sich zum Herrn von Griechenland und 
Macedonien zu machen, ausfiihren wollte” (rv, 120) is much neater 
than Dusch’s “‘wie er sich von Griechenland und Macedonien Meister 
machen wollte. Denn dieses war seine grosse Absicht, die er vor Augen 
hatte’”’ (111, 210), despite Dusch’s closer adherence to the original: “how 
to make himself master of Greece and Macedonia; which was the great 
design that he had in view” (m1, 142). And in the same passage “grew 
very fond of him” is turned by Tieck into “gewann ihn sehr lieb”’ but 
by Dusch into the awkward “wurde sehr zirtlich gegen ihn.” Tieck’s 
“Muth und ein gutes Benehmen” is also nearer to “courage and con- 
duct” than Dusch’s ‘Muth und Klugheit.”” Again Tieck interprets when 
he writes “Senat” for “public service” and inserts “Vater” to explain 
a reference to the elder Cicero. 

The same resourcefulness on Tieck’s part can be noted on almost 
every page. Thus, at random: 


Original m1, 156: The Statue of Minerva...was...thrown down and 
shattered to pieces by a tempest of thunder and lightning. , 

Dusch m1, 230: Die Bildsiule der Minerva... war... niedergefallen, und 
durch ein Donnerwetter zerschmettert worden. 

Tieck 1v, 136: Die Bildsiule der Minerva . . . war . . . von einem Ungewitter 
umgestiirzt, und vom Blitze zerschmettert. 


Finally we shall quote a brief sample passage at length to show Tieck’s 
average achievement in comparison with that of Dusch. 
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Original m1, 186-187: There are several Letters also still extant, written at 
this time from Cicero to Cornificius, who governed Afric, exhorting him in the 
same manner to firmness in the defence of the Republic, and to guard his Province 
from all Invaders, who should attempt to extort it from him: and this man, 
after all, was the onely Commander, who kept his word with him, and per- 
formed his part to his Country, and lost his life at last in maintaining that 
Province in it’s allegiance to the Republic. P. Servilius, who has often been 
mentioned in the debates of the Senate, was a person of great rank and nobility, 
had been Consul with J. Caesar, in the beginning of the civil war, the Son of 
that Servilius, who by his conquests near mount Taurus, obtained the surname 
of Isauricus. 

Dusch m1, 272-273: Es sind gleichfals noch verschiedene Briefe vorhanden, 
welche um diese Zeit von dem Cicero an den Cornificius geschrieben sind, der 
damals in Africa Stadthalter war. Er ermahnt ihn auf gleiche Weise zur Ver- 
theydigung der Republik, und zum Schutz seiner Provinz gegen alle Angreifer 
welche es versuchen sollten, sie ihm zu entreissen. Und dieser Mann war der 
einzige General, der sein gegebenes Wort hielt, und gegen sein Vaterland seine 
Pflicht leistete; und zuletzt sein Leben verlohr, da er die Provinz unter dem 
Gehorsam der Republik schiitzte. P. Servilius, dessen wir in den Berathschla- 
gungen des Senats sehr oft gedacht haben, war eine Person von grossem Range, 
und Adel; er war mit dem Julius Ciasar, im Anfange des biirgerlichen Krieges 
Consul gewesen, der Sohn desjenigen Servilius, der durch seinen Sieg bey dem 
Gebirge Taurus, den Zunamen Isaurikus erhielt. 

Tieck 1v, 172: Wir besitzen noch einige Briefe, die Cicero an den Stadthalter 
von Afrika, an Cornificius schrieb, in welchen er ihn ebenfalls zur standhaften 
Vertheidigung der Republik auffodert, und ihn ermahnt, seine Provinz gegen 
alle Feinde, die sie ihm entreissen wollten, zu behaupten. Dieser Mann war 
unter allen Stadthaltern der einzige, der Wort hielt, und dem Vaterlande seine 
Schuldigkeit erwies. Er verlohr endlich sein Leben, indem er die Provinz der 
Republik treu erhielt. P. Servilius, der bei den Berathschlagungen des Senats so 
oft auftritt, war ein Mann von hohem Range, und von edler Abkunft, er war im 
Anfange der biirgerlichen Kriege mit J. Cisar Consul gewesen, und riihmte sich 
eines Vaters, der wegen seines Sieges am Gebirge Taurus den Zunamen Isauricus 
erhalten hatte. 


Here again we recognize Tieck’s superior skill, especially in his inter- 
pretation of “the son of that Servilius who... ” 

The farther Tieck progresses, the better he strikes his full stride. 
Toward the end his language has become forceful, dignified, and quite 
adequate for the purpose. He has outstripped the longwinded Dusch, 
and certainly also his teacher Seidel. There can be no denying that as 
early as 1791 he had acquired a good working knowledge of English and 
more than average resourcefulness as a translator. 

2. The unfinished poetical translation of The Tempest (1794) has been 
discussed exhaustively and ably by Henry Liideke in Ludwig Tieck und 
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das alte englische Theater.’ Liideke finds that Tieck is inexact in his 
rendering of the content, that he only approximates the form of the 
original, and that his verse is merely a sort of rhythmic prose. 

3. Nor is it necessary for us to study the complete prose version of 
The Tempest and the version of Jonson’s Volpone (No. 4), since they are 
not translations but free adaptions. 

4. The latter, however, is interesting as the first German play based 
directly upon a work of Jonson. In the richly developed intellectual 
life of the Elizabethan age and in the antecedent perfection of the dramat- 
ic form and of the art of acting in England, Tieck was the first to see 
the prerequisites for Shakespeare’s craft. In his eyes Shakespeare did 
not occupy the pinnacle alone; others, among them Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson also held lofty positions. Up to Tieck’s time 
the knowledge of Elizabethan literature was rather meager in Germany. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the anthologies of Morhof, 
Zedler, Jécher, Bodmer, J. H. Schlegel, and Schmid had appeared, to 
be sure. Lessing knew Beaumont and Fletcher. But since Herder and 
Storm and Stress, attention had been centered on the “‘God-sent genius,” 
Shakespeare. Even Goethe had little appreciation for the other Eliza- 
bethans, and when Tieck entered the lists, the only acceptable trans- 
lation of a pre-Shakespearean play was Gerstenberg’s version of The 
Maid’s Tragedy.® 

Tieck’s Volpone compresses the five acts of the original into three, 
eliminates all episodic material, establishes unity of place, and tones 
down the pitch so that it will blend better with the decorous and morally 
more pusillanimous spirit of his times. Where Jonson indulged in politi- 
cal satire, he, who heartily shared the slight interest of his educated 
contemporaries in public affairs, introduced literary satire. Though the 
stage direction speaks of a “foreign seaport town,” he transplanted the 
scene to Germany in 1793. The play is quite as characteristic of its age 
and its adapter as is Stefan Zweig’s more recent adaptation. Possibly 
Zola knew Tieck’s work when he wrote Les Héritiers Rabourdin.® 

5. We turn now to the three sections of two Elizabethan plays trans- 
lated by Tieck in the second draft of Das Buch iiber Shakespeare. Various 
reasons make these hitherto unnoticed renderings worthy of considera- 
tion. They were done about 1797, when his interest in Elizabethan 
literature was fresh and at its height. They date from a time when his 
technique as a translator had not yet crystallized into a standardized 


7 Frankfurt am Main, 1922 (Deutsche Forschungen 6), pp. 186-250. 
§ Fritz Wélcken, Shakespeares Zeitgenossen in der deutschen Literatur (Berlin, 1929). 
*G. W. Whiting in PMLA x v1, 2 (June, 1931), p. 605 ff. 
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routine, as it did later in the ’twenties and ’thirties. He uses prose for 
verse and is therefore quite free to be accurate and literal. The transla- 
tions were to be used in his magnum opus. He had here no Eschenburg 
to depend upon, as he had had in his renderings of The Tempest. 

Tieck’s first translation is of parts of the first three scenes of The 
Woman-Hater by Beaumont and Fletcher.’® We shall compare it with the 
original text, using for this purpose the edition of A. R. Waller in the 
Cambridge English Classics." Tieck omits the first page and a-half 
and begins in the midst of the Duke’s sentence (p. 73). The translation 
of the simple dialog runs along smoothly until we get to Arrigo’s “for 
he hath followed your Court, and your last predecessors, from place to 
place, any time this seven yeare, as faithfully as your Spits and your 
Dripping-pans have done, and almost as greasily.” For this Tieck has 
merely: ‘‘denn er ist immer an Ihrem Hofe gewesen, schon bei Ihren 
Vorfahren seit sieben Jahren,” the latter portion which gives the speech 
its characteristic flavor being entirely omitted. In the Duke’s last speech 
the pun “and when he can thrust in at no table, he makes meat of that”’ 
(sc. calendar), is lost in “und wenn er nirgends gebeten ist, so soll er 
sich an dieser Tabelle erquicken.’’ With this speech Tieck breaks off 
the scene—a whole page before the end. 

In the second scene Lazarello, whom Tieck calls Lazarillo, is giving 
orders to his boy: “Go run, search, pry in every nook and angle of the 
Kitchens, Larders and Pasteries, know what meat’s boil’d, baked, roast, 
stew’d, fri’d or sous’d, at this dinner to be served directly, or indirectly, 
to every several Table in the Court, be gone.”” Again Tieck abbreviates, 
letting ‘fin jedem Winkel der Kiiche”’ serve as a translation for “‘in every 
nook . . . Pasteries,”’ the single word “was” for “what meat” and “auf 
den Tischen”’ for “to every several Table.” The six verbs “‘boil’d”’ etc. 
become “kocht, backt, bratet, réstet, schmort, dinirt.”” The boy’s 
answer “I run, but not so fast as your mouth will do upon the stroke 
of Eleven” is rendered curtly “Ich gehe.” In Lazarello’s next speech 
“his Tables are full fraught with most nourishing food, and his Cubbards 
heavy laden with rich Wines” is rendered “das nahrhafteste Fleisch, 
die schénsten Weine.” The sentence “In the Summer his Palace is full 
of Green Geese; and in the Winter it swarmeth Woodcocks” is omitted. 
The thirteen irregular iambic lines after “Oh thou goddess of Plenty” 
are done in prose. The omission of the four lines beginning “All short- 
cloak’d Knights, and all cross-garter’d Gentlemen . . .” is probably due 


%” Published by Henry Ltideke in “Ludwig Tieck. Das Buch iiber Shakespeare,” 
Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, 1 (Halle, 1920), pp. 381- 
385. 4 x (Cambridge, 1912), 72 ff. 
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to the difficulties which they present to an inadequately equipped trans- 

lator. The eight iambic pentameters in Lazarello’s next speech are com- 

pressed into six, these being the only verses in Tieck’s translation of an 

original which lapses into verse several times. The sense of the original 

is only roughly approximated. The phrase “in her smock” is omitted, 

while “her Ivorie limbs” is simply “sie.’’ “A huge sea-monster tumbling 

to the shore” is “das Ungeheuer” and “‘some hardy Knight that might 

have quell’d his pride” is simply “Held.” The three lines of the boy 

beginning “Your Perseus is come, master, that will destroy him...” 

are most laconically rendered: “Und seht, der Perseus ist nun angekom- 
men.” As usual Tieck disregards the imagery and color of the original. 
The speech of the boy (“For the Captain of the Guards Table .. .”) 
and that of Lazarello (“A portly service ...”), both more difficult of 
translation, are lacking entirely. In Lazarello’s speech “Why then he is 
the richest Prince alive...’ the word “monarch” is “Mann” and 
“territories, dominions, provinces, seats . . . palaces” are ““Besitzungen, 
Provinzen, Schlésser, Paliste.” The boy’s “the head as a rare novelty” 
becomes merely “der Kopf.” In Lazarello’s long speech “that blind 
Huswife Fortune” is translated colorlessly “die blinde Haushilterin,” 
and “‘to keep a sumptuous house”’ is inaccurately rendered “eine prach- 
tige Mahlzeit anzustellen.” The six tines: “I shall not like the table of a 
countrey Justice... ,” difficult to translate, are omitted. Character- 
istic phrases, “like the City service,” “like the new Court service,” are 
likewise glossed over, and the last seven lines of the speech are com- 
pressed into three pale, matter-of-fact lines. 

At the beginning of the third scene the dialog of the Count and his 
sister Oriana—over two pages—is omitted. Tieck begins with Lazarello’s 
soliloquy “Oh thou most itching kindly appetite,” letting the colorless 
adjectives “vortrefflicher, herrlicher” serve for the picturesque English 
epithets. The twelve lines beginning “and I will be buried thus” (p. 79, 
bottom), difficult of translation because of their raciness, are left out. 

After the Count has discovered himself, Lazarello, upon his knees, 
beseeches him for an invitation to dinner, but Tieck misses his im- 
portunity. Finally he omits the characteristic difficulties in Lazarello’s 
speech (p. 81, top), and even so mistranslates one phrase, “‘or for 
nothing,” which should be “‘oder wegen nichts” and not “oder gar 
nichts wert.” 

In judging this translation—for apparently it purposes to be more 
than a paraphrase or an adaptation—it is not too much to say that 
Tieck dodges practically every difficulty both as regards form and con- 
tent, is very matter-of-fact, sometimes carelessly inaccurate and often 
incomplete. He misses most of the flavor of the racy original, and is 
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flat and weak when it is graphic and forceful. To some extent this is 
clearly ascribable to an inadequate understanding of the Elizabethan 
text. 

Next we shall consider Tieck’s partial translation, in prose, of Act 1, 
Scenes 1 and 2, of Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour (according to the 
folio edition of 1616). It is also found in the second draft of Das Buch 
iiber Shakespeare.” For the original we use the edition of H. H. Carter.” 
Tieck omits the first twenty-four lines. The “sciences of hawking and 
hunting” are given as “die Wissenschaft der Falkenjiger,” though “the 
hawking and hunting languages” below (41-42) are “die Falkner- und 
Jagersprache.” For “I would faine borrow it” (34) Tieck has “er sollte 
mir’s borgen,”’ retaining the cognate. The force of “‘wusse”’ (i.e., “ge- 
wiss”) and of “against” in translating ‘‘No, wusse, but I’ll practise 
against next yeere, uncle” (37) is lost. The word “‘bells” is translated 
“Leuter.” Stephen’s words “Nay, looke you now, you are angrie, uncle” 
are entirely misconstrued: ‘‘Ja, was Sie lachen, Onkel.” A “rush’’(43) 
is “einen Pfennig” and “gallants companie”’ (45) “honette Gesellschaft.” 
The oath “by gads lid” (46) becomes “‘wahrhaftigen Gott,” but the 
synonymous “slid” (52) is ignored. The proper connotation of “‘citizens”’ 
(50) is found in “Kerls,” but since this term has already served for 
“scroyles,”’ some other word, like “Schurke,” should have been sub- 
stituted, preferably in the earlier instance. The scene breaks off with 54: 
“I trow, I am no novice”—“denn ich habe Erfahrung dariiber.”’ 

In Scene 2 Servant and Brayne-Worm enter. Knowell greets them: 
“Save you, gentlemen,” and Stephen remarks: ‘‘Nay, we do not stand 
much on our gentilitie, friend; yet, you are wel-come, and I assure you, 
mine uncle here is a man of a thousand a yeare, Middlesex land: hee has 
but one sonne in all the world. . . .”” Tieck is extremely free with this, 
for no apparent reason. He alters the sense. Has he failed to grasp fully 
the humor of the situation? His translation reads: “‘Bedienter. Ist das 
ein Schnatterer. Stephan. Nein, ei, Freund in manchem und ist aus 
unserer Stadt; aber da seid Ihr willkommen, und ich verstehe nicht, 
dass ein Onkel hier tausend Pfund das Jahr zu verzehren hat, er hat nur 
einen einzigen Sohn in der ganzen Welt. . . .” The discrepancy between 
the two texts is striking. The parenthetical “‘at the common law’”’ (6) is 
omitted and “as simple as I stand here’? becomes merely “so wie ich 
hier stehe.” The last clause in Stephen’s speech, “I have a pretty living 
o’ mine owne too, beside, hard-by here,” is inaccurately rendered: “Ich 
habe aber auch fiir mich selbst zu leben, ich wohne nicht weit von hier.” 


3 Liideke, Ludwig Tieck. Das Buch iiber Shakespeare, pp. 370-371. 
% Vale Studies in English, un (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1921), p. 25 ff. 
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Stephen’s “You doe not flout, friend, doe you?” (11) becomes “‘Ihr 
haltet Euch doch nicht etwa iiber mich auf, Sir?”” Why “good my saucie 
companion” (23) is turned into “Freund, nicht ein gut amiisanter 
Patron” seems puzzling. For “though I doe not stand upon my gentilitie 
neither in ’t”’ (25) Tieck has “ob ich mir auch gleich hier aus meiner 
Stelle nichts eben mache.” This is incorrect. The translation “aus 
meiner Stelle” is weak and colorless; the correct rendering would have 
been “aus meinem Stammbaum.” Again Tieck seems to miss the con- 
nection between this remark and Knowell’s advice in the previous scene. 
Of all the good counsel which Knowell gives, Stephen harps upon this 
point alone, and indeed with peculiar inappropriateness, because it 
affects his self-importance. Stephen’s invectives (27) “Whorson base 
fellow! a mechanical serving-man” are unemphatically reproduced by 
“der Schlingel, der gemeine Kerl!” 

If we compare this translation with that of The Woman-Hater just 
considered, we see that on the whole Tieck is here more careful and 
accurate. But even so he is not beyond reproach. His tendency to miss 
the flavor of the original, while not so pronounced, is still present. 
There are also further evidences of his inadequate command of Eliza- 
bethan English. 

We turn now to Tieck’s practically complete German prose rendering 
of Act m1, Scene 3, of Every Man in his Humour (again according to the 
folio edition of 1616). It is found in the same second draft of Das Buch 
tiber Shakespeare“ and probably dates also from the year 1797. For the 
original we use the edition of H. H. Carter again. 

Cash’s “within this halfe houre” (p. 119, 1. 3) is “noch in dieser 
Stunde.” Kitely’s “fetch me my cloke, my cloke” (6) was at first mis- 
interpreted by Tieck “gib mir meine Uhr, meine Uhr” (“Uhr’ being 
later corrected to “Mantel”’) and the next line construed as if he were 
consulting his “clock.” For “his doores” (17) Tieck has “die Schriinke,”’ 
and for “Your lustre too ’ll enflame, at any distance” (25) simply “Dein 
Glanz kann alles entfachen.”” The next line “Draw courtship to you as 
a iet doth strawes,” also line 28: “Nay, make a porter leap you, with his 
burden” are omitted. For “his wife (if she be faire)’’ (32) he has “einem 
schénen Weibe”; for “our great heads, within the citie” (35) “unsere 
Képfe”’; for “Tle change ’hem, Ile change ’hem, streight, in mine. Mine 
shall no more Weare three-piled akornes, to make my hornes ake” 
(37-39), simply “sie soll anders, ganz anders gehn.” The remark of 
Cash that it is “Exchange time” (46)—10 a.m.—becomes “Es ist jetzt 
gerade die Zeit.” The proper name Well-Bred is left untranslated and 


4 Liideke, op. cit., pp. 377-381. 
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hence meaningless in the German. In line 61 “there’s no speech of him,” 
an idiom which has disappeared in English but remains in German as 
“von ihm ist nicht die Rede,” is omitted. The following lines (64 ff.): 


But, should he have a chink in him, I were gone, 

Lost i’ my fame for ever: talke for th’ Exchange. 

The manner he hath stood with, till this present, 

Doth promise no such change! What shall I feare then? 
Well, come what will, Ile tempt my fortune, once. 
Thomas—you may deceive me, but, I hope— 

Your love, to me, is more... 


are translated: “Ich méchte gehen und ein Geschaft abmachen, das 
noch getan sein muss.—Warun,, ich fiirchte ohne Not—mags also gehn, 
wie es will, ich will einmal mein Gliick versuchen.—Thomas—du kénn- 
test mich betriigen—aber ich hoffe, du liebst mich—.” This is a typical 
illustration of his mode of procedure, characterized by evasion of diffi- 
culties and misinterpretation. Cash’s “Sir, for that” (78) is far from 
equivalent to Tieck’s “nein Herr,” and might easily lead to serious mis- 
interpretation. And “It is a thing sits, nearer, to my crest, Then thou 
art ware of” (82) is not adequately translated by “Ach, ich habe etwas 
auf dem Herzen, woran du vielleicht nicht denkst.” But “precisian” 
(94) is correctly rendered “Puritaner.” How Tieck grasps the basic 
meaning of a passage but condenses and paraphrases it mercilessly is 
illustrated by the following (104 ff.): 


Cash. By my soules saftie then, sir, I protest. 
My tongue shall ne’re take knowledge of a word, 
Delver’d me in nature of your trust. 


“Thomas. Ich schwore also bei meiner Seele, dass kein Wort iiber meine 
Zunge kommen soll.” Briefer still: 


To the Exchange, doe you heare? 
Or here in Colman-street, to Justice Clements. 
Forget it not, nor be not out of the way... 


becomes “Hier nach der Colmanstrasse; vergiss es nicht.’”” With line 
145 the translation ends. 

Once more we note in Tieck’s translation—it, too, is more than a 
paraphrase—an evasion of difficulties, unwarranted condensation, a 
lack of preciseness, a certain flatness and an occasional misinterpreta- 
tion. Tieck uses prose to translate Jonson’s pentameters, yet he is un- 
pardonably loose and inexact despite this advantage. He gives himself 
too free a rein to merit the praise of being faithful or competent. 

How are we to explain the poor quality of these translations, and 
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indeed of much of Tieck’s later work, as compared with the merits o/ 
the rendering of Middleton? The chief reason probably lies in the fac: 
that the Elizabethan language makes greater demands upon the ski! 
of a translator than does Middleton’s English, which is that of a straigh:- 
forward narrative. And when Tieck translated Middleton he was 2 
learner, eager to please his teacher and hence circumspect at every turn. 
Then, too, it should be remembered in fairness to Tieck that he never 
actually published these translations of Beaumont and Fletcher and o/ 
Jonson. A special reason for their inferiority, we think, is the absence o/ 
any assistance. There was no Seidel at hand to offer criticisms and make 
revisions. Tieck needed to lean upon a first draft, such as Dorothea, 
Baudissin and Biilow always furnished him later, or he required some 
one to criticize and revise his own work. It is this innate peculiarity of 
Tieck which Richard M. Meyer had in mind when, in another con- 
nection, he spoke of his “umformende, nicht schaffende Phantasie.’™“ 
And Gundolf, in Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, was thinking of the 
same trait when he wrote of Tieck: “nur am Geformten wird er pro- 
duktiv.” 

6. The translation of Jonson’s Epicene, which we have called No. 6. 
is likewise examined by Liideke in Ludwig Tieck und das alte englisch: 
Theater. He discovers numerous errors and evidence of carelessness; he 
also misses the flavor of the original in Tieck’s rendering. Where Jonson’: 
language is pregnant, racy and fresh, Tieck’s is sterile, insipid and stale 

7. Of the fragments of Love’s Labour’s Lost and Macbeth, only the 
former is extant (in the “Nachlass”). It has been discussed by Liideke 
in the Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft (tv, 2 ff.). Like 
the finished rendering of Baudissin, it leaves much to be desired in point 
of accuracy and in reproduction of the form and spirit of the original. 

8. We shall now cast a glance at Tieck’s attempts to translate three 
sonnets of Shakespeare. Képke states that he undertook the task in 
1807.% On page one of the manuscript of the preface to Altenglisches 
Theater, in the “Nachlass” at Berlin (Box 11), is a translation of the 
eighteenth sonnet, with several variant readings. We quote the origina! 
and Tieck’s rendering. 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his fair complexion dimm’d, 
And every fair from fair sometimes declines, 
% Die Nation, Berlin, xx, 472-476. 8 Op. cit., 1, 301. 
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By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d, 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest, 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this and this gives life to thee. 


Wie? soll ich dich vergleichen nicht dem Lenze?!” 
Du hast mehr Dauer und mehr Lieblichkeit: 
Der Sturm zerreisst des Mayen schénste Krinze 
Und Frihlings Herrschaft wahrt zu kurze Zeit. 
Zu glihen scheint das Aug’ uns oft der Welt, 
Des goldnen Glanz uns Dunkel oft entriickt, 
Jedwedes Schén vor seinem Schén verfallt, 
Durch Zufall, durch Naturwandlung entschmiickt, 
Doch nimmer soll dein ewger Lenz entschwinden, 
Die Schine nie verliehren, die dein eigen, 
Des stolzen Tods Verfinstrung dich nicht finden, 
Wenn ewge Reime dich der Zeit verzweigen: 
So lang ein Auge sieht, die Lippe spricht,"* 
Belebt dich dies unsterbliche Gedicht.’* 


The first line apparently gave Tieck some trouble. Of his two versions 
the variant is the better, though “Lenz,” despite its more poetical con- 
notation in German, is not equivalent to “summer,” any more than 
“Frihling” is in 1. 4. The mention of “May” in 1. 3 affords no valid 
excuse for this license; in fact the meaning of the sonnet and the ex- 
pression “too hot” in 1. 5 forbid it. Nor does ““Dauer”’ in 1. 2 express the 
thought of “temperate.” The alliteration of “s” in 1. 3 is well repro- 
duced. The force of “too hot” is missed in 1. 5, perhaps intentionally, 
so as to justify the use of “Lenz.” The phrase “das Aug’ der Welt” is 
weaker than “the eye of heaven.” The combination “das Aug’ uns oft” 
is cacophonous. The short form of the relative “des”’ is a favorite device 


1? There is a variant reading for this line: 

Vergleich ich dich den Tagen wohl im Lenze? 
18 There are three variants for this line: 

So lang ein Mund nur haucht, ein Auge sieht, 

So lang’ ein Auge sieht, ein Mund nur spricht 

So lang ein Mund nur (haucht) spricht, ein Auge sieht. 
1* There are four variants for this line: 

Lebt dies 
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of Tieck; this line is a trifle too heavy because of the transposed object. 
Line 7, perhaps the poorest of all, is marred not only by the cacophony 
of “jedwedes Schén” but also by obscurity of meaning. The choice of 
“entschmiickt” in 1. 8 is happy, but the alliterative effect (ch) is lost. 
“Schéne” for “fair’’ in 1. 10 is superior to “Schién” above in 1. 7. In 1. 11 
“stolz” is a valiant effort to bring in the force of “brag.” The verb 
“verzweigen”’ in |. 12 is good. To judge by the variants, the last two 
lines, because of their very simplicity, gave Tieck most trouble. 

It is easy to criticize Tieck’s rendering. But in justice to him we 
should not overlook the fact that it was never actually published and 
that it represents the first serious attempt to do a Shakespearean sonnet 
in a German metrical rendering. Eschenburg had given only excerpts in 
paraphrase. Lachmann’s translations did not appear until 1820. Tieck 
has caught a great deal of the spirit of the original; he has sought to 
imitate its rhetorical effects; he has preserved some of the pregnancy 
and concentration of Shakespeare’s language; he has made an effort to 
adhere to the nuances of thought. The result is an acceptable sonnet, 
a form in which Tieck was generally quite successful. His own original 
sonnets are probably his best productions in the field of lyric poetry.” 

Lack of space forbids a detailed comparison of Tieck’s version with 
the renderings of later German translators, as Jordan (1861), Friedrich 
Bodenstedt (1862), Max Wolff (1903), and those of our own generation, 
Stefan George, Ludwig Fulda and Emil Ludwig. Suffice it to say that 
Tieck is far superior to the inexact Bodenstedt, not as free as Wolff, and 
much closer to the spirit of Shakespeare than Fulda. 

In Box 16 of Tieck’s Berlin ““Nachlass” we find, in Tieck’s hand, copies 
of the original text of Shakespeare’s 154 sonnets. On the reverse of the 
112th is a rough sketch of his attempt to translate the second. We quote 
the translation: 

Belagern vierzig Winter deine Wangen,” 

Tieffurchend deiner holden Schénheit Flur, 

Der Jugend stolzer Festschmuck, der Welt Entziicken™ 
Ist nicht beachtet, zerrissenes Gewand dann nur, 
Forscht men alsdann, wohin die Schénheit schwand, 

Wo aller Schatz von deinen frischen Tagen,” 

In deiner Augen tief versunken Rand. 


% See Gedichte von Ludwig Tieck, Neue Ausgabe (Berlin, 1841), p. 351 ff. 
1 Written above: Stirn und Blicke. 
% Two variants: 

Und deiner Jugend stolz Panier, aller Verlangen, 

Dein stolz Panier, jetzt aller Welt . . . 


*3 Variant: Wohin der... 
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Wir klaglich Lob und schmachvoll nur zu sagen, 
Mehr Lob wird that’ger Schénheit dann entrichtet,™ 
Antwortest du:—dies schéne Kind von mir 
Zahlt meine Schuld, es wird die Rechnung schlichten, 
Sein Reitz gelobt, gehért auch immer dir. 

Dies wire neu erzeugt, wann du veraltet,* 

Heiss Blut noch fiihlen, wenn das dein erkaltet.* 


In the same box of the “Nachlass,”’ on the reverse of the 121st sonnet, 
is a rough sketch of Tieck’s attempt to do the first. It reads: 


Die schénsten Wesen wiinscht man zu vermehren?’ 
Dass so der Anmuth Rose nie ersterbe,”* 
Sondern, wie Zeit die Reiferen verzehrt,?® 
Sein zarter Spross sein Abbild dann ererbe.*° 
Du aber, eignem Augenglanz ergeben, 
Willst dass nur selbst man eigner Flamme fréhne,™ 
Machst Hungersnoth, wo Fiill und Freude leben,® 
Du selbst dein Feind, grausam der eignen Schéne.* 
Du, der jetzt steht als frische Zier der Welt,™ 
Als Herold muntern Friihling zu verkiinden, 
All seinen Reitz fest in der Knospe hialt,** 
Verschwendend iibt, zart-bés, des Geitzes Siinden.* 
Erbarm der Welt dich, sonst in Schwelgerei 
Dein Grab der Zehrer ihrer Hofnung sey. 


A criticism of these fragments is hardly possible in view of their un- 
finished nature. They are interesting, however, in showing Tieck strug- 
gling in a valiant effort to overcome difficulties which seem well-nigh 
insurmountable. 

Whether he ever translated any more of Shakespeare’s sonnets we 
do not know. At any rate he never published any of his efforts, but 


* Variant: Mehr Lob wird man der Schiénheit dann entrichten. 

% Variant: Dies wiirde ... wenn... 

% Variant . . . noch gefiihlt, wenn deines schon . . . 

7 Variants: Vom Schénsten wiinschen wir, dass es . . . vermehrt . . . dass sich’s mehre. 
%8 Variant: Durch sie . . . 

*® Variants: Dass wie die Stunden... 


... Verzehre 
*° Variant: . . . Angedenken erbe. 
* Variant: . . . dich nur selbst der eignen . . . 
® Variant: ... Hunger... 


*® Variant: . . . dem eignen Schénen 

* Variant: Er, der jetzt... 

* Variant: Du, der sein All in eigner Knospe hilt, 

* Variant: Ubst geitzend, mild-hart, des Verschwenders Siinde. 
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assigned the project to his daughter, Dorothea. Her renderings of the 
complete sonnets are also found in the “‘Nachlass”; samples were pub- 
lished by Tieck in 1826 in the Taschenbuch Penelope under the caption, 
“Uber Shakespeares Sonette einige Worte, nebst Proben einer Uber- 
setzung derselben.” But since we are concerned only with Tieck’s own 
work, we may dismiss Dorothea’s efforts here. 

9. The translations of Altenglisches Theater (1811) have been studied 
by Liideke in his monograph. Here Tieck shows much improvement over 
his rendering of The Tempest and is, as a rule, at his best. He is usually 
faithful to the original and often reveals resourcefulness and skill. It 
seems that in his investigation of this work Liideke pays much attention 
to Tieck’s minor slips and less to his merits as a translator. Quite at 
random we select the following passage from Pericles (Act 1, Sc. 1), 
which may be considered an average specimen of Tieck’s work, and leave 
the reader to judge its worth for himself. 


Great king, 
Few love to hear the sins they love to act; 
*T would braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 
He’s more secure to keep it shut than shown: 
For vice repeated is like the wandering wind, 
Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself, 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear 
To stop the air would hurt them. The blind mole casts 
Copp’d hills towards heaven, to tell the earth is throng’d 
By man’s oppression, and the poor worm doth die for ’t. 
Kings are earth’s gods, in vice their law’s their will, 
’ And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth ill? 
It is enough you know, and it is fit, 
What being more known grows worse, to smother it. 
All love the womb that their first being bred, 
Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 


Monarch! ungern hért man die Siinde, gern getan, 
Ich schélte euch zu arg, wenn ich es sagte: 

Wer in ein Buch verfasst, was Kén’ge tun, 
Verschliesst es sichrer wohl, als er es zeigt, 
Erzahltes Laster fahrt wie Wind dahin, 

Blast Staub in andrer Augen, sich verbreitend, 
Doch ist es endlich nur erkauft zu teuer, 

Der Hauch verweht, das kranke Aug’ sieht freier, 
Und scheut die Luft: der blinde Maulwurf hiigelt 
Gen Himmel, klagt, die Erde sei bedriickt 

Von Menschen, dafiir stirbt der arme Wurm. 
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Ein Fiirst ist Erdengott, Gesetz wird sein Verbrechen: 
Schweift Zeus auch aus, wer wird von ihm als Siinder sprechen? 
Genug schon, dass dus weisst, es will sich schicken, 

Das, was bekannt verschlimmert, zu ersticken. 

Den Leib liebt jeder, der uns Nahrung gibt, 

Vergénnt, dass so ihr Haupt die Zunge liebt. 


10. Shakspeares Vorschule need not be discussed here because it in- 
volved only editorial and revisionary assistance on Tieck’s part. 

11. The Schlegel-Tieck translation of Shakespeare is again merely a 
task of revision, so far as Tieck is concerned. We must admit that Tieck 
incurred the displeasure of Schlegel by his arbitrary changes in the 
latter’s renderings, that Tieck’s efforts at revision were not always 
successful and sometimes made matters worse, and that his philological 
background was far inferior to Schlegel’s. Yet it cannot be denied that 
Tieck did some good and useful revisionary work, which has been grossly 
underestimated by most critics.*’ 

12. The Vier Schauspiele von Shakspeare, a misnomer because none of 
the plays are by Shakespeare, has been carefully considered by Liideke. 
Here Tieck’s fluent art of translation has crystallized into a routinary 
technique. While the form and language must still be called good, the 
sense of the original is often violated and even the metrical pattern not 
always observed. 

13. It remains now to examine the unpublished translation of Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals of 1850, found in Box 19 of the Tieck ‘‘Nachlass.” 
Tieck dictated it to his secretary K. H. D. Dammas, probably for 
purposes of presentation in Berlin. The rendering is done with care and 
the manuscript contains corrections in Tieck’s hand, probably for the 
printer. According to the original table of contents of the Nachgelassene 
Schriften, preserved in Képke’s hand, it was planned to publish the play 
in the second volume. 

Generally Tieck follows Sheridan’s text carefully. His translation is 
superior to the earlier one of W. Hoffmann* and not as free as that of 
Ernst von Wolzogen.** The British locale, Bath, becomes Pyrmont, and 
the characters are given German names. Thus Acres is Herr von Acker- 
land and Mrs. Malaprop Frau von Storrwald. Even English book titles 
are replaced by German works, which however are less apt. Thus such 
titles as The Fatal Connexion and The Tears of Sensibility add to the 


* For a full discussion of Tieck’s merits and demerits see Zeydel, op. cit., pp. 20 and 25. 

8 Sheridan, Dramatische Werke iibersetzt von W. Hoffmann (Gotha, 1828-1829). 

%® Die Nebenbuhler, frei iibersetzt von Ernst von Wolzogen (Leipzig (Reclam), 1875).— 
On the history of the play in Germany see Fritz Steuber, Sheridan’s ‘Rivals’. Entstehungs- 
geschichte und Beitrige zu einer deutschen Theatergeschichte des Stiickes (Leipzig, 1913). 
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humor, while the corresponding Wahlverwandischaften and Briefe eines 
Kindes of Tieck do not serve this purpose as well. 

He makes a valiant but not always successful effort to imitate Mrs. 
Malaprop’s perversions of English: “inflammatory branches of learning” 
—entziindlich; “supercilious knowledge in accounts”—artificiell; ‘‘the 
contagious countries”—tropisch; “reprehend the true meaning”—cap- 
tierte; “‘superstitious article’”—superficiell. Occasionally he omits a 
passage or adds a clause. Thus in Act 1, Scene 2, the long speech of Julia 
beginning “Nay, you are wrong entirely . . .” is almost wholly omitted. 
And at the end of Act 1, Scene 1, Tieck, in old age an ardent conserva- 
tive, adds an altogether new touch, as follows: 


Valentin (= Fag). Komme heute abend in unseren liberalen Club. 

Thomas. Was ist das? 

Valentin. Wo wir mit Plaisir iiber alle Dinge in der Welt unzufrieden sind! 
Das musst du auch noch lernen. Nun, adieu. 


More frequently he conventionalizes Sheridan’s racy language or 
misses part of his humor. Thus in Act v, Scene 1, Lydia says: “. . . is it 
not provoking . . . to find myself made a mere Smithfield bargain of at 
last!” Tieck paraphrases “nun wird es so ’n ganz philisterhafter Schlen- 
drian.” In the same way (Act 1, Scene 1): “Fag. Rich! Why I believe 
she owns half the stocks! Zounds! Thomas, she could pay the national 
debt as easily as I could my washerwoman!” Tieck writes merely 
“Reich, das will ich meinen.” 

Downright errors are infrequent. In Act tv, Scene 2, Sir Anthony’s 
remark “we must lay aside some of our romance” becomes “wir miissen 
einige Seiten unseres Romans iiberblittern”—perhaps an error on 
Tieck’s part. Nor is Sir Anthony’s “bashfully irresolute” in Act 11, 
Scene 1, well rendered by “bescheiden strenge.’”’ And the following 
speech of Sir Lucius in Act m, Scene 2, is not well done either: 


Faith, she must be very deep read to write this way—though she is rather an 
arbitrary writer too—for here are a great many poor words pressed into the 
service of this note, that would get their «..beas corpus from any court in Chris- 
tendom. 

Sie hat hier so viele Worte zu freiwilligem Dienst gezwungen, wie sie wohl 
keinem Menschen in der Christenheit zu Gebote standen. 


But the worst error occurs at the beginning of Act 11, when Sir Anthony 
says of his son: “Who can he take after?” Tieck translates: ““‘Wem mag 
er wohl nachlaufen?” 

On the whole this rendering, which concludes fifty-nine years of 
desultory activity as a translator from the English, is fluent, able and 
skilful but shows all too clearly that he never became a master of the 
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English language. In routine he has improved since 1791, when he did 
the latter part of Middleton’s Life of Cicero, but some earmarks of 
amateurishness have remained. 

We sum up our conclusions. Tieck’s earliest translation, that of the 
latter half of Middleton, shows a progressive improvement, and, as the 
first work of an eighteen-year-old tyro, it possesses undoubted merit. 
It gives promise of a bright future for the young translator. The poetical 
rendering of parts of The Tempest, which followed soon after; the scenes 
from Beaumont and Fletcher and from Jonson; and the translation of 
Epicene do‘not measure up to this promise. Here Tieck is inexact in 
content and form; where he uses verse it approximates rhythmic prose; 
he misses the raciness of Jonson; he dodges difficulties, is very matter- 
of-fact and flat, sometimes inaccurate, incomplete and insufficiently 
familiar with Elizabethan English.“ But Tieck’s version of Shakespeare’s 
eighteenth sonnet is both painstaking and meritorious, though of course 
it does not solve difficulties which have baffled a score of poets since and 
with which we find such a master-translator as Stefan George still 
struggling one hundred years later. 

The translations in Altenglisches Theater (1811), generally faithful, 
skilful and resourceful, are the best Tieck ever made. His editorial work 
as a continuator and reviser of Schlegel’s Shakespeare (1825-33), though 
often arbitrary and handicapped by inadequate philological training, 
has been underestimated by many critics. In the renderings of Vier 
Schauspiele (1836) there is more routine than art, too much that smacks 
of the professional translator. The same criticism applies to the transla- 
tion of Sheridan’s The Rivals, which is not without surprising errors. 

Certainly Tieck’s work in the field of translation does not show a 
steady improvement throughout the years. Some of his early efforts are 
to be classed among his best. His strong points are skilfulness, resource- 
fulness, comparative fidelity, buoyancy and gracefulness of style, all of 
which go to make readableness. But these strong points are quite as 
prominent in his first renderings as his weaknesses, such as a tendency 
to standardize and to sacrifice content for form, his linguistic inaccu- 


“ Tt is clear, though, that Tieck was all his life a conscientious student of English, par- 
ticularly of the Elizabethan vocabulary. Some five hundred slips containing notes on ex- 
pressions occurring in Elizabethan dramas and written in his hand (“‘Nachlass,”’ Box 20) 
make this apparent but show, at the same time, his uncertain feeling for the language. 
We quote some examples at random: “Apple-squire, Kuppler, Honest Whore 474. Auch 
einer, der zur Unzucht unterhalten wird, so Hall B.IV. S.1. Woher der Ausdruck?” “Eggs 
for money, sprichwértlich. Match at Midnight 432. Winter’s Tale. Aber woher?”’ “‘Catas- 
trophe: Tickles our catastrophe: was meint dieser Ausdruck eigentlich, der um 1600 Mode 
war? Scheint wohl die Nase zu sein. s. Henry IV. kommt sehr oft vor.” 
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humor, while the corresponding Wahlverwandtschaften and Briefe eines 
Kindes of Tieck do not serve this purpose as well. 

He makes a valiant but not always successful effort to imitate Mrs. 
Malaprop’s perversions of English: “inflammatory branches of learning” 
—entziindlich; “supercilious knowledge in accounts”—artificiell; ‘‘the 
contagious countries”—tropisch; “‘reprehend the true meaning”—cap- 
tierte; “superstitious article’—superficiell. Occasionally he omits a 
passage or adds a clause. Thus in Act 1, Scene 2, the long speech of Julia 
beginning “Nay, you are wrong entirely . . .” is almost wholly omitted. 
And at the end of Act 1, Scene 1, Tieck, in old age an ardent conserva- 
tive, adds an altogether new touch, as follows: 


Valentin (= Fag). Komme heute abend in unseren liberalen Club. 

Thomas. Was ist das? 

Valentin. Wo wir mit Plaisir iiber alle Dinge in der Welt unzufrieden sind! 
Das musst du auch noch lernen. Nun, adieu. 


More frequently he conventionalizes Sheridan’s racy language or 
misses part of his humor. Thus in Act v, Scene 1, Lydia says: “. . . is it 
not provoking . . . to find myself made a mere Smithfield bargain of at 
last!” Tieck paraphrases “nun wird es so ’n ganz philisterhafter Schlen- 
drian.” In the same way (Act 1, Scene 1): “Fag. Rich! Why I believe 
she owns half the stocks! Zounds! Thomas, she could pay the national 
debt as easily as I could my washerwoman!” Tieck writes merely 
“Reich, das will ich meinen.” 

Downright errors are infrequent. In Act tv, Scene 2, Sir Anthony’s 
remark “‘we must lay aside some of our romance” becomes “wir miissen 
einige Seiten unseres Romans iiberblittern”—perhaps an error on 
Tieck’s part. Nor is Sir Anthony’s “bashfully irresolute” in Act m1, 
Scene 1, well rendered by “bescheiden strenge.” And the following 
speech of Sir Lucius in Act 11, Scene 2, is not well done either: 


Faith, she must be very deep read to write this way—though she is rather an 
arbitrary writer too—for here are a great many poor words pressed into the 
service of this note, that would get their habeas corpus from any court in Chris- 
tendom. 


Sie hat hier so viele Worte zu freiwilligem Dienst gezwungen, wie sie wohl 
keinem Menschen in der Christenheit zu Gebote stinden. 


But the worst error occurs at the beginning of Act m1, when Sir Anthony 
says of his son: “Who can he take after?” Tieck translates: ‘Wem mag 
er wohl nachlaufen?” 

On the whole this rendering, which concludes fifty-nine years of 
desultory activity as a translator from the English, is fluent, able and 
skilful but shows all too clearly that he never became a master of the 
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English language. In routine he has improved since 1791, when he did 
the latter part of Middleton’s Life of Cicero, but some earmarks of 
amateurishness have remained. 

We sum up our conclusions. Tieck’s earliest translation, that of the 
latter half of Middleton, shows a progressive improvement, and, as the 
first work of an eighteen-year-old tyro, it possesses undoubted merit. 
It gives promise of a bright future for the young translator. The poetical 
rendering of parts of The Tempest, which followed soon after; the scenes 
from Beaumont and Fletcher and from Jonson; and the translation of 
Epicene do*not measure up to this promise. Here Tieck is inexact in 
content and form; where he uses verse it approximates rhythmic prose; 
he misses the raciness of Jonson; he dodges difficulties, is very matter- 
of-fact and flat, sometimes inaccurate, incomplete and insufficiently 
familiar with Elizabethan English.“ But Tieck’s version of Shakespeare’s 
eighteenth sonnet is both painstaking and meritorious, though of course 
it does not solve difficulties which have baffled a score of poets since and 
with which we find such a master-translator as Stefan George still 
struggling one hundred years later. 

The translations in Altenglisches Theater (1811), generally faithful, 
skilful and resourceful, are the best Tieck ever made. His editorial work 
as a continuator and reviser of Schlegel’s Shakespeare (1825-33), though 
often arbitrary and handicapped by inadequate philological training, 
has been underestimated by many critics. In the renderings of Vier 
Schaus piele (1836) there is more routine than art, too much that smacks 
of the professional translator. The same criticism applies to the transla- 
tion of Sheridan’s The Rivals, which is not without surprising errors. 

Certainly Tieck’s work in the field of translation does not show a 
steady improvement throughout the years. Some of his early efforts are 
to be classed among his best. His strong points are skilfulness, resource- 
fulness, comparative fidelity, buoyancy and gracefulness of style, all of 
which go to make readableness. But these strong points are quite as 
prominent in his first renderings as his weaknesses, such as a tendency 
to standardize and to sacrifice content for form, his linguistic inaccu- 


“ Tt is clear, though, that Tieck was all his life a conscientious student of English, par- 
ticularly of the Elizabethan vocabulary. Some five hundred slips containing notes on ex- 
pressions occurring in Elizabethan dramas and written in his hand (‘“‘Nachlass,” Box 20) 
make this apparent but show, at the same time, his uncertain feeling for the language. 
We quote some examples at random: “Apple-squire, Kuppler, Honest Whore 474. Auch 
einer, der zur Unzucht unterhalten wird, so Hall B.IV. S.1. Woher der Ausdruck?” “Eggs 
for money, sprichwértlich. Match at Midnight 432. Winter’s Tale. Aber woher?” “‘Catas- 
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racies and grammatical tours de force are apparent in his later work. He 
possessed neither A. W. Schlegel’s philological knowledge nor Herder’s 
uncanny feeling for other languages. 

Tieck’s lack of consistent development as a translator may be com- 
pared with his similar failure to develop harmoniously as a formal poet 
—an important fact in comprehending this much misunderstood writer. 
Just as his first renderings from the English are approximately on a 
plane with his later work in this field, so, too, his earliest imaginative 
writings, as Die Sommernacht and Der Abschied, reveal Tieck in a very 
favorable light. His‘point of view and emphasis shifted radically in the 
course of time. But his poetic ability had come to high development, if 
not to full fruition, at the very start of his career. We may compare him 
on this basis with Klopstock and, in our own times, with Ludwig Fulda 
and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who in their respective careers also mani- 
fest precociousness and subsequent failure to undergo appreciable de- 
velopment. 

As certain unpublished letters“ show, Tieck planned to translate 
other works from the English, too, among them Scott’s Waverley and 
Tales of my Landlord, also the memoirs of Richard Cumberland. Waverley 
he considered particularly difficult because of its Scotch dialect; however, 
he had enough confidence in his ability as an English scholar to believe 
that he could surmount these difficulties. As usual, the rough work was 
to be done by “a friend,” his customary manner of referring to his silent 
collaborator, Dorothea. But these projects were not carried out. They 
merely indicate the broad scope of Tieck’s interest in English literature 
and his desire to become its German interpreter. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 

University of Cincinnati 


“ To the publisher Reimer on December 8, 1817 (original in the de Gruyter collection, 
Berlin), and to F. H. von der Hagen on February 8, 1818 (original in the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin). See also Zeydel’s Tieck biography, Ludwig Tieck, the German 
Romaniicist (Princeton, 1935), passim. 
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XVI 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF EMERSON’S LECTURES ON 
HIS BRITISH LECTURE TOUR OF 1847-1848 









HROUGH their reading of English Traits and of the Journals, stu- 

dents of Ralph Waldo Emerson are aware that he visited England 
on three occasions and that on his second trip he delivered some lectures 
there. But few, perhaps, realize the extent of his speaking tour in Eng- 
land and Scotland in 1847-48. Emerson was modest concerning his 
accomplishments, or at least chose not to regard them as feats worthy 
of ample recording. His references to his lecturing abroad are casual and 
fragmentary. Cabot, in the authorized biography, A Memoir of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, does little to fill in the details, and his chronological 
list of Emerson’s lectures and addresses,' incomplete even where speak- 
ing engagements in America are concerned, is still more sketchy in its 
treatment of the British lecture tour. Only through a detailed chronology 
can a realization of the magnitude of the undertaking be obtained. The 
following table of lectures and of places where they were given attempts 
to supply the means for a fuller appreciation of the scope and importance 
of the venture. 

By way of summarization, it appears that Emerson, between Novem- 
ber 2, 1847 and February 24, 1848, delivered a total of sixty-four ad- 
dresses during visits to twenty-five towns in England and Scotland.? 
Sixteen distinct lectures composed this total, “Domestic Life” being the 
most frequently repeated, with “‘Napoleon” next. Emerson gave the 
first on fifteen occasions, and the second on fourteen. 

The following chronology has been derived mainly from two sources: 
(1) Emerson’s own records of lecturing engagements,’ (2) mention of 
the lectures in the local British press. It was Emerson’s custom to write 
out a calendar in his own hand in a blank note-book. He frequently 
jotted down in ink not only the numerical calendar, but the actual days 
of the week. Then he would record, usually in pencil, his engagements 
as they were made. In noting down his lecturing engagements, Emerson 
































1 J. E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), m, 710-803. 

* The towns where Emerson lectured were Barnard Castle, Beverley, Birmingham, 
Chesterfield, Derby, Driffield, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Paisley, Perth, Preston, 
Ripon, Sheffield, Worcester, and York. Quite probably he spoke at Rochdale also. If 
Emerson gave a lecture at Rochdale, the totals are increased by one. Cf. comment on 
Rochdale in the chronology. 

3 These records were generously made available to me through the courtesy of the Emer- 
son Memorial Association, to which I am grateful for many favors. 
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generally made it his practice to indicate merely the town in which the 
lecture was to be delivered and the Institution under the auspices of 
which he was to appear. Now and then the title of the lecture is also 
given. Apparently the engagements recorded in this calendar anticipated 
only by a week or so the coming events. Occasionally there are changes 
and corrections. The calendar itself was not always complete, and 
Emerson failed to enter some engagements which were nevertheless 
carried out. 

Emerson’s lectures were extraordinarily fully advertised and reported 
in the Provincial British press. I have generally used as my guide the 
actual report of a lecture, printed after its delivery, and indicating the 
day on which the lecture in question was actually given. In a very few 
cases, where such reports could not be found, or where they failed to 
make clear the day of delivery, I have used the advertisements of the 
coming lecture as guide. But these advertisements cannot be considered 
as infallible. I have therefore compared their evidence with whatever 
other evidence was available. 

Finally, in arriving at these dates and lectures, I have, wherever 
possible, examined both the advertisements and the actual reports, and 
then ascertained that Emerson’s own calendar agreed. Unless specifically 
indicated in the chronology, all the available sources for a date are in 
agreement. 


In arranging the chronology, I give first the date, then the title of the 
lecture (titles are standardized), then the Institution (when known) 
under the auspices of which the lecture was delivered, and finally the 
name and date of the newspaper in which mention of the event occurs. 


November, 1847 
2 Tues. “Uses of Great Men,” Athenaeum, Manchester. Manchester Guar- 
dian, November 3. 
3 Wed. ‘Uses of Great Men,” Mechanics’ Institution, Liverpool. Liverpool 
Chronicle, November 6. 
4 Thurs. “Swedenborg: the Mystic,” Athenaeum, Manchester. Manchester 
Guardian, November 6. 
6 Sat. “Swedenborg: The Mystic,” Mechanics’ Institution, Liverpool. 
Liverpool Mercury, November 9. 
8 Mon. “Eloquence,” Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester. Manchester 
Examiner, November 9. 
9 Tues. ‘Montaigne: the Sceptic,” Athenaeum, Manchester. Manchester 
Guardian, November 10. 
10 Wed. “Montaigne: the Sceptic,” Mechanics’ Institution, Liverpool. 
Liverpool Mercury, November 16. 
11 Thurs. “Shakespeare: the Poet,” Athenaeum, Manchester, Manchester 
Guardian, November 13. 











13 Sat. 
15 Mon. 
16 Tues. 
17 Wed. 
18 Thurs. 
20 Sat. 
22 Mon. 
23 Tues. 
29 Mon. 
30 Tues. 


December 
1 Wed. 


3 Fri. 


6 Mon. 
7 Tues. 
8 Wed. 
9 Thurs. 
10 Fri. 
13 Mon. 


15 Wed. 
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“Shakespeare: the Poet,’’ Mechanics’ Institution, Liverpool. Liver- 
pool Albion, November 15. 

“Domestic Life,’”” Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester. Manchester 
Guardian, November 17. 

“Napoleon: the Man of Action,” Athenaeum, Manchester. Man- 
chester Guardian, November 17. 

“Napoleon: the Man of Action,’’ Mechanics’ Institution, Liverpool. 
Liverpool Mercury, November 2 (advertisement). 

Speech at the Soirée of the Manchester Athenaeum,‘ Manchester. 
Manchester Guardian, November 20. 

“Goethe: the Man of Letters,” Mechanics’ Institution, Liverpool. 
Liverpool Mercury, November 2 (advertisement). 

‘Reading,’ Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester. Manchester 
Guardian, November 24. 

“Goethe: the Man of Letters,’”’ Athenaeum, Manchester. Manchester 
Guardian, November 27. 

“The Superlative in Manners and Literature,” Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, Manchester. Manchester Guardian, December 1. 

“‘Reading,’’> Essay and Discussion Society of the Roscoe Club,® 
Liverpool. Liverpool Chronicle, December 4. 


“Napoleon,” Preston Literary and Philosophical Society, i’reston. 
Preston Guardian, December 4. 

(Emerson apparently lectured at Rochdale on this day. In his en- 
gagement book, he makes note of an appointment there. However, 
he gives only the name of the town. The local press makes no men- 
tion of a visit.) 

“‘Napoleon,”’ Mechanics’ Institution, Nottingham. Nottingham Mer- 
cury, December 10. 

“‘Napoleon,”’ Derby Literary and Scientific Society, Derby. Derby 
Mercury, December 15. 

“Domestic Life,” Mechanics’ Institution, Nottingham. Nottingham 
Mercury, December 10. 

“‘Shakespeare,’”’ Derby Literary and Scientific Society, Derby. 
Derby Mercury, December 15. 

“Shakespeare,” Mechanics’ Institution, Nottingham. Nottingham 
Mercury, December 17. 

“Reading,”’® Mechanics’ Institution, Nottingham. Nottingham Mer- 
cury, December 24. 

“Domestic Life,’”’ Preston Literary and Philosophical Society, Pres- 
ton. Preston Guardian, December 18. 


* The Manchester lecture on ‘‘Goethe’’ was originally scheduled for November 18, but 
was shifted to the twenty-third because of the Annual Soirée (announcement in the Man- 
chester Times, November 15). 5 Later entitled “Books.” 

* This was the initiatory meeting of this new branch of the Roscoe Club. 
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16 Thurs. “Napoleon,” Polytechnic Institution, Birmingham. Birmingham 
Journal and Commercial Advertiser, December 25. 
17 Fri. “Napoleon,” Mechanics’ Institution, Huddersfield. Leeds Mercury, 
December 24. 
18 Sat. | “Domestic Life,” Mechanics’ Institution, Huddersfield. Leeds Mer- 
cury, December 24. 
20 Mon. “Shakespeare,’’ Mechanics’ Institute, Leicester. Leicestershire Mer- 
cury, December 11 and 25. 
21 Tues. “Domestic Life,” Mechanics’ Institute, Leicester. Leicestershire M er- 
cury, December 11 and 25. 
22 Wed. “Domestic Life,” Chesterfield. The Derbyshire Courier, Chesterfield 
Gazette and General County Advertiser, December 25. 
23 Thurs. “Domestic Life,” Polytechnic Institution, Birmingham. Birmingham 
Journal and Commercial Advertiser, December 25. 
29 Wed. “Eloquence,” Literary and Scientific Institution, Worcester. W orces- 
ter Herald, January 1, 1848. 
30 Thurs. ‘Domestic Life,’ Literary and Scientific Institution, Worcester. 
Worcester Herald, January 1. 
January, 1848 
3 Mon. “Shakespeare,” Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds. Leeds Times, Jan- 
uary 8. 
5 Wed. “Napoleon,” Mechanics’ Institution, Halifax. Halifax Guardian, 
January 8. 
6 Thurs. ‘Uses of Great Men,’”’ Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds. Leeds Times, 
January 8. 
7 Fri. “Domestic Life,” Mechanics’ Institute, Ripon. York Courant, Jan- 
uary 20. 
10 Mon. “Domestic Life,” Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds. Leeds Times, Janu- 
ary 15. 
11 Tues. “Domestic Life,’ Sheffield Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Institute, 
; Sheffield. Sheffield Times, January 15. 
12 Wed. ‘Napoleon,’ Sheffield Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Institute, Shef- 
field. Sheffield Times, January 15. 
13 Thurs. “Domestic Life,” Mechanics’ Institute, York. The Yorkshireman, 
January 15. 
14 Fri. “Reading,” Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds. Leeds Times, January 15. 
17 Mon. “The Humanity of Science,’’* Sheffield Athenaeum and Mechanics’ 
Institute, Sheffield. Sheffield Times, January 22. 


7In his engagement book, Emerson has written opposite this date the title, ‘“The 
Humanity of Science.” He delivered instead, however, the lecture on “Napoleon.” (Be 
sides the Sheffield Times, the following newspapers indicate that ‘““Napoleon”’ was given: 
Sheffield Mercury, January 15; Sheffield and Rotheram Independent, January 15.) 

* Here again the engagement book shows a different subject, “Napoleon.” “Napoleon’”’ 
was the Sheffield lecture given on January 12. Evidently Emerson transposed the two 
lectures for Sheffield. 
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18 Tues. “Shakespeare,” Sheffield Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Institute, 
Sheffield. Sheffield Times, January 22. 
19 Wed. “Napoleon,” Mechanics’ Institute, Beverley. The Hull Advertiser, 


January 21. 

20 Thurs. “Domestic Life,’”’ Mechanics’ Institute, Bridlington. Hull Advertiser, 
January 21. 

21 Fri. “Napoleon,” Mechanics’ Institute, Driffield. Yorkshire Gazette, Jan- 
uary 29. 

February 

7 Mon. ‘Domestic Life,”” Mechanics’ Institution, Halifax. Halifax Guardian, 

February 12. 


8 Tues. ‘The National Characteristics of the Six Northern States of Amer- 
ica,” Mechanics’ Institution, Barnard Castle. Darlington and 
Stockton Times, February 12. 

9 Wed. ‘Shakespeare,’ Mechanics’ Institution, Newcastle. Newcastle Cou- 
rant, February 11. 

10 Thurs. “The National Characteristics of the Six Northern States of Amer- 
ica,”” Mechanics’ Institution, Newcastle. The Newcastle Guardian, 
February 12. 

11 Fri. “Natural Aristocracy,” Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
burgh. (Records of the Institution, 1848.) 

14 Mon. “Napoleon,” Athenaeum, Glasgow.® Glasgow Herald, February 14 
(advertisement). 

15 Tues. “The Genius of the Present Age,” Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, Edinburgh.’ (Records of the Institution, 1848.) 

16 Wed. ‘Napoleon,’ Paisley Athenaeum, Paisley. Renfrewshire Advertiser, 
February 12 (advertisement). 

17 Thurs. “Domestic Life,”” Athenaeum, Glasgow. Glasgow Herald, February 
14 (advertisement). 

18 Fri. “Shakespeare,” Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. 

(Records of the Institution, 1848.) - 


* In his engagement book for this date, Emerson has made the following correction. 
He has crossed out Edinburgh and substituted the abbreviation: “14. Monday. Glasg.”’ 
(See note following.) 

10 From some confusion apparent in Emerson’s engagement book, it is obvious that ar- 
rangements for lectures in Edinburgh and Glasgow were either made at the last minute 
or that Emerson himself was not fully informed as to his schedule. In the engagement book, 
Edinburgh is quite correctly entered under February 11 as the scene of the first lecture in 
Scotland. But in the case of the rest of his engagements in the two cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, there are several corrections in Emerson’s own calendar. I am indebted to 
W. Addis Miller, Esq., secretary of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, for informa- 
tion on the Edinburgh lectures. Mr. Miller very kindly furnished me with the necessary 
data from the report of the Philosophical Institution for 1848 to establish the correct 
chronology. They corroborate the partial report of the lectures given by The Scotsman 
(which omits mention of the last lecture), and they agree with and substantiate Emerson’s 
own corrections in his engagement book. 
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19 Sat. 

21 Mon. 
22 Tues. 
23 Wed. 


24 Thurs. 


A Chronological List of Emerson’s Lectures 


“Eloquence,” Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. 
(Records of the Institution, 1848.) 

“The Spirit of the Times,” Watt Institution, Dundee. Dundee, 
Perth, and Cupar Advertiser, February 22. 

“Eloquence,” Anderson Institution, Perth. Perthshire Advertiser and 
Strathmore Journal, February 24. 

“Eloquence,” Watt Institution, Dundee. Dundee, Perth, and Cupar 
Advertiser, February 25. 

“Napoleon,” Anderson Institution, Perth. Perthshire Advertiser and 
Strathmore Journal, March 2. 

4 TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 3D 
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XVII 


INADVERTENT REPETITIONS OF MATERIAL IN 
A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU 


XAMINATION discloses numerous types of repetition in the 

volumes of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. Such cases include not 
only the various kinds of deliberate reiteration artfully employed by 
Proust,! but also a number of duplications of material apparently not 
intended to remain in a definitive text. In some instances there may be 
doubt as to the author’s designs.? It is proposed, therefore, to present 
only those examples of involuntary recurrence providing sufficient 
verbal conformity to obviate controversy as to Proust’s ultimate in- 
tentions, and to submit certain conclusions based upon the data.* 


1 Compare, for instance, the sound of the bell on the garden gate at the narrator’s home 
at Combray, described near the beginning of S 1, 26, with the recollection of the same sound 
in carefully modified terms at the very end of T R 11, 259; or the pair of passages discussing 
the ideal object of the affections of Charlus: S G 1, 267 and T R 1, 169. Examples of this 
sort of variation on reappearing themes abound all through Proust’s work. Another type 
of duplication is that in which the author develops an idea already suggested, acknowledg- 
ing at the same time its earlier mention: cf. T R 1, 70 and 240, or T Ru, 72 and 75. Atten- 
tion should perhaps be called to a case wherein the narrator takes care to remark upon 
the close resemblance of M. Verdurin’s conduct to that of the duc de Guermantes, point- 
ing out the intended parallel in the words: “‘. . . imitant ainsi sans le savoir le Prince de 
Guermantes” (P 11, 35). Here of course he has in mind not the prince but the duke, the 
prince’s brother. (See G m, 244; S Gu, 1, 46-47; and S Gn, 1, 133-134.) And in one passage 
(quoted in full in note 14) the author, uncertain as to whether he is about to repeat material 
required to elucidate what he intends to narrate, prefixes to his exposition a frank avowal 
of his doubts. 

Note: For references to the different volumes of A Ja Recherche du Temps Perdu, the 
abbreviations used in Les Cahiers Marcel Proust (Paris: Libr. Gallimard, 1927), 1, 25, have 
been employed; the pagination is that of the current edition of Proust’s novel. 

* Five such parallel passages, difficult to prove unintentional because lacking in verbal 
agreement, are listed as follows: A. The narrator tells of a visit to the writer Bergotte made 
in order to grant a favor to his mistress (P 1, 257); later Charlus calls on Bergotte with a 
similar intent (P, 1, 26-27). B. This example concerns a plot manceuvered by Morel to 
obtain the dismissal of the Verdurins’ coachman (S G nr, 3, 99-101); Saint-Loup later 
utilizes the same idea (A D 1, 88-89). C. An indiscriminate expression of opinion regarding 
Pelléas et Mélisande, evincing ignorance of music, is attributed first to a titled neighbor 
of the Cambremer family (S G m, 2, 31), then to a relative of that family (S G n, 3, 177). 
D, E. Dr. Robert Proust, the author’s brother, has called attention to two cases (see foot 
notes, A D n, 50 and 55); that is, two anecdotes related by Mme de Guermantes (P 1, 
47 and 48) and repeated by her with variants (A D 1, 49-50 and 55). Since we find no such 
“coincidences” in the earlier portions of Proust’s work, it seems improbable that such a 
scrupulous writer would have permitted all to remain unmodified in a definitive text. 

* As it has not been possible to consult the author’s MSS these conclusions are limited in 
extent and must be subject to revision. 
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I. The first group consists of nine passages repeated within a few pages 
of each other. By the very reason of their proximity, these are least likely 
to be unintentional; they probably mark unfinished portions of the text. 

A. Two sentences loosely placed in an excursus on the narrator’s re- 
covery from his infatuation for Mme de Guermantes reappear together 
at the beginning of the following paragraph. In the second instance they 
form a natural transition, whereas their previous appearance is ob- 


trusive and very likely would have been omitted in a revised text. 


Souvent c’était M. de Norpois que je 
rencontrais ... Maisméme sans l’amu- 
sement de chercher pour lui, j’avais 
continué @ sortir avant déjeuner. 


—G, nm, 59, 60. 


Quoiqu’il en fat, bien que n’ayant plus 
a chercher une boutique pour Jupien, 
je continuais @ sortir avant le déjeuner. 
Souvent, dans ces sorties, je rencontrais 
M. de Norpois.4 

—G, ny, 60. 


B. Another such negligence is found later in the same volume. 


Malgré cela les mystérieuses paroles, 
grace auxquelles M. de Charlus m’avait 
amené a imaginer la princesse de Guer- 
manies comme un étre extraordinaire 
et différent de ce que je connaissais, ne 
suffisent pas 2 expliquer la stupéfaction 
ov je fus.... 
—G, u, 226. 


Si parmi celles-ci [de certaines femmes], 
la princesse de Guermantes était placée 
par M. de Charlus sur le tréne le plus 
élevé, ses mystérieuses paroles sur 
“V’inaccessible palais d’Aladin” qu’ha- 
bitait sa cousine, ne suffisent pas a ex- 
pliquer ma stupéfaction. 
—G, u, 228. 


C. The author draws a comparison between the young employees of 
the hotel at Balbec who are favored by M. Nissim Bernard and the type 
of woman frequently painted by Degas; on the following page a similar 


observation is found. 


...M. Nissim Bernard n’avait ja- 
mais manqué de venir occuper sa place 
au déjeuner (comme |’eut fait a l’or- 
chestre quelqu’un qui eniretient une 
figurante, une figurante celle-la d’un 
genre fortement caractérisé, et qui at- 
tend encore son Degas). 
—S G, ny, 2, 74. 


...M. Nissim Bernard ignorait lui- 
méme ce qu’il pouvait entrer . . . d’ha- 
bitudes maniaques, dans le goat qu’il 
avait d’entretenir comme un rat d’opéru 
d’une autre sorte a laquelle il manque 
encore un Degas... . 

—S G, n, 2, 75. 


D. In speaking of the unhappy Saniette, so unjustly mistreated in 
the Verdurin circle, the author remarks twice within a page: 


Il voyait le peu qu’on pouvait atlendre 


...Sachant le peu qu’il faut attendre 


des affections humaines, il s’y était ré- des affections humaines, s’y étant sou- 


signé, 
—S G, 1, 2, 220. 


Mis.... 
S G, a, 2, 221. 


‘ Italics in the passages quoted are employed to facilitate comparison. 





su 





E. Recalling the torments of his jealousy upon learning of Albertine’s 
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supposed relations with Mlle Vinteuil, the narrator interposes these 


similar reflections: 

Certes j’aurais pu me dire gu’a Paris, 
si Albertine avait ces gotits, elle trouve- 
rait bien d’autres personnes avec qui 


les assouvir. 
—S G, n, 3, 221. 


Et pourtant je savais bien que cette 
localisation de ma jalousie était arbi- 
traire, que si Albertine avait ces gotts 
elle pouvait les assouvir avec d’ autres. 
—S G, n, 3, 223. 








F. In this example of repetition the author interrupts his exposition 
at two points to meditate thus: 
D’ailleurs, quels étres avons-nous con- Nous ne pourrions pas raconter nos 
nus qui pour raconter notre amitié avec rapports avec un éire que nous avons 
eux, ne nous obligent 4 les placer né- méme peu connu sans faire se succéder 
cessairement dans tous les sites les plus _les sites les plus différents de notre vie. 
différents de notre vie? _T 237 
—T R, n, 236. Ry Me SF 
G. The first of the passages now to be considered announces the topic 
of the material which is to follow it; the second, after a digression, intro- 
duces the paragraph at the bottom of the next page with a similar sen- 
tence summarizing the preceding development: 
Mais si M. de Charlus et Mme Ver- En somme, d’une maniére générale, 
durin ne se fréquentaient plus, chacun Mme Verdurin continua @ recevoir et 
—avec quelques petites différences M. de Charlus a aller @ ses plaisirs 
sans grande importance—continuait, comme si rien n’avait changé. 
comme si rien n’avait changé, Mme 
Verdurin @ recevoir, M. de Charlus a ee 


aller 2 ses plaisirs .... 
—T R, 1, 104. 


Curiously enough, after another digression following the portion last 
quoted, Proust again has deemed it necessary to recall to the reader his 
intended demonstration, this time, however, in carefully varied terms: 


Malgré cela, la vie continuait presque semblable pour bien des personnes qui ont 


figuré dans ce récit et notamment pour M. de Charlus et pour les Verdurin . . . 
—T R, 1, 107. 


And following a generalization on the subject we find yet another sum- 
marizing interjection on page 108. Thus, even though Proust may 
consciously have returned to summarize these points in the second 
column above, the close verbal parallel of the first two passages indicates 
that, at least for stylistic reasons, the author would not have wished 
them to remain as they are; it is reasonable to suppose that he would 
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probably have modified the wording as he has done in the two fragments 
last mentioned, or the repetition would have been eliminated entirely. 
H. In another case of repetition of topical ideas, the verbal relation- 
ship is less marked than in the previous example, yet it is close enough 
to deserve attention: 
Nous parlames beaucoup de Robert, Dans toute cette conversation, Gil- 
Gilberte en parlait sur un ton déférent berte m’avait parlé de Robert avec une 
comme si ¢’eit éé un étre supérieur déférence qui semblait plus s’adresser 
qu’elle tenait 4 me montrer qu’elle 4 mon ancien ami qu’a son époux dé- 
avait admiré et compris. funt. Elle avait l’air de me dire: “‘Je 
—T BR, ny, 169. sais combien vous l’admiriez. Croyez 
bien que j’ai su comprendre Vétre si- 
périeur qu’il était.” 
—T R, ny, 172. 
It is perhaps worthy of note that here, as in the two instances previously 
cited, the repetition begins with a new paragraph and generalizes on the 
subject treated; this conformity seems to indicate similar causes for the 
appearance of these cases, if not actually a method of composition affect- 
ing them in like manner. In view of the close proximity of the successive 
versions in each case, it is probable that Proust modeled the second 
passage on the first with the intention of altering or eliminating one of 
them. Certainly the double use of the same words was not intended for 
the finished text. Even if he has found it necessary to repeat his ideas 
for emphasis, we find so many examples wherein he has carefully 
changed the wording of a similar thought reiterated after a digression 
that we cannot accept both versions as intentional in their present form. 
I. We include here a singular case of the duplication of one sentence. 
The two versions are inserted half a page apart within a long paragraph 
in which the narrator, still brooding over the disappearance of Albertine, 
discusses the pain caused by the sudden recollection of a forgotten in- 
cident concerning the beloved one. The author, evidently intending to 
present an example of this sort of mnemonic phenomenon, evokes the 
scene thus brought to his mind; then, suddenly reverting to the previous 
discussion, he postpenes the treatment of the case which was intended 
to exemplify these ideas on memory until half a page later, when he 
introduces it by repeating the sentence: 
Je me retrouvais au sortir de la soirée Je me retrouvais aprés la soirée chez la 
chez la princesse de Guermantes atten-  princesse de Guermantes, attendant l’ar- 
dant V’arrivée d’ Albertine. rivée d’ Albertine. 
—A D, I, 205. —A D, 1, 205. 


This is clearly a case of negligence: the first sentence serves no purpose 
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whatsoever, and would undoubtedly have been omitted if Proust had 
carefully corrected this portion of the text, the neglect of which is un- 
paralleled in the earlier volumes of the cycle. 








II. The second group comprises those cases of repetition wherein 
the second passage in each instance reproduces the essential material of 
the first one in a demonstrably improved version. 

A. In a single paragraph the effects of the narrator’s jealous attitude 
upon his mistress are stated in one short sentence and then repeated in 
the form of an amplified version of the preceding sentence. 









Entre Albertine et moi ily avait souvent Si douce qu’Albertine fat certains 
Vobstacle d’un silence fait sans doute de_soirs, elle n’avait plus de ces mouve- 








griefs qu'elle taisait parce qu’elle les ju- ments spontanés...sans la réserve 
geait irréparables. d’aucun des griefs qu’elle avait mainte- 
—P, 1, 141. nant et qu’elle taisait parce qu'elle les 






jugeait sans doute irréparables, impos- 
sibles a oublier, inavoués, mais qui n’en 
mettaient pas moins entre elle et moi la 
prudence significative de ses paroles ou 
Vintervalle d’un infranchissable silence. 
—P, 1, 141. 












Into this expanded reworking of his essential material as quoted in the 
second column above, Proust has dexterously interwoven the contrast 
of Albertine’s former spontaneity, which he sets against the two elements 
of the original sentence. These are expressed in the same terms as before, 
but their order is inverted to impose the more natural sequence of cause 
(the grievances) and effect (the silence between Albertine and the 
narrator). Further amplification and rearrangement tending to improve 
upon the earlier version may be noted. 

The removal of the superfluous first passage, the identical phraseology 
of which has been transposed into the elaborated second version, could 
in no way have constituted a loss. It appears evident, therefore, that 
Proust intended the later one to replace its model. 

B. An instance quite similar to the one just treated concerns the 
princess Sherbatoff’s lack of social prestige. This situation is falsely 
attributed to the princess’ own preference for solitude and simplicity, 
an idea which is introduced thus: “Que M. et Mme Verdurin ajoutassent 
foi ou non a cette fiction, ils avaient aidé la princesse a l’inculquer dans 
esprit des fidéles.” It is then formulated in the succeeding sentence, 
which is followed without interval by the short paragraph quoted in 
the second column: 
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Et ceux-ci étaient persuadés 4 la fois 
que la princesse, entre des milliers de 
relations qui s’offraient @ elle, avait 
choisi Jes seuls Verdurin, et que les 
Verdurin, sollicités en vain par toute la 
haute aristocratie, n’avaient consenti a 
faire qu’une exception, en faveur de la 
princesse. 
—S G, ny, 2, 121. 


A leurs yeux, la princesse, trop supé- 
rieure 4 son milieu d’origine pour ne 
pas s’y ennuyer, entre tant de gens 
qu’elle eit pu fréquenter, ne trouvait 
agréables que les seuls Verdurin, et 
réciproquement ceux-ci, sourds aux 
avances de toute l’aristocratie qui s’ of- 
frait a eux, n’avaient consenti a faire 
qu’une seule exception, en faveur d’une 


grande dame plus intelligente que ses 
. pareilles, Ja princesse Sherbatoff. 
—S G, ny, 2, 122. 


In the second version we find one new element not appearing in the 
first, the exaggerated idea of the princess’ superiority over the aristo- 
cratic intimates whom she is imagined to have foresworn. It is apparent 
from this and other changes that the second passage, while repeating the 
identical points in the same order, adds color and emphasis to the ma- 
terial of the original sentence, thereby constituting an improved version 
of it. One would thus be inclined to consider the second to be a later 
draft apparently intended to be substituted for the earlier one. There is, 
however, one objection to such an interpretation. “‘A leurs yeux,” intro- 
ducing the second passage and referring to the point of view held by the 
credulous “‘fidéles,”’ does not perfectly replace “Et ceux-ci” of the first 
version, which explicitly denotes the substantive “fidéles” after which 
it is placed; for the antecedent of “leurs” might erroneously be under- 
stood to be either ‘“‘M. et Mme Verdurin” or “‘fidéles.” On the other 
hand, it will be noticed that this transitional phrase is equally inadequate 
in its present position in the text; “A leurs yeux” may be understood to 
be attributed to “les seuls Verdurin” as well as to “fidéles.” Evidently 
Proust has deferred adapting his improved second version to the pre- 
ceding context because of the difficulty which any logical transitional 
phrase, such as “Aux yeux de ceux-ci,”’ would encounter in the necessity 
of repeating “ceux-ci.” Nevertheless, it is obvious that only one of these 
sentences was meant to appear; perhaps scrutiny of the manuscript at 
this point may reveal some justification for removing the first one to a 
footnote. 

C. We now examine a significant repetition occurring among the 
fragments of the first part of Le Temps Retrouvé 11. Its subject-matter 
concerns the pervading atmosphere attending the recollection of any 
sensation of the past. We first consider a paragraph wherein are found 
certain ideas exemplifying this theory in a sort of “first draft’’; we com- 
pare this with a second version presenting the same ideas in an ex- 
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of some thirty lines is omitted from the middle portion, as well as a 
lengthy development of one entire page which completes the paragraph. 


.. . une chose que nous avons regardée 
autrefois, si nous la revoyons, nous rap- 
porte avec le regard que nous y avons 
posé, toutes les images qui le remplis- 
saient alors. C’est que les choses—un 
livre sous sa couverture rouge comme les 
autres—sitét qu’elles sont percues par 
nous, deviennent en nous quelque 
chose d’immatériel, de méme nature 
que toutes nos préoccupations ou nos 
sensations de ce temps-la et se mélent 
indissolublement 4 elles. Tel nom lu 
dans un livre autrefois, contient entre 
ses syllabes le vent rapide et le soleil 
brillant qu’il faisait quand nous le 
lisions. Dans la moindre sensation ap- 
porlée par le plus humble aliment, 
l’odeur du café au lait, nous retrouvons 
celle vague espérance d’un beau temps 
qui, si souvent, nous sourit, quand la 
journée était encore intacte et pleine, 
dans Vincertitude du ciel matinal; une 
lueur est un vase rempli de parfum, de 
sons, de moments, d’humeurs variées, 
de climats. De sorte que Ja littérature 
qui se contente de “‘décimer® les choses,” 
den donner seulement un misérable 
relevé de lignes et de surfaces, est celle 
qui tout en s’appelant réaliste est la 
plus éloignée de la réalité, celle qui nous 
appauvrit et nous attriste le plus, car 
elle coupe brusquement toute communica- 
tion de notre moi présent avec le passé 
dont les choses gardaient l’essence et 
Pavenir, on elles nous incitent a le 
goer de nouveau.’ 

—T R, nu, 33-34. 


the other version. 


Une image offerte par la vie, nous ap- 
porte en réalité 4 ce moment-la des 
sensations multiples et différentes. La 
vue par exemple de la couverture d’un 
livre déja lu a tissé dans les caractéres 
de son titre les rayons de lune d’une 
lointaine nuit d’été. Le godt du café au 
lait matinai nous apporte cette vague 
espérance d’un beau temps qui jadis si 
souvent pendant que nous le buvions 
dans un bol de porcelaine blanche, cré- 
meuse et plissée qui semblait du lait 
durci, se mit 4 mous sourire dans la 
claire incertitude du petit jour. Une 
heure n’est pas qu’une heure, c’est un 
vase rempli de parfums, de sons, de pro- 
jets et de climats. Ce que nous appelons 
la réalité est un certain rapport entre 
ces sensations et ces souvenirs qui nous 
entourent simultanément ... La lit- 
térature qui se contente de “‘décrire les 
choses,” de donner un misérable relevé de 
leur lignes et de leur surface est malgré 
sa prétention réaliste la plus éloignée de 
la réalité, celle qui nous appauvrit et 
nous attriste le plus ne parla-t-elle® que 
de gloire et de grandeurs, car elle coupe 
brusquement toute communication de no- 
tre moi présent avec le passé dont les 
choses gardent l’essence, et Vavenir on 
elles nous incitent a le goftter encore. 


—T R, n, 39-40. 






5 Evidently a misreading of Proust’s handwriting; ‘‘décrire” probably intended, as in 
* Perhaps a misprint; should be “parlat-elle.” 


7 Attention should perhaps be called here to another passage in the same volume bearing 


certain similarities of detail to the first passage above. (See T R 1, 12.) The sentence be- 
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The two passages here reproduced apparently represent different 
stages in the composition of the same morceau; the second one gives 
evidence of being a later improved version modeled on the earlier one 
and intended to be substituted for it. In the first place it may be seen 
that both versions commence with transitional sentences, each of which 
forms a logical sequence with the end of the paragraph preceding the 
first passage on page 33 of the text. Significantly, there is no relationship 
between the second version and the paragraph after which it has been 
placed on page 39; “a ce moment-la,” the transitional element of the 
introductory sentence, is meaningless in its present position. In the 
second passage it may be remarked, for example, that Proust has sim- 
plified and condensed within the first two lines the essential introductory 
matter of the first ten lines of the earlier text. The subsequent develop- 
ment of the later text follows its model closely save for the long inser- 
tions in the middle and at the end (omitted). In the sentence of the 
first passage beginning “‘Dans la moindre sensation . . .”’ simplification 
has been achieved through the dropping in the improved version of the 
introductory phrase and of the verb “nous retrouvons” for which the 
author has substituted the participle “apportée” converted into the 
verb “nous apporte.’”’ On the other hand, the addition of the striking 
image “un bol de porcelaine blanche, crémeuse et plissé qui semblait 
du lait durci” is noteworthy; surely, this effective touch must belong 
to an improved version. In general there is evidence not only of a marked 
similarity in the development and wording of the two passages, but of 
a considerable improvement in the style and content of the second. The 
only omissions appearing in the latter show a conscious effort toward 
condensation and simplification whereas the numerous additions serve 
in various ways to better the text, as in the elaboration of ideas, the 
introduction of contrast, greater clarity or precision. Thus the second 





ginning “‘...que la moindre parole...’ and including such expressions as “vases,” 
“rempli... d’une odeur ... ,”’ etc., seems to foreshadow vaguely the one quoted above 
which begins: “Dans la moindre sensation . . . .” 

Compare also this further variation on the sentence, found at the end of Sodome et 
Gomorrhe 1: 

Moi qui ne m’étais jamais éveillé sans sourire aux choses les plus humbles, au bol de café 

au lait . . . je sentis que le jour qui allait se lever dans un instant, et tous les jours qui 
viendraient ensuite ne m’apporteraient plus jamais /’espérence d’un bonheur inconnu, mais 
le prolongement de mon martyre. S G ny, 3,219. 
The words “les plus humbles,” (cf. first column above), “‘bol’’ (second version), etc., seem 
to imply that the source of this fragment is composite. Since the sentence is separated from 
the remainder of the material accompanying the idea in the longer passages, it would ap- 
pear to have recurred to the author from memory. Probably, then, he was not aware that 
he was repeating what had been used elsewhere in his book. 
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passage may be considered an alternative version based on the earlier 
superfluous one for which it was probably intended to be substituted. 

While the state of confusion in which the different portions of Le 
Temps Retrouvé 11 have evidently been left by the author might preclude 
the imposition of a more smoothly codrdinated succession of parts than 
now exists in the published form, it would appear nevertheless that any 
change replacing the earlier inferior version of the same passage by one 
which is manifestly more representative of Proust’s intentions* would 
justify itself and be an incontestable improvement in the text. Possibly 
greater coherence could be obtained by certain changes in the order of 
the sections in the first part of Le Temps Retrouvé 11; as a tentative sug- 
gestion, subject to confirmation according to the manuscripts, we pro- 
pose: first, relegation of the paragraph on pages 33-34 to an appendix; 
second, substitution in its place of the two paragraphs on pages 39-42, 
at the end of which the present order would be resumed continuing 
from the paragraph now beginning on page 34. 


III. In each of the cases presented in this group, the similar passages 
appear at a considerable distance from one another; hence they offer 
less certainty of Proust’s knowledge of their existence. 

A. The narrator, having just finished playing on the piano the sonata 
by Vinteuil, compares with it the score of Tristan; Wagner’s music 
evokes the reflections quoted in the first column. Later, at a reception 
in the Verdurin residence, upon hearing Vinteuil’s septet, the author 
employs the same series of climactic adjectives in a slightly modified 
form to describe the crescendo effect of a reappearing theme in the music. 
It will be noted that the sequence of these adjectives has not been altered. 


Je me rendais compte de tout ce qu’a 
de réel l’ceuvre de Wagner, en revoyant 
ces thémes insistants et fugaces qui 
visitent un acte, ne s’éloignent que 
pour revenir, et parfois lointains, as- 
soupis, presque détachés, sont 4 d’au- 
tres moments, tout en restant vagues, 
si pressants et si proches, si internes, si 
organiques, si viscéraux qu’on dirait la 
reprise moins d’un motif que d’une 
névralgie. 
—P, 1, 217. 


Une phrase d’un caractére douloureux 
s’opposa a lui, mais si profonde, si 
vague, si interne, presque si organique 
et viscérale qu’on ne savait a chacune 
de ses reprises si c’était celles d’un 
théme ou d’une névralgie. 

—P, n, 78. 


8 Not only as to style and content, but also from the standpoint of principle, judging 
from what he wrote to his friend J.-E. Blanche, Correspondence générale de Marcel Proust 
(Paris: Plon, 1932), mt, 139: “En principe, je trouve, et par raison de doctrine, absurde, 
de préférer une premiére version, une esquisse, etc.” 
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Aussi combien s’en tiennent 1a qui 
n’extraient rien de leur impression, 
vieillissent inutiles et insatisfaits, com- 
me des célibataires de l'art. 


—T R, n, 43. 


B. One expression stated first as a general observation has later been 
repeated in reference to a particular artist 


. .. Ski, par exemple, pas plus modifié 
qu’une fleur ou un fruit qui a séché, 
type de ces amateurs “‘célibataires de 
Part” qui vieillissent inutiles et insatis- 
faits. 

—T R, mr, 106.° 


C. Discussing the contribution of the individual artist, the author 
touches onthe poetic style with which the work of true art is to be 
written. This same sentence, with only slight modifications and some 
further development toward the end, has been introduced in a similar 


context twenty-five pages later. 


Et comme l’art recompose exactement la 
vie, autour de ces vérités qu’on a at- 
teintes en soi-méme flotte une atmosphere 
de poésie, la douceur d’un mystére qui 
n'est que la pénombre que nous avons 
traversée. 

—T R, ny, 27. 


Et comme Vart recompose exactement |. 
vie, autour des vérités qu’on a atteintes 
en soi-méme flottera toujours une atmos- 
phere de poésie, la douceur d’un mystére 
qui n’est que le vestige de la pénombre 
que nous avons dii traverser, Vindica- 
tion, marquée exactement comme par 
un altimétre, de la profondeur d’une 
ceuvre. 
—T R, g, 52. 


D. In one rather lengthy example of repetition there is presented in 





its first form an account of the changes which the years have wrought 
in M. Legrandin. Somewhat later a markedly similar passage appears, 
comparing the subject with the lady at Marienbad, contrasting him 
with Charlus, again comparing him with a cavalry officer, offering a 
psychological explanation of his slim figure, and discussing his fre- 
quentation of houses of ill fame. In this instance, however, the changes 


are assigned to Saint-Loup instead of Legrandin. 


Il avait physiquement passablement 
changé, et assez 4 son avantage depuis 
quelque temps. Comme les femmes qui 
sacrifient résolument leur visage @ la 
sveltesse de leur taille et ne quitient plus 
Marienbad, Legrandin avait pris /’as- 
pect désinvolte d’un officier de cavalerie. 
Au fur et & mesure que M. de Charlus 


Il était bien di fférent de ce que je l’avais 
connu. Sa vie ne l’avait pas épaissi, 
comme M. de Charlus, tout au con- 
traire, mais opérant en lui un change- 
ment inverse lui avait donné /’aspect 
désinvolte d’un officier de cavalerie—et 
bien qu’il eit donné sa démission au 
moment de son mariage—a un point 


*® This case of repetition and the three which follow are mentioned by Alfons Wegener 
in an appendix to his dissertation entitled Impressionismus und Klassizismus im Werke 


Marcel Prousts (Frankfurt am Main: Carolus-Druckerei, 1930). See p. 110-113. 
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sétait alourdi et abruti, Legrandin 
était devenu plus élancé et rapide, effet 
contraire d’une méme cause. Celle vé- 
locité avait d’ailleurs des raisons psy- 
chologiques. Il avait Vhabitude d’aller 
dans certains mauvais lieux on il aimait 
qu’on ne le vit ni entrer, ni sortir; il s’y 
engouffrait. 
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qu'il n’avait jamais eu. Au fur et 2 me- 
sure que M. de Charlus s’était alourdi, 
Robert (et sans doute il était infini- 
ment plus jeune mais on sentait qu’il 
ne ferait que se rapprocher davantage 
de cet idéal avec l’age), comme cer- 
taines femmes qui sacrifient résolument 
leur visage @ leur taille et A partir d’un 


certain moment ne quittent plus Ma- 
rienbad (pensant que, ne pouvant espé- 
rer garder a la fois plusieurs jeunesses, 
c’est encore celle de la tournure qui 
sera la plus capable de représenter les 
autres) était devenu plus élancé, plus 
rapide, effet contraire d’un méme vice. 
Cette vélocité avait d’ailleurs diverses 
raisons psychologiques, la crainte d’étre 
vu, le désir de ne pas sembler avoir 
cette crainte, la fébrilité qui nait du 
mécontentement de soi et de |’ennui. 
Il avait Phabitude d’aller dans certains 
mauvais lieux, on comme il aimait 
qu’on ne le vit ni entrer ni sortir, il 
s’engouffrait pour offrir aux regards 
malveillants des passants hypothéti- 
ques le moins de surface possible, 
comme on monte 4 l’assaut. 
—T R, 1, 9-10. 


—A D, ny, 172-173. 


The variants in the second passage are significant. It appears evident 
from them that the morceau was originally intended to be applied to 
Legrandin. Thus, when Proust came to introduce it in connection with 
Saint-Loup, wishing to adjust each point to the latter, he noticed a dis- 
crepancy in the comparison with a cavalry officer; for, since Saint-Loup 
actually had been a cavalry officer, his resemblance to one would not 
constitute a change. Rather than sacrifice the idea, however, Proust 


” 


inserted the explanation “et bien qu’il efit donné sa démission. . . 
In the comparison of Saint-Loup with Charlus, moreover, it is to be 
remarked that the addition referring to the former’s age is evidently 
another readjustment found necessary in his case, for one would expect 
him to remain slim, whereas Legrandin, whom the passage first de- 
scribed, is about the same age as Charlus and might be presumed to 
undergo a similar evolution." The remaining variants of the later pas- 


1° Similarly, in a recent work based on Proust’s additions to his original second volume 
inserted since the Grasset proofs of 1913, (see Comment Marcel Proust a composé son 
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sage constitute for the greater part additional psychological details 
elaborating the principal points about which the description centers. 
The fact that these after-thoughts are confined to the second version, 
there being no development in the first which is lacking in the second, 
provides evidence that the second passage, and therefore the immediate 
portion in which it is located, was written at a later date than the first; 
this fact is perhaps worthy of note because all of Proust’s work was not 
composed in the order in which it now appears. 

E. The only significant example wherein both repeated passages 
appear in volumes published before the author’s death is the one which 


is now to be presented. 


... nous revinmes... par une autre 
[vieille route] qui traversait les bois de 
Chantereine et de Canteloup. L’invisi- 
bilité des innombrables oiseaux qui s’y 
répondaient tout @ cété de nous dans les 
arbres donnait la méme impression de 
repos qu’on a les yeux fermés. Enchainé 
4 mon strapontin comme Prométhée 
sur son rocher, j’écoutais mes Océani- 
des. Et, quand par hasard, j’apercevais 
Pun de ces oiseaux qui passait d’une 
Jeuille sous une autre, il y avait si peu de 
lien apparent entre lui et ces chants que 
je ne croyais pas voir la cause de ceux-ci 


. .. nous prenions par /a foret de Chan- 
lepie. L’invisibilité des innombrables 
oiseaux, quelques-uns 4 demi-marins, 
qui s’y répondaient a cété de nous dans 
les arbres, donnait la méme impression 
de repos qu’on a les yeux fermés. A cOté 
d’Albertine, enchainé par ses bras au 
fond de la voiture, j’écoutais ces 
Océanides. Et quand par hasard j’aper- 
cevais l'un de ces musiciens qui pas- 
saient d’une feuille sous une autre, il y 
avait si peu de lien apparent entre lui et 
ses chanis que je ne croyais pas voir la 
cause de ceux-ci dans le petit corps sau- 


tillant, humble, étonné et sans regard. 
—S G, 1, 3, 51-52. 


dans ce petit corps sautillant, étonné et 
sans regard, 
—J F, n, 165. 


It will be noted that almost all of the examples discussed in this paper 
appear in posthumous portions of the text; in only three instances does 
one precede Sodome et Gomorrhe, which, judging from what Proust had 
already said of the circumstances of publication of the previous volume, 
must not have been carefully corrected by the author." Thus, in con- 





roman [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934], p. 71, note 5) Professor Feuillerat re- 
veals that Proust had added just such an interpolated phrase in his proofs in order to “‘ex- 
plain” an inconsistency. In this case, the author appears to have had the same purpose of 
avoiding a sacrifice of material. Also see p. 103-104 where Mr. Feuillerat discloses another 
of these additions to the definitive text found lacking in the document at his disposal. 

1 See his letter to M. Paul Souday, Corresp. générale, m1, 93, dated “17 juin 1921,” 
wherein he speaks of the recent appearance of Guermantes 11, which preceded by one year 
the publication of Sodome m1: “Mais si je corrige déja trés mal mes épreuves, quand un livre 
comme celui-ci parait imprimé directement d’aprés mes indéchiffrables brouillons, mes 
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sideration of Proust’s painstaking revision of his manuscripts and 
earlier proofs”, and of the nature of the passages here involved, one can 
hardly suppose that the author would have permitted these to appear 
in their present form had he been able to revise them. 

Negligences of the sort here treated must of necessity belong to one 
or the other of two categories: those instances in which Proust wrote 
two versions with the intention of eliminating or modifying the less 
satisfactory of the two, and those cases in which he was unaware that 
he was utilizing his material a second time. It would be imprudent to 
attempt a definite classification of these examples according to such 
distinctions without having examined the manuscripts. In general, 
however, a tentative division may be hazarded on the basis of the prob- 
ability that parallels occurring within a few pages of one another 
(first section) are more likely to constitute alternative passages which the 
author neglected to correct but which he wrote with full cognizance of 
the repetition; whereas those duplications which are separated by long 
portions of the text may be of more doubtful origin. And even here, it 
will be noted that in almost every instance the similar passages appear 
in the same division of the work. This fact leads one to surmise that 
many of such cases may be revealed to occur within the same “Cahier.” 
It seems not altogether improbable, however, that Proust should have 
been unaware of a few of these repetitions in view of the conditions 
under which he worked: an occasional lapse might well be explained by 
his haste to complete his work before being permanently disabled, 
his increasing illness and extreme fatigue," as well as by the great 
difficulties naturally attending the manipulation of so extensive a body 
of material." In fact, we should perhaps have more reason to consider 





éditeurs ont beau avoir la gentillesse de surveiller de leur mieux cette impression, elle est 
terriblement fautive.”—Cf. 47 Letters from Marcel Proust to Walter Berry (Paris: Black 
Sun Press, 1930). Lettre 38. 

12 See the photostat reproductions of some of these documents in Pierre Abraham’s 
Proust, éd. Rieder (Paris, 1930). 

18 Writing to J.-E. Blanche, Corresp. générale, 1, 127, at about the year 1918, Proust 
speaks of “‘...ma fatigue, mes yeux, la hate fébrile de terminer mon livre avant de 
mourir. . . .”” Elsewhere, in a letter to Blanche (idem, p. 113) for which the date given is 
“1917,” he complains pathetically of his failing memory. This condition was doubtless 
due to the excessive use of veronal. See Les Cahiers Marcel Proust, 1, 54, note. 

4 Tt is known that Proust wrote lying down in bed, and that he kept his papers about 
him in considerable disorder. Under these circumstances, an invalid to whom the least 
effort was torture must at times have found it too wearisome an undertaking to search 
through his piles of almost illegible manuscripts to find and compare an earlier passage 
with the one at hand. In fact, at one point in the text, interestingly enough, he frankly 
admits to the reader his uncertainty as to whether he has previously treated a particular 
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it remarkable if he had mot inadvertently repeated himself in four 
thousand pages. If, then, it is possible that certain oversights may have 
arisen from the conditions enumerated above, one hypothetical ex- 
planation for their occurrence—for which no proof has as yet been 
found—would concern confusions arising from the use of notes, a prac- 
tice attested by Proust’s intimates.“ It appears probable, nevertheless, 
that the greater number of the duplications here discussed represent 
conscious efforts to improve style, material, or both; when this process 
involves a comparison of both forms, one of which is meant to be elim- 
inated, they may bé said to constitute inadvertencies only in that they 
have been allowed to remain in these uncorrected portions of the text. 
In this study an attempt has been made to reveal one aspect of 
Proust’s method of literary construction in the hope of contributing 
toward the establishment of a critical text of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. And perhaps, as in the case of Leonardo da Vinci’s uncompleted 
Adoration of the Magi, this aspect may prove of value in exposing the 
mechanics of the creative process. It is true that the flaws here disclosed 
are regrettable because in most instances irremediable. Viewing them, 
however, in their proper perspective in relation to the entire work as an 
artistic unified structure, one can hardly refrain from admiring the 
adroit manner in which Proust, even for such repetitions, has adapted 
each fragment to its particular niche in his vast monument. These im- 
perfections of detail which he did not live to refashion with his accus- 
tomed care recall the unfinished parts alluded to by the author himself 
when within twenty pages of the end of the great cycle. Discussing an 
abstract book, though thinking doubtless of the work he had so ardently 
labored to create, he wrote: 
Et dans ces grands livres-la, il y a des parties qui n’ont eu le temps que d’étre 
esquissées, et qui ne seront sans doute jamais finies, 4 cause de l’ampleur méme 
du plan de l’architecte. Combien de grandes cathédrales restent inachevées. 


Puitie Kois 
The University of Chicago 





social attitude resulting from the Dreyfus affair, and he interrupts the narrative to remark : 
“Je ne sais si j’ai dit . . . pourrai-je le demander au lecteur comme a un ami 4 qui on ne se 
rappelle plus, aprés tant d’entretiens, si on a pensé ou trouvé l’occasion de le mettre au 
courant d’une certaine chose? Que je l’aie fait ou non... .” P m, 44-45. This clearly 
demonstrates how troublesome Proust must have found it to check back, since he actually 
renounced doing so on this occasion. 

4 Dr. Robert Proust, Les Cahiers Marcel Proust, 1, 19, writes: “Déja 4 ce moment [i’épo- 
que des Plaisirs et les Jours, vers 1896] il commencait a prendre des notes pour la rédaction 
de ses fameux Cahiers qui devaient constituer le grand cycle: A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu....” 





XVIII 
MAN AND ANIMALS IN RECENT POETRY 


N American poetry written since the World War one of the most 

significant new developments is now seen to be the fascination which 
animal life holds for the poet.' In American periodicals during the last 
fifteen years, 236 writers have been publishing earnest and philosophical 
poems about animals.? In 1933 and 1934 the newest poets—Frederick 
Prokosch, Frances Frost, Marie Welch, Audrey Wurdemann, Joseph 
Auslander, Laura Benét, and above all Robert Tristram Coffin—were 
writing of little else. And practically every one in the older groups, 
whether traditional or radical, simple or esoteric, has written occasional 
poems about them. Notably Robert Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Elinor Wylie, Hart Crane, Robinson Jeffers, Padriac Colum, and D. H. 
Lawrence have dealt with the subject repeatedly. 

Before our day, to be sure, there have been scattered poems about 
animals, but nothing like the mass of our new poetry could have arisen 
till the theory of biological evolution had not merely been formulated 
and accepted but also become part of the unconscious background of 
men’s thinking, so that its subtler implications might color the poet’s 
moods. As a result of modern biology the fabulous animal poetry of the 
imitators of Chaucer and Spenser has been superseded by a carefully 
literal poetry,*? which sees man and animals in perspective against a 
vast background of evolutionary eons. It regards the animal as the 
elder brother of man, more at home on the earth, yet an intimate com- 
rade on our strange and perilous journey through time.‘ 


! A survey of books and periodicals printed since 1920 has revealed 165 poems about wild 
animals, 282 about domestic animals, 484 about birds, 52 about water animals, 164 about 
insects, and 28 about fabulous animals. In 1933 the theme became more popular than be- 
fore. 

2 I have searched the American Mercury, Atlantic, Bookman, Canadian Bookman, Cen- 
tury, Commonweal, Current Opinion, Dial, Forum, Harpers, Hound and Horn, Literary 
Digest, Midland, Nation, New Republic, North American Review, Poetry, Saturday Review 
of Literature, Scribner's, Virginia Quarterly Review, and Yale Review. 

3 Poems referring to mythological animals are still written, but are symbolical and 
psychological. The most striking ones are Elinor Wylie’s Minotaur in New Republic June 
1923, Marianne Moore’s Sea Unicorns and Land Unicorns in Dial Nov. 1924, Countee 
Cullen’s That Bright Chimeric Beast in New Republic Jan. 1929, Audrey Wurdemann’s 
Borzoi in Forum Dec. 1930, Robert Coffin’s Song for March in New Republic Feb. 1930, 
T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday (1930), Frederick Prokosch’s The Lonely Unicorn in Harpers 
Feb. 1932. [The author’s style has been followed.—Ed_] 

* See especially John Hall Wheelock’s Undiscovered Country in Yale Review Oct. 1924, 
David McCord’s Sonnet in Yale Review March 1929, Robert Hillyer’s Memory in Hound 
and Horn Fall 1930, and Janet Piper’s Horses in Sonnets to My Son (1931). 
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The shift in religious ideas that has accompanied the new biology has 
outmoded also the religious poetry about animals, such as that of Blake.* 
Only a few insignificant poems in this key are being written today.‘ 
The orthodox conception of a Creator is likely nowadays to be mentioned 
in poetry only to be attacked or derided.? The Old Testament Jehovah 
becomes ‘‘God the great peacock” to Conrad Aiken,® and the animals 
of the Garden of Eden, since Ralph Hodgson wrote his “Eve,” have been 
relegated to verse with a fairy-tale quality.* One note only in the old 
religious poetry of animals has been kept. Our poets, seeing man in a 
world not made for him, a world which has existed without him for 
countless ages, are yet haunted by one echo of a man-centered Christian 
theology. The counterpart of the old notion of “original sin,” setting 
man apart from the other animals, persists. 


If lustful goats and serpents envious 
Cannot be damned, alas, why should I be? 


asked Donne rebelliously in the seventeenth century, and a similar tone 
of injury is heard in the twentieth, a complaint that the human race has 
been discriminated against.!° The nature of our damnation is, however, 
conceived very differently, as we shall see. 

Not only biology but psychology has made today’s poetry about ani- 
mals a new thing. Current psychology has so outmoded the moralistic 
animal-verse of the Victorians that even the gentle birds and beasts 
that they most admired are ignored." And it has made archaic also that 
poetry, especially characteristic of the romanticist period, that ascribed 
human or angelic trains of thought to animals." The common-sense of 


5 See the satire on Blake’s Tiger in Basil Bunting’s Fearful Symmetry in Poetry Feb. 
1932, and Winifred Welles’ The Unicorn in Memory in Harper’s July 1934. 

6 See Anna Hampstead Branch’s To a Dog and To My Black Kitten in Saturday Review 
Dec. 1928 and John Finley’s Song in Saturday Review April 1929. 

7 See Robinson Jeffers’ Roan Stallion (1925) and Hurt Hawks in Nation Feb. 1928, and 
D. H. Lawrence’s Fish in Literary Digest July 1922. 

§ See Aiken’s Prelude in Hound and Horn Winter 1931. Aiken is borrowing the phrase 
from Rimbaud and Verlaine. 

® See Edmund Cook’s The Serpent in Nation Aug. 1924, Wm. Rose Benét’s Whale in 
New Republic Feb. 1925, and John Masefield’s Adamus and Eva in Yale Review March 
1931. 

10 But our poets have translated Donne’s fear of damnation into modern terms. See 
A. D. Ficke’s Soul in Torment (John Donne) in Forum July 1932. 

1 Louis Untermeyer enumerates these animals in a satirical poem called A Georgian 
Anthology in New Republic Dec. 1925. 

12 For the best account of this theme in the past see Caroline Richardson’s Story Animals 
in Yale Review Vol. 13. 
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our time does not tolerate this humanizing of an animal’s conscious- 
ness. Once written, poetry is largely independent of changing theories; 
the poetry about birds by Wordsworth, Keats, Arnold, and Whitman has 
the abiding place in literature always granted to great beauty, but imi- 
tation of it nowadays would be as artificial as imitation of the cosmogony 
of Paradise Lost.4.% 

One aspect of tho animal poetry of the past has, to be sure, persisted. 
A sensuous delight in birds and beasts is not a new thing. It has always 
existed—in Theocritus, in Anacreon, in the young Vergil, in Petrarch, 
in Chaucer. The poet of today, no less than one of the past, is often like 
a child, standing in the freshness of the countryside and suddenly, at a 
strange movement or sound, staring hard, while his breath comes deeply. 
“Oh look! Oh listen!” the new poetry cries of some wondrous thing with 
its unmistakable pulse and accent of life. Before a shy woodland crea- 
ture our poets may be filled with as eager approval as was any early 
Greek or Elizabethan. 


The lark now leaves his watery nest 
And climbing, shakes his dewy wings, 


cried Davenant one spring morning, and after three centuries it is still 
as if the listener felt the freshness of dawn on his uplifted face. That is 
the magic our poets would catch if they could. The root of the matter is 
in them—the sense of marvel, the self-forgetful absorption in the strange 


color, the shape, the sound, the feel of mysterious creatures. It causes 
Frank Kenyon, enraptured by the whiteness of a swan among water- 
lilies, to cry out: 


A man might live a score of lives 
But not surpass such sights as this!"* 


Nor is this childlike mood of marvel unknown to our more occult poets. 
Even in the most esoteric poem of our times, Brooklyn Bridge, Hart 
Crane muses: 


% Poetry is now ahead of prose in giving up humanized animals. Virginia Woolf’s Flush, 
for instance, appearing in 1933, presents a dog-consciousness so incredibly human that it 
would seem thoroughly outmoded if it were poetry, though it is being praised for its fresh 
accuracy as a prose-work. (I am not denying that “‘cute’”’ and insincere verses about 
animals still appear in magazines, but this paper is concerned entirely with poetry.) 

Of course animals are still humanized in humorous poetry. One of the best examples 
is Vachel Lindsay’s The Mountain Cat in New Republic Dec. 1922. See also Theodore 
Maynard’s Tragedy in Saturday Review of Literature March 1934. 

8 Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark has more in common with present poetry. His intense in- 
terest in philosophy and psychology made him almost prophetic of twentieth-century 
theories of animal consciousness. 

%® The Swan in Atlantic Jan. 1931. 
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How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest, 
The sea-gull’s wings shall dip and pilot him, 
Shedding white rings of tumult! 


Though this mood is immemorial, yet our poets express it more fully 
than poets of any earlier period. Ours is a time of intimate portraiture of 
animals, with fidelity of detail worthy of the old Dutch portrait painters. 
The profusion of detail is new, and the poet’s simplicity and sincerity 
give many of the poems lasting beauty. Their great number makes it 
inexpedient even to list them here, but their very profusion as well as 
their quality arouses curiosity as to how they came to be written. 

Perhaps one thinks first of the more superficial causes. Chinese and 
Japanese poetry has always dealt with tiny forms of life, and the popu- 
larizing of Oriental poetry in America—first through the essays of 
Lafcadio Hearn and then through the translations and imitations by 
Amy Lowell, Ezra Pound, and Eunice Tietjens—undoubtedly had some- 
thing to do with the fact that 165 American poems about insects have 
been published recently. One remembers also that the essays of the 
naturalist, W. H. Hudson, became very popular in America shortly 
before so many poets began to record their delight in the power, beauty, 
and grace of woodland creatures. Also during the 1920’s a revival of 
interest in Emily Dickinson undoubtedly had its effect. The sensuous- 
ness and accuracy of her poems about birds and snakes and insects are 
so in key with twentieth-century writing that it is hard to realize that 
they were not written during the decade when many of them first saw 
the light of print. Undoubtedly reading Emily Dickinson has made our 
poets more sensitive to animals’ movements and less tolerant of blurred 
recording. 

In addition some importance should be attached, I suppose, to two 
other influences. The last twenty years have removed most of us from 
habitual association with animals. Living with machines rather than 
with horses"? and cows,'* and in cities rather than among creatures of 
the woods and fields, we see animals nowadays with a shock of novelty. 

? For poems about missing the horse see Clinch Calkins’ J Sometimes Think in Nation 
April 1927, Bert Cooksley’s Stable Boy in Nation Oct. 1929, Hal White’s Bent Toward 
Mountains in Nation April 1929, Calvin Wilson’s Phantom Hoofs in Poetry May 1930, 
Charles Reznikoff’s Horse in Poetry 1931, Helen Cornelius’ Elegy in New Republic Oct. 
1932, and Wm. Rose Benét’s The Ponies in Forum July 1932. 

8 Of the forty poems about cows the best, in my opinion, are Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
The Cows in Poetry May 1922, Joseph Auslander’s Three Things in New Republic Feb. 
1923, Lizette Reese’s Driving Home the Cows in New Republic Oct. 1931, Frances Frost’s 
Roadside in Blue Harvest (1931), David Cornel Dejong’s Calves in Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view July 1932, Robert Frost’s Pasture in Canadian Bookman 1932, and Robert Francis’ 
Midsummer in Virginia Quarterly Review July 1933. 
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And almost as important an influence has been the widespread interest 
in psycho-analysis, with its emphasis on the animal substratum in human 
nature. Obviously the poetry of D. H. Lawrence,'® Robinson Jeffers,” 
and Conrad Aiken* bears trace of this influence. 

Yet even if none of these influences had been operative, Iam convinced 
that the new poetry about animals would still have arisen. The funda- 
mental cause for the new interest lies, I think, far deeper than any of 
these conditions. In the first place, for years a fresh note in poetry has 
been insistently demanded. Ever since the World War, poets have been 
choking in the closed room of a sick civilization. But no longer, as once 
in the past, may an escape to savage or peasant life bring fresh air to 
their laboring lungs. They have seen the diseases of the human spirit 
infect all classes. Nor has the Victorian way of escape been open, that 
of turning from a sordid adult world to adore free and innocent child- 
hood and cloistered girlhood. Children no longer seem free, for behavior- 
istic psychology shows society slipping its control belt over the kicking 
legs of the new-born infant. Girlhood has moved from the poetry pages 
into the advertising section, and with advertisements reiterating the 
relationship of diet and exercise to her slender, lithe perfection, the young 
girl is no longer praised as God’s handiwork but as her own. She is told 
no longer that she is fit for heaven, but that she is ready for Hollywood. 
Poets no doubt admire these self-made young creatures; but they do 
not write poetry about them. 

A more desperate mode of escape from a sick civilization was sought 
by poets immediately after the War, when they attempted withdrawal 
into their inmost incontaminable selves. But these hidden selves proved 
incommunicable, even to other poets; and as recent studies in psychology 
have weakened belief in freedom of thought and in the validity of intro- 
spection, the spirit is ebbing from this subjectivist and symbolist verse. 
Edmund Wilson’s admirable book of criticism, Axel’s Castle, published 
in 1931, seems to mark the passing of symbolist poetry in its more 
recondite phases. 

Therefore it seems natural that poets turned to almost the only un- 
tried way of escape from despair, to reverence for non-human life. After 
all, the animals are kin to us, and a soundness at the core of our natures 
is suggested if we can find soundness in the primitive life of the beasts.” 

1 See the volume Birds and Beasts and Flowers (1923). 

30 See especially the Freudian echoes in Roan Stallion (1925). 

3! See Preludes for Memnon (1933). 

™ There was also the related movement in poetry after the war toward so-called “da- 
daism,” or conscious infantilism. This was a failure, of course; yet some of our serious 
animal poetry has grown out of consciously infantile poetry. See especially the earliest 
animal poems of Robert Tristram Coffin, The Day After Christmas in Forum Dec. 1928. 
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The pioneer in this movement was the poet and philosopher Santa- 

yana. Detecting the fallacies of myths, he has no over-strained aversion 
to using them. As early as 1906, in one of his sonnets, he expressed his 
revulsion against our human self-consciousness and his envy of the 
beast’s different awareness. But he met with no responsive cry from other 
poets until 1924, when he published his Preface to a System of Phi- 
losophy.* From that time on poetry has been filled with echoes of his 
thought. He said: 
The world is old, and can have changed but little since man arose in it, else man 
himself would have perisled. . . . Sundry animals not much older than man... 
have had time to take the measure of life, and have settled down to a routine of 
preferences and habits which keeps their heads as a race above water; and they 
are presumably visited at appropriate seasons by magic images, which are sym- 
bols to them of the world or of the cycles of their destiny. 


Again he attacked our feeling of human superiority by saying, “Perhaps 
the only true dignity of man is his capacity to despise himself.”” The 
germ of all our most significant new poetry is in these remarks. 

Between the publication of his sonnets in 1906 and his Preface in 
1924, much had happened to put poets in greater accord with Santa- 
yana’s criticism of our human pre-occupations. In the first place there 
was, during the first two decades of the century, the introspective trend 
in literature, which reached such lengths that for a few years poet and 
novelist were self-obsessed to the point of abnormality. When this pa- 
thology of self-consciousness began to wear itself out, it left poets with 
a new appreciation of Santayana’s cry: 

I would I might forget that I am I! 


Happy the dumb beast hungering for food, 
But calling not his suffering his own.™ 


Then, in 1921, just as the public was beginning to find the literature of 
pathological self-concern intolerable, Edna St. Vincent Millay burst out: 
O tiresome heart, forever living and dying, 
House without air, I leave you and lock your door. 
Wild swans, come over the town, come over 
The town again, trailing your legs and crying!* 


And she led poets out into the fresh air, where they were filled with 
ecstasy at the sight of living beauty without self-awareness, of grace 
that does not preen before a mirror. By 1923 Elinor Wylie too was 
musing on an animal’s freedom from vanity and reflecting: 


%3 This essay first appeared in Yale Review April 1924. 
™ Sonnets (1906). % Wild Swans in Current Opinion Sept. 1921. 
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Aristocratic skulls 

Rejected as inept 

That innocency kept 
’Twixt orbed eyes of bulls.* 


And soon Grace Conkling also recoiled from human vanity to delight in 
the gull, “‘so unaware that it is beautiful,’®’ and A. D. Ficke watched 
the innocent beauty of his horse almost with reverence, as 


She lifted up her head 

With the proud incredible poise 
Of beauty recovered 

From the Mycenian tombs; 
She opened her nostrils 

With the wild arrogance 

Of life that knows nothing 
Except that it is life.*8 


The nature of this dream-consciousness, blessedly unentangled with 
all one’s own problems of self-sickness, fascinates the poet. What is it? 
Santayana’s name is “solipsism of the present moment,” and he suspects 
that an animal may “keenly enjoy the momentary scene, never con- 
ceiving himself as a separate body or as anything but the unity of that 
scene, nor his enjoyment as anything but its beauty.’”* I have no idea 
how many of our poets read Santayana, but of course that does not 
matter, once his ideas are in the air. His idea is their feeling. So to Charles 
Ballard the sea-gull, in its ecstasy of flight, seems to cry out: 

I am not I- 


only space— 
And wind and spray!*° 


All the intensity of the poet’s longing goes out to this magical, free 
knowledge, this dream-consciousness, free of the past, free of the future, 
free of self-sickness.*4 Marie Welch has, I think, better than any other 
poet, evoked the quality of this dream-consciousness: 


% Minotaur in New Republic June 1923. 

37 Steamer Letter in New Republic July 1926. 

%8 Loreine: A Horse in Saturday Review Sept. 1926. 

3 Scepticism and Animal Faith p. 17 (published 1923). 

% Sea Bird in North American Review Aug. 1930. 

" Other poems picturing the absorption of animals in the present moment are Yvor 
Winters’ Wild Horses in Poetry Sept. 1919, Max Eastman’s The Swallow in Colors of Life 
(1918), Yvor Winters’ The Crystal Sun in Dial Oct. 1923, Elizabeth Coatsworth’s The Bad 
Kittens in Saturday Review Nov. 1924, George Villier’s In February in Atlantic Feb. 1924, 
Amy Jennings’ Eros in Yale Review July 1925, Babette Deutsch’s Ballet School in Nation 
Feb, 1925, Gladys Campbell’s Shadows in Dial July 1927, Edna Millay’s The Buck in the 
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Now the young buck beareth a delicate query 

With the budding of his horns; the young buck walketh 
Like a leaf, like a hunting-owl—velvet, wary— 

And knoweth in a dream only what he stalketh. 

The wood is a pattern of wakening, although 

The brook fades, and the dry leaves stir, 

For, bearing a delicate answer, the young doe 

As in a dream seeketh the questioner.” 


Stanley Burnshaw feels that men too may once have possessed this 
unconscious grace, and in nostalgia for our lost Eden he cries: 


Would we could know 
The way men moved 
When thought was only 
The great dark love, 
And blood lay calm 

In a depthless dream.* 


The “‘awkward age” of psychology must have had much to do with 
the recoil, at this time, from simpering human pretensions to beauty. 
When William James first began to speculate about a human robot (an 
“automatic sweetheart,” for instance) most readers were amused; but 
by 1920 the idea was no longer a joke. It had become the fashion to 
speak of ourselves as puppets, jerked by invisible strings. But our hearts 


were unreconciled. No doubt if we ever become convinced that we are 
part of an absolutely fatalistic universe, all sense of human awkwardness 
will pass, and we shall admire the behavior of our friends and of our- 
selves as unselfconsciously as we now admire winds and tides and the 
moving planets. But in the early 1920’s we were very far from this mood. 
We human beings, with our very uncertain notions of freedom and im- 
portance, looked as awkward as riders on an escalator, undecided 
whether to go through the motions of climbing or to assume statuesque 





Snow (1928), Raymond Holden’s Wind Across the Valley in New Republic Dec. 1928, 
Joseph Auslander’s Indictment in New Republic May 1928, Charles Ballard’s Sea Bird 
in North American Review Aug. 1930, Arthur Davidson Ficke’s Emblems of Spring in 
Harpers May 1931, Janet Lewis’ Lines to a Kitten in New Republic Sept. 1930, Robert 
Tristram Coffin’s Go to the Barn with a Lantern in Literary Digest Oct. 1930 and Crystal 
Moment in Harpers Dec. 1931, Frances Frost’s Portrait of Life in Blue Harvest (1931), 
Marjorie Seiffert’s The Name of Life in Scribners May 1932, Carl Rakosi’s A Journey 
Away in Hound and Horn July 1932, Christina Chapin’s Birds in Atlantic July 1933, 
E. Merrill Root’s The Bunny in Forum June 1933, Alfred Kreymborg’s Credo in Less 
Lonely (1923), Marian Canby’s Timid and Hermit Thrush in High Mowing (1932) and 
Robert Tristram Coffin’s Strange Holiness in Harpers July 1933. 

* 4 Pattern of Wakening in New Republic April 1930. 

% Blood in Dial Oct. 1928. 
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immobility. We seemed stupidly self-concerned, absurdly pretentious; 
and we were impossible subjects for ecstatic poetry till the feeling passed. 

A far greater cause of recoil than the technicalities of psychology was, 
of course, the war. On poets the first after-effect of the war was longing 
for oblivion,—was nausea at the thought of any existence. The fertility 
of lower animal life seemed revolting. ‘Insane old salty womb,” Max 
Eastman called the sea, with its continual spawning.* Later Scofield 
Thayer expressed the same revulsion, reflecting that even the freshness 
of spring air is infected with animal existence: 


It is the worm-and-corpse-corrupted 
Earth which wrought this air. 

It is her heart, made rich with vileness, 
Which wails and mounts the wind.* 


And this mood led, for a time, to interest only in macabre animal forms.™ 
But the mood lightened and gave way to a wistful feeling that the first 
step in nature’s experiment of conscious life was not to be regretted, 
since it is a life so dreamlike that it is carried on the current of the world 
without any of the rebellion arising from grief or egotism.*” 

Another reflection, forced upon them by the war, left poets not merely 
tolerant of simpler forms of life, but newly respectful toward them. For 
the paragon of animals suddenly saw himself in danger of insane self- 
slaughter, leaving the earth to exclusive possession of lowlier animals. 


“ See The Net and Little Fishes in the Masses Anthology. See also Alfred Kreymborg’s 
Festoons of Fishes in Dial June 1923, Amy Lowell’s A potheosis, and Raymond Holden’s 
Spring in a Dry Valley in New Republic April 1927. 

% The Fingers of the Night in Dial Feb. 1926. 

%* This interest in the macabre (in imitation of the style of Poe’s The Conqueror Worm) 
resulted in no memorable poetry; but it was valuable in opening the way to interest in the 
harsher forms of animal life, which led to perception of strange beauty in them. See, for 
instance, The Ugly People, by Marie Welch, in New Republic, May 1932. The beauty of 
snakes was, of course, perceived by Blake and Shelley, but it is more widely acknowledged 
nowadays, as a result of poems written since the war. See especially D. H. Lawrence’s 
Snake in Dial May 1922, Margaret Larkin’s A Snake Poem in Poetry June 1924, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s No Snake in Springtime in Poetry 1927, Margaret Emerson Bailey’s Higher 
Mathematics in Harpers July 1929, Kenneth Alling’s Water Snake in Poetry March 1933, 
and Robert Tristram Coffin’s Strange Holiness in Harpers July 1933. 

*” Yet since animals are only half-way to unconsciousness, a few poems have dwelt upon 
their capacity for pain or even for awkwardness. See Alice Corbin’s Trees and Horses in 
Dial Dec. 1920, Djuna Barnes’ Pastoral in Dial April 1920, Elinor Wylie’s Cold Blooded 
Creatures in New Republic Aug. 1921, Robert Hillyer’s Moo in New Republic Oct. 1923, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s The Old Mare in Dial Feb. 1924, Robert Frost’s The Cow in A pple 
Time in Mountain Interval (1924), Glenn Dresbach’s The Gnawing Mouse in Poetry Nov. 
1927, Janet Lewis’ Little Goat in New Republic Sept. 1930, Lew Sarett’s Coyote Brood in 
Poetry May 1931, Ellis Barrett’s Ostrich in Poetry Jan. 1932 and Lionel Wiggam’s Sharp 
Fear in Nation May 1934. 
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What wonder that our human pride was humbled? What wonder that 
in 1920 T.S. Eliot, already musing on the human Waste Land, gave the 
traditional symbol of the deathless nightingale new significance, as he 
posed it against an ancient and a modern murder? The public caught 
his mood and recalled his lines in Sweeney Among the Nightingales: 


The nightingales are singing near 
The convent of the Sacred Heart 
And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 
And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonored shroud. 


In the same year Djuna Barnes mused that the humblest animal forms 
would have the wit to survive the self-destructive human race.** Soon 
Robinson Jeffers,** Carl Sandburg, Archibald MacLeish, * and minor 
writers were making the same asseveration.” Finally, in 1928, it achieved 
its supremely beautiful expression in Edna St. Vincent Millay’s sonnet- 
sequence, Epitaph on the Race of Man.“ Musing on the ultimate destruc- 
tion of our planet, Miss Millay said: 

High on his naked rock the mountain sheep 

Will stand alone against that final sky. 


For she was sure that long before that day there would be nothing but 
the ruins of our steel towers to indicate that on this Earth there had 
once existed 

Most various man, cut down to spring no more, 

Before his prime, even in his infancy 

Cut down, and all the clamor that was he 

Silenced, and all the riveted pride he wore, 

A rusty iron column whose tall core 

The rains have tunneled like an aspen tree. 


Can poets comfort themselves by reflecting that during our little 
human interval we may hold in serene possession a beauty greater 
than that of animals, which the best of our race have achieved? Not in 
their present mood, for they feel that men cannot reproduce themselves 
exactly, as animals do. Shakespeare might beg the beautiful boy of his 
sonnets to beget sons that the future might possess his beauty, but we 

*8 Pastoral in Dial April 1920. 39 In The Cycle in Roan Stallion (1925). 

“ In Four Playthings of the Wind in Smoke and Steel (1920). 

See Streets in the Moon (1926) and The Hamlet of Archibald MacLeish (1928). 

“ See Robert McBlair’s Philosophy in New Republic Feb. 1928, Daniel Hickey’s The 
Victors in Harpers April 1932, Charles Norman’s Sapphic in Hound and Horn Winter 1930, 
and B. Raymond’s Homestead in Symposium July 1933. 

« In St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 1928. 
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think that no replica of the idol of Shakespeare’s heart is walking the 
earth today. And only less ephemeral are the beautiful things that men 
create. Edna St. Vincent Millay, piecing together some beautiful shards 
of a past civilization, cried out to the beauty of the birds, the flickers, 
above her, for consolation. But their beauty seemed to answer, “I cannot 
console the broken thing; I can only make it whole.’ The shards of the 
ancient pot crumble into dust, but the wonder of the under-wings of the 
flickers remains as bewilderingly burnished as when flickers flew above 
those early men at the time the pot was in the making. 

As a result of such brooding certain poets plunged headlong to the 
conviction that the race of man is in every way not superior but inferior 
to other animals. In 1922 D. H. Lawrence wrote of the snake that came 
up to drink out of his watering trough: 


Was it humility to feel so honored? 
I felt so honored.* 


And a whole book of his poems is filled with his envy of the possessions 
of various animals, from the “grand old lust” of the goat, to the exuber- 
ance of the turkey-cock.“ We human beings are divorced from the 
natural dignity and zest of animals, D. H. Lawrence felt, because we 
are in conflict with our own natures. As we have developed power of 
reflection, we have begun to lie to ourselves about our own desires, so 
that natural love and hate have degenerated into sentimentality. ‘“Who- 
ever walks a mile full of false sympathy,” he said, “walks to the funeral 
of the whole human race.” And again, 


When Jesus commanded us to love our neighbor 

He forced us to live a great lie or to disobey, 

For we can’t love anybody, neighbor or no neighbor, to order, 
And faked love has rotted our marrow. 


Most of the poets following Lawrence stressed human rationality as the 
cause of our artificiality and awkwardness. One remembers that Berg- 
son’s philosophy was very much in the air, after the war;*” and poets 


“ Pueblo Pot in The Buck in the Snow (1928). A sense of the greater permanence of 
animals is also expressed in Louise Driscoll’s The Owl in Poetry June 1923, James Rorty’s 
Now That These Two in Nation Sept. 1925, Theodore Momson’s The Swallows in Atlantic 
July 1926, Allen Tate’s Ditty in Nation June 1926, Joseph Auslander’s The Death of Adonis 
in Dial Feb. 1928, Hal White’s These Things Shall Stay in North American Review June 
1928, George Dillon’s Pigeons in Boy in the Wind (1927), Marian Canby’s Hermit Thrush 
in High Mowing (1932), David Cornel Dejong’s In Parting in Virginia Quarterly Review 
Oct. 1932 and F. Frost’s The Rocks in Woman of this Earth (1934). 

Snake in Dial May 1922. “ Birds and Beasts and Flowers (1923). 

* See his Creative Evolution (American ed. 1911). 
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were attracted to his conception of a stultifying rationality crusted over 
the vital impulse of our natures. 

In 1925 Robinson Jeffers attacked our human problem in People and 
a Heron and in Roan Stallion, and he returned to it in his later volumes. 
Our so-called human nature is a cramping vice upon nature, he asserted. 


Humanity is the mold to break away from, 
The crust to break through, 

The coal to break into fire, 

The atom to be split.* 


The science in which we trust is merely a wild fence-jumper, carrying 
our attention farther and farther from our desperate problems, and the 
most terrible perversions are only insane attempts to break through the 
human crust that has hardened over our live natures.** We are the one 
luckless race on “the starlit stone breast,’®* he feels, and our one hope 
of peace is to escape from one another and try to learn something from 
the free energy of hawks and stallions." 

More quietly Robert Frost asserted the same disbelief in the power 
of science to comfort us. Rational man, he says, is a caged bear 


That all day fights a nervous inward rage, 
The telescope at one end of his beat 
And at the other end the microscope.” 


And a still quieter poet, David Morton, was overwhelmed with envy 
of swans, as he watched their serenity, in contrast with our 


tortured labor at release 
From the dark chambers of tormented thought.® 


In 1926 Archibald MacLeish began a similar complaint against the 
unnaturalness and the dis-ease of human life. To Earth, he said, we are 
now “the outcasts, the intelligent,’’ and we are miserably conscious of 
our own awkwardness and futility.” 


We recognize ourselves by a wrong laugh, 

By a trick we have of resembling something. Otherwise 
There are strange words and a face in a mirror. We know 
Something we have forgotten too that comforts us.™ 


8 Roan Stallion (1925). 4° Roan Stallion (1925). 

8 An Artist in Cawdor (1929). 

5! See Roan Stallion (1925), Hurt Hawk in Nation Feb. 1928, Give Your Heart to the 
Hawks (1933), and Rock and Hawk in Scribners Jan. 1935. 

% The Bear in Nation April 1928. 

5° Two Swans in Nation March 1930. See also The Swan by E. Merrill Root in Forum 
Nov. 1933. % See Homo Sapiens and Free in Streets of the Moon (1926). 

® The Hamlet of Archibald MacLeish (1928). 
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The wistful comfort in that last sentence is the most characteristic and 
poetic note in MacLeish’s writing, from his first volume to his latest 
one, and it has been echoed by other poets. Raymond Holden, Mark 
Van Doren,*’ Frank E. Hill,5* John Hall Wheelock,®*® and most recently 
William Faulkner® have all comforted themselves with the dreamlike, 
uncertain hints in our natures of a time in the past when we were wholly 
in harmony with the Earth-life. To me the most lyrical of these com- 
plaints against human unnaturalness is Leonie Adams’ Lament of the 
Quarry, in which man is called “the Natureless creature that has con- 
fusion to his part.’’!.® 
It is paradoxical but natural, I suppose, that poets, lovers of words, 

should be in revolt against the instrument of the human reason, lan- 
guage. If rationality is a paralysis of nature, then language is a distor- 
tion of reality and should be abjured.™ And several poets do, in fact, 
denounce their own medium of communication. In 1925 Rolfe Hum- 
phries spoke against language as Against Fog, and sighed enviously: 

Where deer and panther go 

No gray vapor of nomenclature is, 

No film of title coats the colored bird.“ 


A few years later Hart Crane expressed the same envy: 


I dreamed that all men dropped their names and sang 
As only they can sing who.build their days 

With fin and hoof, with wing and sweetened fang, 
Struck free and holy in one Name always.® 


Recently Virginia Moore also, finding that every human hope, idea, 
and memory are rendered equivocal by words, has felt that animals are 
less handicapped :* 


% See Forest in New Republic June 1926 and Farewell to Simple Earth in New Republic 
May 1929. 57 See How Can Man in Nation May 1923 and Man in Dial Sept. 1927. 

8 See Black Magic in New Republic Sept. 1922. 

8 See Unison in Yale Review March 1932. 

9 See Over the World’s Rim in New Republic April 1933. 1 In Poetry March 1927. 

® See also Babette Deutsch’s Sonnet in Saturday Review May 1926, James Rorty’s 
Words for a Young Woman in Nation Sept. 1926, Harold Cook’s Against Heaven in New 
Republic Oct. 1929, Eunice Tietjens’ Revolt in Poetry Oct. 1930, and Robert Tristram 
Coffin’s Wild Bee’s Nest in Nation May 1934. 

3 A few poems praising rationality above animal dream-consciousness are Eunice Tiet- 
jens’ Neanderthal in Poetry July 1923, Enrique Martinez’ Wring the Neck of the Swan in 
Poetry June 1925, Mark Van Doren’s Farewell to Fields in Now the Sky (1928), Isador 
Schneider’s After Reading a History of Biology in Nation Oct. 1930, Babette Deutsch’s 
Brief Solace in Yale Review Dec. 1930, Elder Olson’s Thus Revealed in Poetry Oct. 1931, 
and Leila Jones’ Wings for the Intermediate in Saturday Review Oct. 1933. 

“ Against Fog in New Republic Nov. 1925. | % A Name for All in Dial April 1929. 

See Tell Me God in Nation Dec. 1931. 
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There’s no reproach to a bird; 
Whatever he does is right. 
There’s no mistake to be heard 
In his crying by night.*’ 


And she repeats: 
I would be shriven strict and fine 


Of a subtle lie 
Which birds know not.® 


And Conrad Aiken has shut himself up with this same problem for the 
last three years. Denouncing language, he does not use it the less. Now 
and again, in this magazine and that, appears a fragment of his brood- 
ing, under the invariable title Prelude. Our human world is “voice- 
shaped,”’ he laments.*® We falsify everything by expressing it. And our 
human trouble grows worse from one generation to the next, he laments, 
since each generation adds a further burden of verbal description to our 
notion of the world, which is passed on as tradition, to stand as a thicker 
screen between our descendants and the real world. 

Another group of poets, Elinor Wylie, T. S. Eliot,”° George Dillon, 
and Merrill Moore,” have conceived of our human trouble as due less 
to artificial rationality and stubborn language than to fatigue. It was 
natural, of course, that Elinor Wylie, in her mortal illness, should have 
been repelled by human frailty and should have felt that we experience 
the world less truly than the stronger animals do, with their “‘flesh of 
fiercer grain.’ She declared: 

From flesh refined to glass 
A god goes desertward, 
Astride a spotted pard, 
Between an ox and ass.” 


Again, looking at a lion, she became contemptuous of the power of 
human-beings to be unkind, even, and asked herself, of the nerve- 
tortured man who had offended her: 


Can this spider-web image hurt you? 
This ramshackle atomy lacking strength 
And brave commensurate virtue?” 


* Justified Bird in Nation Sept. 1928. 

88 If I Could Utter in Saturday Review April 1930. 

®° Prelude in Atlantic March 1933. 7 See The Waste Land (1922). 
™ See If I Could Speak in The Noise That Time Makes (1929). 

™ Minotaur in New Republic June 1923. 

™ Unfinished Ballad in Collected Poems (1932). 
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In the same mood George Dillon, in his Address to the Doomed, con- 
ceived of man as 

The weariest creature and the last, 

The sigh of God upon the seventh day, 


and he said to him: 
Of all living creatures you alone 
Surmise exclusion from the secret plan— 
You, with the cipher cut into your own 
Most unimaginable substance, man.” 


Such an attitude has led almost to a deification of the larger, stronger 
animals, much in the spirit of ancient religions. Some of the poems 
about cattle suggest the Zeus legends strongly.” A few poets comment 
on the resemblance of their feeling to that of the ancient Greeks and 
Assyrians, but more of our poetry in praise of cattle and bison,” goats” 
and stallions,”* does not seem to be consciously echoing classic legends, 


™ Much the same idea of human nature as a degeneration of animal vitality is in William 
Faulkner’s The Race’s Splendor and Man Comes, Man Goes in New Republic May 1933, 
and in Edgar Lee Masters’ Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the King Cobra in American 
Mercury Oct. 1932. 

% Poems about bulls and cows suggesting bulls and cows of Greek myths are Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s The Cows in Poetry May 1922 and Wm. Carlos Williams’ The Bull in Dial 
Feb. 1922. Several poems about swans recall the Zeus legend. See Yeats’ Leda and the 
Swan in Dial June 1924, Eda Walton’s Leda the Lost in New Republic Sept. 1930, Mary 
Butts’ Picus Martius in Hound and Horn Winter 1930, Oliver Gogarty’s Leda and the 
Swan in Atlantic March 1932, L. A. G. Strong’s Childless in New Republic Aug. 1932. 
Other poems treating the swan as a symbol of divinity are Yeats’ The State of the World 
in Dial Sept. 1921, John Finley’s The Swan of Tuonela in Scribner’s Dec. 1922, D. H. 
Lawrence’s The White Swan Swims in the Marshes of His Loins in Last Poems (1932), 
E. C. Jones’ Swans in Dial March 1926, Richard Morse’s This Swan in Dial Sept. 1927, 
E. C.’s Cygnus in Atlantic July 1930, Louis Untermeyer’s Transfigured Swan in New Re- 
public Oct. 1932, and Raymond Holden’s Still Summer Noon in New Republic March 1933. 

% See especially Joseph Auslander’s In Envy of Cows in New Republic May 1923, Vachel 
Lindsay’s The Ghosts of the Buffaloes and Flower Fed Buffaloes in Saturday Review March 
1925, Edwin Ford Piper’s Six Yoke in Poetry Feb. 1925, Ethel Scheffaner’s Herds at 
Evening in Poetry April 1927, Marie Luhr’s For a Few Hours in Nation Aug. 1928, L. A. G. 
Strong’s Evening Before Rain in Nation Dec. 1928, David McCord’s Prelude in Yale Re- 
view March 1929, Josephine Pinckney’s Pyrrinean Twilight in Saturday Review August 
1929, H. Boner’s Silence in New Republic Oct. 1931, and Julia Van der Veer’s A Cow in 
Poetry Aug. 1931. 

™ See especially Lydia Gibson’s Goats in Masses Anthology (1919), Louis Untermeyer’s 
Alpine in New Republic Oct. 1921, D. H. Lawrence’s He Goat and She Goat in Birds, Beasts 
and Flowers (1923), Lew Sarett’s Mountain Goat in Poetry Jan. 1929, Theodore Maynard’s 
Sunshine in Yale Review June 1929, and Yvor Winters’ Simplex Mundi in Dial 1929. 

78 See especially Yvor Winters’ The Resurrection in The Bare Hills (1925), Charles 
Woods’ Antonio Ploughs in Masses Anthology, Clifford Gessler’s Your Horses in Poetry 
May 1921, Berenice Van Slyke’s The Pomegranate in Dial Aug. 1924, Jose Chocano’s 
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but feeling its way back to independent perception of their rightness. 
Robinson Jeffers is more explicit than any other poet in this new tend- 
ency to deify animal energy. He returns again and again to his idea 
that the stallion and the hawk are the incarnation of God. In Roan 
Stallion the woman of the story, living in primitive conditions, is unable 
to conceive of God in the conventional Christian terms, and trying to 
tell a Bible story to her little girl, she finds her tongue tripping: ‘‘Mary 
was the stallion’s wife. What did I say? God’s wife.” And she can pic- 
ture the angels only as hawks. In another poem Jeffers asserts that the 
‘wild God of this world” has nothing to do with our anthropomorphic 
religions. He declares: 


You do not know him, you communal people, or you have forgotten him. 
Intemperate and savage, the hawk remembers him.”* 


And Jeffers adds, “‘I’d sooner, except for the penalties, kill a man than 
a hawk.’’ 

But I find this explicit myth-making by Jeffers less significant than 
the widespread conviction among poets that animals are wiser and more 
beautiful than we and that we can learn of them. Not that poets believe 
in bringing animals to us. Several poems describe the ruinous effect of 
the artificial human race on an animal’s natural beauty. The beast may 
even become infected with something of human awkwardness and 
falsity. Pet animals, caged animals, city sparrows, swans in city parks 


making “a peanut parody for peanut people,” these, poets usually treat 
with a measure of contempt.*! Natural animals, poets say, regard the 
race of man, and even the dog, won over to us, as outcasts.® Robert 
Tristram Coffin shows how the mere sight of a human being kills a 
fox’s ecstatic beauty: 


Such beauty was not meant for me 
With my dull eyes so close to see. 





Horses of the Conquistadors in Poetry June 1925, Frank Mitalsky’s Stallion in Poetry June 
1927, Ruth Pitter’s Virginal in Dial May 1928, Arthur Wilson’s Mona Almuth in Dial 
March 1929, Ruth Pitter’s A Hero in Dial Jan. 1929, and Thomas Ferril’s Jim Bridger in 
Hound and Horn April 1932. Rubinson Jeffers makes the stallion symbolic of God, George 
O’Neil and Frank Mitalsky of beauty, Lee Weber of imagination and of the swift-moving 
Earth, and Miriam de Ford of swift darkness. 

79 His latest book carrying this thesis is Give Y our Heart to the Hawks (1933). 

% Hurt Hawk. 

8 See Padriac Colum’s Jackdaw in New Republic April 1921, Frances Jenning’s Thunder 
Storm at the Zoo, Basil Thompson’s A Rhyme of Reasoning, Camilla Doyle’s The Town Rab- 
bit in Chapbook 1923, E. E. Cumming’s Poem I in Chapbook 1923, and Dorothy Leonard's 
Sparrow’s Lament in Atlantic April 1928. 

®™ See Dudley Poore’s Seven Poems in Dial Sept. 1922. 
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His eyes went out as in a gust; 
His beauty crumbled into dust. 


Then he faded at a stroke 
Like a dingy, melting smoke.* 


But the poets seem to hope that if we admire animal qualities intensely 
enough, we may perhaps put them on, as Indians, in their ceremonies, 
try to put on an animal’s nature. (Several poets of today are deeply 
impressed by Indian ceremonial.)™ 

What does this putting on of animal nature mean to the poet? It 
means, first of all, thirstily drinking up sensation. Poets, more than other 
men, must live for the qualities of their sensations, and a too practical, 
too cerebral life in our day is the chief reason why there has been the 
widespread worry lest the themes of poetry be exhausted. Poets have 
nervously asked, ‘What shall I write about?” instead of abandoning 
themselves to the intense awareness of the present moment which is 
poetry. Some of the most truly poetic of our animal-poems are those in 
which the poet vicariously enjoys taste, or scent, or temperature, or 
muscle-sensation as he believes that an animal enjoys them.® 


% Strange Holiness in Harpers July 1933. 

* Poems interpreting the Indian’s deification of animals are Lew Sarett’s Blue Duck in 
Poetry Nov. 1918, Mary Austin’s The Eagle’s Song in Poetry Jan. 1920, Lew Sarett’s 
Broken Bird in Poetry April 1921, Witter Bynner’s Buffalo Dance in Nation Sept. 1924, 
Lilian Spencer’s Pueblo Legend in Nation Jan. 1926, Witter Bynner’s Eagle Dance in New 
Republic July 1929. For poems praising the wisdom of living in conformity with the life of 
animals see Padriac Colum’s A Man Bereaved in New Republic Nov. 1925, Robinson 
Jeffers’ Fawn’s Foster Mother in Cawdor (1925), Maurice Leseman’s Sheep Herders in 
Poetry Oct. 1926, Raymond Holden’s Forest in New Republic June 1926, Jessica Nelson 
North’s Biography in Nation May 1927, Archibald MacLeish’s Hamlet (1928), Leslie 
Jennings’ Woodsman in New Republic July 1929, Frank E. Hill’s Black Magic, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s O Earth in Saturday Review June 1930, Grace Cromwell’s J Shall Walk in 
Scribner’s Oct. 1931, and Russell Beckwith’s White Drum Rolling in Poetry May 1933. 

% Poems showing the poet’s vicarious enjoyment of an animal’s sensations are Iris 
Tree’s The Frog in Poetry 1922, Joseph Auslander’s In Envy of Cows in New Republic 
May 1923, James Stephens’ Death in Dial Oct. 1924, Jake Falstaff’s The Cock in Nation 
July 1926, Raymond Holden’s The Linden Boughs in New Republic Jan. 1927, David 
McCord’s The Spider in Saturday Review Dec. 1927, John Crowe Ransome’s What Ducks 
Require in New Republic April 1927, Margaret Bailey’s Close to Earth in Harpers June 
1929, Edna Millay’s The Bobolink in The Buck in the Snow (1928), Stanley Kunits’ Skull 
of Ecstasy in Nation June 1930, Frances Frost’s Day and Bird in Commonweal May 1931, 
Howard Week’s What Furred Creature in Poetry Feb. 1931, Sonia Novak’s The Hunted 
Fox in Nation Jan. 1931, Kay Boyle’s Hunt in Nation March 1931, and Willard Maas’ 
Esoterics of the Fox in Poetry May 1933. Poems praising the senses of animals which human 
beings do not share are Elizabeth Coatsworth’s No Snake in Springtime in Poetry April 
1927, Robert Tristram Coffin’s The Hour of Moths in Saturday Review Feb. 1928 and Fire- 
Flies in Yale Review Spring 1929, Wade Van Dore’s High Heaven in New Republic Jan. 
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In the second place, it means, to most poets today, zestful endurance 
' of adversity. The favorite animals today arethose that endure storm and 
cold and desert bleakness. Of birds the overwhelming favorites are the 
harsh, strong ones—the gull,® the crow,®’ and the hawk.*®* Of other 
animals horses and dogs are favorites, to be sure, but equally favored 
are the deer,®® the fox,*® and the snake.*! Our human ways have been 
too soft, poets feel; they have caused us to go to pieces under adversity. 





1930, Frederick Prokosch’s Red Fox in Poetry Aug. 1930, Leigh Hane’s Screech Owls in 
Virginia Quarterly Review July 1932, and Robert Coffin’s The Spider in Saturday Review 
Jan. 1934. 

% The following poets have written about sea-gulls, in the last fifteen years: Kenneth 
Alling. Joseph Auslander, Leonie Adams, Winifred Bryher, Charles Ballard, Grace 
Conkling, Robert Coffin, Gladys Campbell, Hart Crane, Mary Caroline Davis, Mitchell 
Dawson. Clare Griffin, Amory Hare, D. H. Hickey, Robert Hillyer, Leslie Jennings, Ellen 
Jonson, Lawrence Lee Janet Lewis, Ruth Lechlichtner, John McCarthy, Corinna Marsh, 
Jeanette Marks, Scudder Middleton, Helene Magaret, Roselle Montgomery, Anne Mc- 
Cormick, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Charles Norman, Ezra Pound, James Rorty, Marshall 
Schacht, L. A. G. Strong, Sara Teasdale, Louis Untermeyer, Agnes Welch, Edmund Wilson, 
Elinor Wylie, Kathleen Young. 

87 Poems about crows are Louise Bogan’s The Crows in Body of this Death (1923), 
Anthony Wynn’s He Wove His Nest in the Portico in Dial Oct. 1923, Marjorie Meeker’s 
Winter Harvest in New Republic March 1927, E. Clark Stillman’s Crows in Poetry June 
1928, Louis Untermeyer’s Business of Ravens in Poetry March 1928, Archibald MacLeish’s 
Immortal Autumn in Yale Review Sept. 1929, and 1892-19 in Streets of the Moon (1926), 
Robert McAlmon’s The Crow in Hound and Horn Winter 1930, Orrick Johns’ Winter 
Voices in Poetry Jan. 1931, Robert Coffin’s Rejuvenation in Forum Nov. 1932, Mark Van 
Doren’s Rain Crow in Spring Thunder (1924), Merrill Moore’s A Lady is Buried Here in 
The Noise That Time Makes (1929) and Frances Frost’s Afternoon and Crow in Blue 
Harvest (1931), Robert Frost’s Dust of Snow in New Hampshire (1923), and A. D. M. 
Smith’s Crows in Poetry July 1934. 

88 Of the forty-eight poems praising the hawk the most important are John Hall Wheel- 
ock’s The Fish Hawk Scribners Nov. 1922, Raymond Knister’s The Hawk Poetry April 
1924, Aline Kilmer’s Falcon Poetry Oct. 1924, Frances Frost’s Stoic, Poem for Youth, Day, 
Against Doom, The Inarticulate, Hawk in Blue Harvest (1931), Marion Canby’s Delivered 
of My Life in Yale Review March 1930, Helen MacAfee’s Bird of Passage in New Republic 
Aug. 1930, Robinson Jeffers’ Roan Stallion, Hurt Hawks, The Bird with the Dark Plumes, 
and Give Your Heart to the Hawks (1933), and Day-Lewis’ Magnetic Mountain I. 

8° Poems treating the deer symbolically are Dudley Poore’s They Ride Through the Olive 
Garden in Dial Oct. 1920, Donald Davidson’s Wild Game in Nation June 1926, Niven 
Busch’s Silver Hunting in Saturday Review Nov. 1926, Charles James’ Song in Poetry 
Jan. 1926, Herbert Cook’s The Stag in New Republic Sept. 1928, Hervey Allen’s Pre- 
dicament in Yale Review Sept. 1929, William Jeffrey’s The Golden Stag in Dial April 1929, 
Elder Olson’s The Quarry in Poetry July 1930, Robert McAlmon’s Fortuno Carraccioli in 
Poetry Feb. 1931, and Frederick Prokosch’s Persian Idyl in Harpers April 1932. Alto- 
gether, fifty poems about deer have been published since 1920. 

* T have found twenty-two poems about the fox. 
" T have found forty-three poems about the snake. 
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No wonder that Archibald MacLeish finds the harsh cry of the crow in 
autumn one of the highly significant and memorable things in his life, 
or that Frances Frost and Robinson Jeffers find hurt hawks the most 
admirable things in the world. Strengthen us so that we can suffer with 
intensity and dignity, seems to be the poet’s prayer. 

It is significant that the most convincing pictures of animal ecstasy 
portray the hunted deer and the hunted fox. Today’s poetry has none 
of the overstrained pity that was so popular in the past. The continual 
danger in a wild animal’s existence—life beating against death at every 
moment—is what gives it intense awareness that rises to ecstasy. That 
being the case, danger of death is not the torturing thing that it has 
seemed to the fevered imagination. This is the most tonic note in the 
new poetry. Poets face the cruelty in animal life squarely, and praise 
it.” “The fierce, sane cruelty of life” before it is distorted by the brain’s 
sick fevers, simply means single-minded intensity of life, they say.™ 
So Mr. Coffin describes the ecstasy of the hunted fox: 

He came down the road on feet 

Quiet and fragile, light as heat. 
His ears were conscious, whetted darts; 
His eyes had small flames in their hearts. 
The preciousness of life and breath 
Glowed through him as he outran death. 


This poem, Strange Holiness, is to me one of the most poetic and signifi- 


® For poems recognizing cruelty and suffering in animal nature see J. H. Wheelock’s 
To a Fishhawk Scribner’s Nov. 1922, Robinson Jeffers’ Birds in Nation Sept. 1925, and 
Hurt Hawks in Nation Feb. 1928, Amy Lowell’s To Winky, Robert Coflin’s Golden Falcon 
in Saturday Review Feb. 1927 and Rura Cano in The Yoke of Thunder (1932), D. H. 
Lawrence’s Humming Bird in Nation Oct. 1923, Elinor Wylie’s Ejaculation in Collected 
Poems (1932), Florence Small’s To a Cat in Harpers Jan. 1928, Evelyn Scott’s Cat in Na- 
tion July 1929, Helene Magaret’s To a Lover in Poetry May 1930, Marie Welch’s Owl in 
New Republic Sept. 1930 and For a Somewhat Strange Sadness in New Republic Oct. 1929 
and The Quiet Meadow in New Republic Aug. 1931, Langston Hughes’ Dying Beast in 
Poetry Oct. 1931, George Dillon’s Address to the Doomed in The Flowering Stone (1931), and 
Marianne More’s Bird-Witted in New Republic Jan. 1936. 

% For poems praising the energy of animals see Amory Hare’s The Unconquered in At- 
lantic Jan. 1920, James Mackereth’s Es pied in Poetry Oct. 1924, James Rorty’s Bird Music 
in Nation Oct. 1925, Joseph Auslander’s Mood in North American Review April 1924, In 
Time of Desolation in New Republic 1924, and Ulysses in Autumn in Harpers March 1926; 
Virginia Moore’s Escape in Scribner’s July 1925, Jean Starr Untermeyer’s Dew on a Dusty 
Heart in Saturday Review Nov. 1929, Agnes Gray’s Ducks and Heron in Harpers Jan. 
1930, Frances Frost’s History of Passage and Poem for Youth in Blue Harvest (1931), 
Marjorie Seiffert’s The Name of Life in Scribner’s May 1932, Marian Canby’s Timid One, 
in High Mowing (1932), Belle Turnbull’s Above Timberline in Saturday Review Sept. 1933, 
Robert Francis’ Fall in Virginia Quarterly Review July 1933. 
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cant of all the poems about animals. In an equally beautiful poem, Crysta/ 
Moment, Mr. Coffin returns to the same theme, the ecstasy of hunting 
and hunted creatures. Asa child, he is watching a deer pursued by hounds: 


I saw the crystal drop of light 

In his eyes turned dark with fright, 
I saw the forest’s holiness 

On him like a fierce caress. 


In his wake the hot hounds churned, 

They stretched their muzzles out and yearned. 
They cried no more, but swam and throbbed; 
Hunger drove them till they sobbed. 


Life and death upon one tether 

And running beautiful together. 
There is healing for the spirit in considering this ecstatic awareness of 
life that seems to arise from the cruelty in the animal world. The poet, 
bruised and strained by pity past the breaking point, can no longer 
tolerate sentimental poetry of “the little hunted hare,” that Ralph 
Hodgson popularized at the beginning of our century. There is no denial 
nowadays of suffering in the animal world—in fact there is insistence on 
it—but there is a bracing doctrine that to live with self-forgetful energy 
as hunter and hunted is preferable to egotistical cringing in a shelter. 

The animal is for the time being a deification of qualities that men 
have been afraid to worship before: ruthless intensity, unbridled 
energy, unhindered sensation, disregard of reason, abandonment of 
anxiety for the future. Probably men would still be afraid to proclaim 
their allegiance to such qualities if they were not incarnate in animals. 
One is reminded of the rustic in the Elizabethan drama who enjoyed a 
cozy friendship with his old dog, even though he realized that the devil 
had taken the dog for his familiar. These qualities that the poets thirst 
for lose their demonic and terrifying quality as we see them incarnate 
in the beautiful and innocent birds and beasts. 

I suspect that a persun of common sense would remark after all this 
that poets are idealizing animals beyond all recognition, and woul: 
voice his conviction that animals enjoy little of the felicity ascribed to 
them by these carpers at the human race. And a person combining 
common sense with erudition, if that is possible, would doubtless have 
much to say of this being an old philosophy under a new coating. In 
poets’ nostalgia for their natural life in the earlier stages of evolution, 
such a person would see a refurbishing of Rousseau’s myth of men’s 
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felicity before the Social Contract, or of Plato’s myth of our prenatal 
bliss free of our bodily fetters, or of the Hebrew myth of Eden. It is an 
old mythology, of course, cropping up perennially within many a fence 
erected against it. But I am chiefly interested in the fact that the new 
turn given to it, the new idealization of animals, is as earnestly believed 
as any old mythology was believed in its time. Like any other myth- 
ology, it has grown out of the science and special problems of its day. 


ELIZABETH ATKINS 
University of Minnesota 





XIX 
TOWARD A MODERN HUMANISM 


(READ under the title ““Main Types of Literaturwissenschaft: A Critical Survey 
and a New Approach,” at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting, in Philadelphia, 1934, 
—Ed.) 


MODERN humanism would be a mode of life controlled by an 

active aspiration to adjust present conditions to the highest inter- 
ests and values of, personality. It would be three-fold, involving (1) the 
physical-biological orgarism, (2) the powers finding expression in letters 
and the arts, and (3) the social, ethical, religious, political and economic 
beliefs, theories, interests, and circumstances by which personality is 
affected. The principle of integral unity—which is the central theme of 
this essay and the ultimate measure of the reality, validity, and value 
pertaining to the ideal of humanity here projected—demands an unre- 
mitting endeavor to combine and harmonize those three main parts of 
personal being. Culture is an ultimate personal unity of values. 

The present essay is concerned with the part represented by letters and 
the arts in a philosophy of culture. 

In his Academic Illusions in the Field of Letters and Arts, the present 
writer traced, by the criteria of identical premises, the countless academic 
theories of letters and the arts to three fundamental types, namely, 
rationalistic-romantic metaphysics, factualism, and the writer’s own 
theory of the integral unity of meaning in the individual work of art. By 
direct application of the criteria developed in that essay it should be 
possible to identify readily any new theory either as a variant of one of 
the three or as a combination among them. 

This necessarily scant paper begins where Academic Illusions leaves 
off. After a terse summary of the three fundamental types of theory, with 
a few additions drawn chiefly from the representative collective volume 
entitled: Die Philosophie der Literatur-wissenschaft, hrg. von Emil 
Ermatinger, Berlin, 1930, (quoted in the following as Erm.), it limits it- 
self to applications, with examples, of the three theories to three crucial 
topics; namely, the relations of form and meaning; the event of the ex- 
perience and its embodiment in a work of literature, or ‘“Erlebnis and 
Dichtung;” and the relations of history and criticism. 

The common substance of the discussion may be described best as 
concerned with the essential meaning of a work of creative literature or 
poetry or, still more simply, as meaning in poetry and the characteristic 
bearings of the three fundamental types of theory on the conception, 
evidence, and interpretation and communication of that meaning.’ 
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Rationalistic-romantic metaphysics —Rationalistic metaphysics iden- 
tifies definitions in terms of verbal classification, which it calls concepts, 
exclusively with the ultimate substance of truth, knowledge, and value; 
and the process of deductive subordination of all the materials of knowl- 
edge, from concepts or universals to the data of sensation and percep- 
tion and to states of feeling, which it regards as pertaining to a separate 
world of the “senses,” under a supposedly absolute “summum genus,” 
named The Reason, exclusively with abstract, that is to say, with the 
most inclusive and the highest mode of knowledge. That Reason is 
asserted to be antecedent and exterior to all “‘concrete” experience; to 
be, indeed, the absolute precondition of any possible experience. It is, 
as it were, the gatekeeper of consciousness, determining beforehand 
what guises are to be assumed by external reality before admission to 
the presence of the mind. 

The psychology of rationalistic metaphysics is the so-called faculty 
psychology. In its final modern development it was reduced to three 
main faculties; namely, the reason, or the faculty of knowledge; the 
will, or the ethical faculty; and “feeling” or “approbation,” or the 
faculty involving judgment, including judgment of the beautiful. Be- 
sides these there remained, however, an indefinite number of lesser 
faculties, such as memory, imagination, taste, intuition. Rationalistic 
metaphysics, by the apriorism and absolutism of its supreme generic 
terms, involves an absolute dualism between “mind” and “nature,” 
between concepts or universals and particulars or individuals, between 
thought and perception. 

Concepts, i.e., deductive definitions, alone are timeless and spaceless. 
In these terms there appears a combination of two irreconcilable con- 
tradictions. Both, duration throughout and beyond time, and absolute 
absence of duration, are named eternity; and both, extension through- 
out and beyond space, and absolute absence of extension, are named 
infinity. Either the positive or the negative, but not both sides of these 
two pairs of opposites can be true within the same universe of dis- 
course. 

The romantic movement of the eighteenth century followed the 
naturalistic revolt against rationalism in substituting “feeling,’’ that 
is, immediate total individual sensitivity, for the process of the‘‘reason.” 
But the metaphysicians of the first romantic school relapsed from the 
main movement, which was represented by a long succession of creative 
poets, dramatists, and novelists of a high rank, into the theoretical 
technique of rationalism. Instead of developing, as did the creative 
writers, the positive elements of their fundamental term, “feeling,” 
they defined “feeling” mainly as the dialectic negative of “reason,” 
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and produced merely a minus-rationalism besides the Kantian plus- 
rationalism. © 

This theoretical confusion and relapse has proved fatal to modern 
neorationalism and neoromanticism, which are or is—there is no essen- 
tial difference between them—the substance of the philosophy of the 
modern “science of letters.” It has imposed upon the latter as its funda- 
mental criterion the antithesis of “rationality-irrationality,” in which 
“rationality” is identified with the rationalistic technique of deductive 
classification derived from Kant and Hegel, and “irrationality” with 
all the mental processes essential to total individual unity—one of the 
most distressing instances of a merely verbal pseudo-synthesis to be 
found in modern thought. Herbert Cysarz, for instance, bases his theory 
of periodicity in literary science upon the “superindividual-rationa|” 
(geistige) principle as opposed to the “individual-irrational”’ (Erm., 12°). 

The antithesis of “‘rationality-irrationality” has prevented the ruling 
academic theories of letters from developing any fundamentally new 
ideas such as were produced in many fields of thought during the nine- 
teenth century. The rationalistic-romantic philosophy of literature has 
been able to incorporate in its modes of thought, which have remained 
essentially those of Kant and Hegel, Fichte and Schelling, only variants 
of the same notions, such as the historian Ranke’s theory of absolute, 
divine, teleological ideas as the primary forces of history; Goethe's 
theories of the “demonic” and of psychic “polarity”; Nietzsche’s 
antithesis of the Dionysian and the Apollinian, that is to say, of the 
“unconscious,”’ elemental impulses, the intoxication and spontaneity of 
passion, the primary creative powers of man, associated with the ancient 
brain stem, on the one hand, and the principle of order, moderation, 
harmony, deliberate control, or the secondary, more recent powers of 
the mind, on the other. It adopted, further, Dilthey’s theory of absolute 
personality with its mysticism of “genius” conceived as a “demonic” 
type of being, and Dilthey’s extension of the rationalistic dualism to 
the dualism of “Erlebnis” anda “‘Dichtung,” that is, to that of the event 
of an experience and the poetic expression of it; and a number of lesser 
variants taken over from classic rationalism and romanticism. 

This psychology of the “unconscious” has built a bridge from the 
traditional rationalistic-romantic metaphysics to psycho-analysis. Jung’s 
mystical doctrine—it is almost a religion—of the “unconscious,” the 
“Urvision” or absolutely primary, unanalyzable, indefinable vision of 
an ultimate reality, which seems to approach closely to the psychology 
of Gestalt, has made a forceful impression. Such a “real symbol,’ in 
which the limitation of temporal, individual consciousness finds a 
“needed compensation,” has an obvious kinship with rationalistic- 
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romantic metaphysics. Jung has contributed an interesting article on 
“Psychologie und Dichtung” to the semi-official body of the theory of 
the “science of letters” )rought together in Ermatinger’s volume (Erm.., 
315-330). 

Others have shown an inclination toward the more factualistic and 
robust libido of Freud’s theory. Alfred Adler’s “Individual Psychology,” 
on the other hand, a psychology based on the inferiority complex, has 
apparently not yet entered very far into the “‘science of letters.” 

Still another type of psychology has recently succeeded in forcing a 
somewhat reluctant door. It is the doctrine of ‘Bios-Eros-Soul,” the 
antagonist of ““Logos-Reason”’ (Geist), founded by Ludwig Klages and 
adopted by Ernst Bertram, the biographer of Nietzsche, and by Prinz- 
horn. This is a deliberately irrationalistic, biological-mystical doctrine 
which has appropriated many of Nietzsche’s antirationalistic theories. 
It rests on the old dialectic antithesis of reason and feeling (logos and 
soul) and of spontaneity and mechanism, and is therefore, after all, in 
spite of its strange terminology, only another variant of minus-rational- 
ism. This doctrine has been applied, in Volume xx of the Goethe-Jahr- 
buch, recently published, to interpretations of Schiller’s poetry and 
philosophy. Its essential character is sufficiently set forth by one ex- 
ample: In Deubel’s interpretation of Schiller’s Hymn to Joy, enthusiasm 
becomes “orgiasm”’; “joy ecstasy,’’ and the expansive vision of a rap- 
turous Olympian fervor is sensationalized into a Dionysian fury. 

Factualism.—Factualism in the theory of literature is so well known, 
for the moment though in abeyance, that it requires bare mention. 
It rests ultimately on the belief that objective facts are the decisive 
constituents of meaning in literature and the arts, and that therefore 
the study of literature must consist in the conversion of its terms into 
terms of literal fact. Factualism reads detached factual data directly 
into the elements of literary meaning, and conversely, elements of liter- 
ary meaning directly into actuality, as, for instance, the factualistic 
interpreters of Werther’s Leiden have done since its appearance. Together 
with rationalistic-romantic metaphysics it has done more to force pre- 
conceived, false, and trivial notions into the meanings of works of litera- 
ture than have all the naive minds who have kept themselves free from 
the bonds of false techniques and the distractions of irrelevant learning 
and its obsessions sufficiently to respond vigorously and spontaneously, 
unterrified by the academic switch, to their own undivided poetic 
impressions. 

The theory of integral unity of meaning in poetry—The theory of in- 
tegral unity has been developing since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Its first modern emergence was the movement of naturalism, 
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which represented the revolt of a new individualism against the author- 
itarianism and “‘super-individualistic” formalism of rationalism. Its cen- 
tral articles of belief were the ultimate reality and autonomy of the 
individual, considered as an integral whole, and the motivation of con- 
duct by the total push of spontaneous individual impulse. “‘Gefiih] ist 
alles” in the meaning of the Urfaust, but not of the romantic meta- 
physics of twenty years later, and Goethe’s passage of the “‘flame-fused 
indissoluble wholeness” of personality, which is the central theme of 
Wilhelm Meister, together with Goethe’s saying: “A good man through 
his obscure impulse always knows the right way,” contain the gist of 
the naturalistic doctrine. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of this subject which 
has been discussed at some length in Academic Illusions. Suffice it to 
add that Herder’s theory of personality and culture overcame the latent 
absolutism of the naturalistic theory by establishing the organic-genetic 
and historical relations of integral personality. Herder developed the 
modern conception of biological and cultural environment. A score of 
years later, creative romanticism, in opposition to the metaphysics of 
the first romantic school, which, in order to produce a theory of spirit- 
ualistic absolutism, relapsed into the Kantian system, formed the third 
stage of the theory of integral unity. It elaborated and embodied in its 
poetic work the characteristic elements, processes, and motions of inte- 
gral “feeling” with an unsurpassed fineness and distinction of under- 
standing and utterance. 

The theory of integral unity and its identification with the principle 
of personality as the source of meaning in poetry and the arts, which is 
elaborated in this paper, is not basically a metaphysics, or a psychology, 
or a deductive system of reality or value. It proceeds from the simpie 
assumption, not loaded with any ulterior implications, that the primary 
meaning of a work of art consists in the integral relations of the parts 
and the whole of its utterance. Such relations involve necessarily an 
inherent focus of unity. A legitimate analysis and interpretation of this 
meaning must begin by excluding all secondary relations or elements 
of meaning, whether those elements be concepts or ideas of any sort, or 
factual data. 

The unity of meaning in a work of poetry is a self-contained mental 
organism. Its parts cannot be brought into direct vital relations with 
parts of external reality without involving its whole. It cannot receive, 
without violence and vital injury, any elements of meaning, such as 
ideas or facts, different in structure from itself, any more than a physical 
organism could receive into its system an increase of, say, fat or muscle 
by means of incisions through which lumps of fat or muscle were thrust 
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into its frame. External elements do not enter it directly but only 
through assimilation by the whole. The failure to grasp this integral 
wholeness of meaning in poetry is one of the fundamental shortcomings 
of rationalism and factualism. 

This organic view of poetry does not, any more than the biological 
view of the physical organism, imply that a work of poetry is a solipsis- 
tic ultimate, an absolute without relations to the remainder of the uni- 
verse of the mind. It does not imply that the meaning of a work of 
poetry may not have metaphysical, factual, biological, psychological, 
sociological, ethical, mathematical, and any other sort of ulterior rela- 
tions. It implies only that the meaning of a work of poetry enters into 
such relations as an integral whole and that its elements cannot be 
detached from their integrality in order to be identified directly and 
atomically with the elements constituting the various types of meanings 
and relations which are external to the poetic meaning. It signifies that 
all other meanings and relations are secondary to the integral meaning 
of a work of poetry; that the latter alone is the primary meaning and 
that all the others have to bide their time until the primary meaning 
has been determined within its relations of integral unity as fully and 
precisely as possible. It furnishes thus a principle by which fundamental 
criteria of poetic analysis can be established. 

The principle of wholeness and unity of poetic meaning, being integral, 
cannot be a separate element to be added to, or taken away from, the 
other elements of meaning without affecting the essence of them all, 
but must be inherent within the structure and functions of each part 
and the whole. This involves the far-reaching conclusion that the essential 
meaning of a work of poetry can never be isolated or separately formulated, 
that is to say, that it cannot be a concept or a detached idea, or a fact. 
With reference to the essential meaning of poetry, concepts or ideas or 
facts can be only names or labels of theme or of subject or of supposed 
intention of the poet. They are essentially like entries upon a card cata- 
log, whose purpose is external identification only. 

The integrality of meaning presents itself as a principle having a 
substance apart from all modes of separate determination, whether those 
modes be processes of verbal definition or of factual ascertainment, of 
conceptual logic or of mechanistic causality. It compels the conclusion 
that the ultimate principle of integral unity is indistinguishable from 
the relations of motion which are called spontaneity. Spontaneity, how- 
ever, is the principle of personality. Personality is individual spontan- 
eity. Hence, poetry and art, embodying the principles of integral unity 
and wholeness, or the principle of individual spontaneity, must be con- 
sidered as the highest form of abstract expression of personality. 
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Let us note that we are not now concerned with a transcendenta! 
soul-principle existing before and after and beyond the integral meaning 
of a work of art, or with a principle of a universal life-force, or with any 
other kind of metaphysical hypostasis, but solely with the ultimate 
identity of the conception of integral unity with that of spontaneity 
and personality. These are strictly structural terms calling for no rela- 
tions of non-structural, external existence or entity. 

Personality and spontaneity, then, however otherwise they may also 
be interpreted, are structurally similar to the integral unity of meaning 
in a work of art. The relationship must, however, not be understood, 
as will be seen later, as a merely psychological one. 

Analysis of a work of poetry.—The theory of integral unity involves 
a characteristic conception of poetic analysis. That analysis has to be 
concerned with the integral relations of unity of meaning within the 
poetic utterance. This necessity has never been realized or respected by 
rationalism or factualism. Rationalism, guided by its inherent dualism, 
according to which poetic thought and utterance are not “rational,’’ 
treats analysis of poetry as a process of rationalization, that is, as a 
process of transferring elements of meaning from their proper relations 
of integral unity within the poem to the primarily external, invariant 
relations of conceptual definition and classification, in which their essen- 
tial significances are lost. Factualism proceeds similarly, substituting the 
external, invariant relations of factual data for the relations of integra! 
unity. 

It is to be regretted that even Robert Petsch, who in his valuable 
essay on “Die Analyse des Kunstwerks” (Erm., 240-276) makes many 
penetrating and true observations, is yet ultimately thwarted by the 
overwhelming academic rationalistic-romantic dualism of “rationality- 
irrationality.” 

True poetic analysis is the opposite of the traditional academic types. 
It does not start from the assumption that the integral meaning of a 
work of poetry is an inferior ineaning, insufficiently clear, incomplete, 
and insufficiently universal or “abstract”; and that it has to be displaced 
by a more rational, lucid and true meaning contained within a different 
type of mental structure and utterance, which can be reached only by 
breaking the integral unity of the whole and its parts and the central 
focus. On the contrary, it is primarily concerned with discovering, pre- 
serving, setting forth, illuminating clearly and in proper proportion and 
emphasis each part in its integral relations to every other part and to 
the whole. Instead of taking the parts of the utterance out of their con- 
text, true poetic analysis opens fresh paths into the contextual relations, 
that is, into the deeper recesses of the structure of the poetic meaning. 
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Thus, at the conclusion of its task, it introduces the integral poetic 
meaning, fully mastered and seen through as a unique creation of the 
poetic mind, to minds intent on comprehending new meanings rather 
than on reducing them to the ancient, changeless labels of classified ex- 
perience. By this integral method of analysis uncreative minds can learn 
to share truly in the creative understanding, potencies, and joys of the 
poets. 

A work of poetry is a work of art in words. Its meaning is contained 
primarily in the integral unity of the significances conveyed by words 
and their combinations and movements. The analysis of that meaning 
must concern itself with all the parts taken by the words in the structure 
of that meaning. Among those parts are not only the verbal notations 
and connotations, but the sounds, the movements, the inherent tempos, 
and all the lesser associations and motive powers of words. 

There arise at this point a group of questions which may seem to 
threaten the theory of primary, integral meanings. The linguists may 
object that the true meaning of words can be found only through 
linguistic science and that therefore poetic analysis must begin with 
scientific definitions and derivations of the words of a poem. The answer 
to the objection is obvious. The meanings of words established by science 
are the invariants or relative constants which are equally valid for any 
context and therefore non-essential to the integral meanings of poetry. 
The poet may use dictionaries, but he does so only in search for new 
possibilities of integral meaning in new poetic contexts. 

Similar objections raised by philosophers, factualists, or psychologists, 
or by any of the representatives of the physical or social sciences call 
for similar replies. Their meanings are primarily invariants of generali- 
zation, whereas the meanings of poetry and the arts are determined by 
unique integrality of relations within a closed whole. 

Unity of meaning and form.—The principle of integral unity includes 
the unity of meaning, or content, and form. The integrality of the poetic 
idea is its consequent. Both rationalistic-romantic metaphysics and 
factualism must assume a dualism of meaning and form. They seek the 
substance, validity, and value of the elements of poetic meaning in 
concepts or facts of which the poetic elements are supposed by them to 
be mere variants or imitations. If concepts or facts were really the 
fundamental elements of meaning in poetry, they could not grow or 
diminish in clarity and truth, gain or lose in potency, improve or dete- 
riorate in validity together with the development of the poem. They 
would be the same at the end of the creative process as at the beginning, 
fixed formule and prescriptions for a merely technical skill. They can- 
not be organic parts of the poetic meaning. They cannot be poetic ideas 
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because they are alien to the integrality of structure which is essential 
to poetic ideas. They are, with relation to meaning in poetry, invariants, 
belonging to another universe of discourse, having other criteria of evi- 
dence, validity, and value. 

As to form, rationalistic-romantic metaphysics can only fall back on 
the traditional faculty-psychology, postulating an undemonstrable com- 
partment of the mind in which by a mystical process the “absolute, 
universal, necessary” laws of form are produced. Factualism, on the 
other hand, finds its rules of form in the actual shapes of the objects to 
be imitated. 

There is an anciént error in the traditional conception of form and the 
relations of form to meaning. That conception can be traced back to the 
Aristotelian term eidos. Eidos, in all the traditional translations since 
scholasticism, is rendered as form. In reality it means invariably in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics as well as in his Physics “definition of species.”’ 
It is merely a term of kind in classification and does not refer to artistic 
shape or shape-form as such. It serves to identify each individual object 
as a member of a species found in nature, together with its typical, but 
not its individual, shape or morphé. Aristotle’s eidos is a strictly matter- 
of-fact term of definition, involving no hypostatic implications such as 
were injected by mediaeval theologians into it and into related terms. 

A few other Aristotelian terms have to be included in an interpretation 
of eidos. They are techné, hylé, and to hypokeimenon. Techné is always 
mistranslated as art. It means merely “expert technical skill.” Aristotle 
applies it equally to a practicing physician, to a sculptor producing a 
statue, to a ship’s carpenter making a rudder, and to a steersman using 
the rudder. In the Nicomachean Ethics (v1, 4) he defines it as hexis tis 
meta logou poiétiké; “‘a habit of production in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of logic.” He differentiates it from empeiria, which is “empirical 
skill,” or the rule of thumb, and deals with unrelated objects only. 
Techné is the name of an inference drawn from observations of identical 
elements in different individual activities. It signifies that grade of skill 
which satisfies the eidos or concept of species. Hylé means primarily 
“material,”’ like brass or wood. In its use as the universal, “matter,” 
it has been misinterpreted throughout the scholastic tradition as an 
entity transcending matter-of-fact reality. In the Aristotelian sense it is 
only the “summum genus” constituted by the elements which are com- 
mon to all the different kinds of material found in nature. It has not 
merely “extension,” but the power of kinésis, or motion, change, and 
development. To hypokeimenon, or “substratum,” has been similarly 
inflated with hypostatic elements. 

The traditional misunderstanding of eidos has been responsible for the 
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confusion exhibited by the neo-classical and pseudo-classical theories of 
art, especially by those characteristic of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century rationalism. “Representative of species” or “typical” was con- 
founded with “ideal,” typical form with beauty as such, and, inevi- 
tably, meaning in art, with allegorical inference. The naturalistic move- 
ment of the eighteenth century opened the revolt of modern theory of 
art against the entire classicalistic tradition. 

Aristotle’s conceptions of the fundamental terms of metaphysics are 
more sound than those of his successors. He defines metaphysics as ‘‘the 
science that is concerned with the theory of being as such and of that 
which pertains to it as such”: epistémé hé thedrei to on hé (adv.) on kai 
ta toutd (dat.) hyparchonta kath’ hauto.' With him, the primary source of 
all the data of reality is sense-perception, regarded as a matter-of-fact, 
undivided process of awareness. The medieval theologians rejected 
matter-of-fact reality as a primary datum and placed before it and 
above it postulates of a supersensual truth, which they regarded as 
absolute, spiritual certainties. These spiritualistic hypostases have re- 
mained basic elements in all the subsequent systems of philosophy which 
made a virtue of their cardinal defect by styling themselves “idealistic.” 
A few pretentious words were enough to make the world believe that 
absence of tangible evidence is a supreme, divinely privileged evidence. 

If we free ourselves from such spurious hypostatic importations we 
come to the conclusion that Aristotle in his use of eidos in his Physics 
and Metaphysics was concerned only with that element which is essential 
to matter-of-fact definition of species and not with any distinctive con- 
cept of poetic-artistic form. Artistic form, as well as artistic meaning, 
is ultimately unique. It cannot be defined in terms of deductive classifi- 
cation, or of concepts or universal ideas, but only in terms of integral 
unity or of structural ideas. The inability of the rationalistic mode of 
thought to grasp the relations of integral uniqueness accounts for the 
age-old notion, which is as arbitrary as it is fixed, that only deductive 
classification can produce ideas and knowledge. 

Poetic movement as the product of the unity of meaning and form.—A de- 
tailed discussion of the integral unity of meaning and form would re- 
quire an analytic presentation of a large number of typical illustrations 
and fill several chapters. This paper will offer only one type of example, 
namely that which illustrates the dependence of structural movement 
in poetry, one of the most important elements in poetry, on that unity. 

To the creative German romanticists, who followed the first romantic 
school at the end of the eighteenth century, “feeling” was not, as to their 
brethren, the metaphysicians, mainly a minus-reason. It was a positive 


1 Metaphysics, tv (T), 1. 
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principle, whose essential elements were creative and followed a clear 
and consistent course of development. In the unequalled succession of 
lyrical poets, the romantic feeling showed a finesse, a variety, a sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness and an inward grace of emotional response, a 
simple spontaneity of temperamental rhythm, which brought an epochal 
renewal of imaginative life. 

In the drama the spontaneities of rhythmical movement determining 
the succession of moods, the temperamental flow and ebb, the surprising 
alternations among emotional states, served not only purposes of lyrical 
interludes in the action, but became fundamental parts of structure and 
motivation in the dramatic action. Kleist clearly recognized and was the 
first to use, both in his dramas, especially in Penthesilea, and in Michael 
Kolhaas, his most important novel, the three fundamental forms of 
temperamental movement, namely, continuous intensification to the 
breaking-point, abrupt rebound into an opposite state, and rhythmic 
waves of mood. In Penthesilea exclusively temperamental fluctuations 
are the moving force of the entire dramatic structure. The action pro- 
ceeds in three principal propulsions, successively intensified and joined 
together by scenes which represent the conditions of rebound and re- 
laxation from the preceding, and of recovery for the ensuing emotional 
effort. The movement of the whole drama is that of a single billow rising 
in three ascending waves and breaking in one colossal crash.? 

Grillparzer, similarly, developed a rare mastery of the subtlest pro- 
gressions and rhythms of temperamental movement. In his edition of 
Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen (Holt and Co., pp. Ixxvi-lxxix) the 
present writer has analyzed in detail this distinguishing element of 
romantic motivation in Grillparzer. 

This development of all the forms of temperamental movement into 
integral elements of the structure of poetic meaning has been the greatest 
and most original contribution of German romanticism to modern 
poetry. In lyrical poetry it has been the principal cause of an inexhaust- 
ible efflorescence of song throughout the last century and a half. In 
poetry, meaning is form, and form is meaning. 

The event of experience and its poetic expression.—The ruling theory 
concerning the relations of the event of an experience to the work of 
poetry in which it is embodied, received its present form through 
Dilthey. It is governed by the dualism of objective reality and the mind, 
which is characteristic of the rationalistic-romantic metaphysics. It 
assumes that the event of an experience took place and was completed 
before the beginning of the poetic composition, and that it can be ascer- 
tained with finality by methods of investigation and mental reconstruc- 


* Cf. the present writer, MP., xvm (1919), 85 (June, p. 29). 
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tion which are objective and wholly different from the methods of 
literary meaning and evidence. The poet is supposed to find the ob- 
jective event ready to hand and to transform it in accordance with 
preéxisting rules of literary composition and form. This view of the 
relation of experience to poetry is essentially identical with the rational- 
istic view of the relation of the concept or idea to poetic meaning, which 
has already been characterized. It represents a preconception, external 
and non-integral, which rests on evidence and modes of analysis and 
generalization alien to the processes of poetry. 

Factualism bases its interpretation of experience and poetic meaning 
alike on exclusively factual evidence. According to it, poetry is merely a 
secondary, more or less fantastic or “subjective”? way of gathering and 
expressing elements of reality which are more completely contained and 
more appropriately and truthfully expressed in a literal account of the 
event. Factualism and rationalistic-romantic metaphysics, both seeking 
the substance and evidence in invariant data, fail to see and as a rule 
even to suspect that the essential data of poetic meaning are neither 
concepts nor facts, but elements of integral relation between whole and 
part focused in a unique principle of unity. 

The principle of integral unity is essential to the structure of poetic 
meaning. It alone does justice to the relations between the event of an 
experience and its poetic expression. It involves the conclusion that the 
completion of the work of art itself is the completion of the experience 
recorded in it, and that there is no other completion of it at all; and that 
therefore the integral meaning of the work itself is the ultimate and 
conclusive evidence of it. 

Whatever the events named in a poem may have been or signified in 
the actual, unintegral flight of actuality, even if they could be ascertained 
by means of concepts or facts—which is hardly ever possible—is ir- 
relevant to the poetic meaning. Further, since the interpretation of such 
facts would have its final focus in some personality or principle of person- 
ality supposed to have the experience of them, and must be expressed 
in some language, it is obvious that only the integral language of poetry 
or art could grasp and convey the substance and essential experiential 
reality of the event.* 

History and criticism.—Both rationalistic-romantic metaphysics and 
factualism make a fundamental distinction between history and criti- 
cism. Criticism, according to some theorists, is concerned with inter- 
pretation; according to others, with making the laws of form which the 
poet must obey and by which his work is to be judged. History, on the 
other hand, is supposed to have its field outside of the so-called “aes- 


* This subject has been treated in the seventh chapter of Academic Illusions. 
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thetics,”’ or of theory of form and literary interpretation. As a result of 
this separation, which is another aspect of the dualism between form 
and content characteristic of rationalistic-romantic metaphysics, his- 
toriography of literature has traditionally been guided by one of two 
fundamental misconceptions. Factualism has turned history into a con- 
fusing, irritating, undiscriminating, artless and shapeless congeries of 
factual odds and ends without a central, creative principle of culture, 
continuity, and evaluation. Factualism fails to realize that culture is 
a mental universe of values. A history without a ruling principle of 
evaluation is a history without cultural significance and without es- 
sential relation to poetry and the arts. On the other hand, rationalistic- 
romantic metaphysics, while it professes a principle of value, reduces the 
freshness, the spontaneities, the ceaselessly emerging living things that 
have never been and will never again be, to an externally fixed scheme 
of conceptual classification, which it extols as “immutable,” “eternal,” 
supreme, absolute. But in reality its classifications are mere labels put 
on pigeonholes, in which the living part of history, the integrality and 
personality, the soul of historical movement, lies withering. Life, the 
integral substance of being, is never still, or immutable, or absolute, but 
incessantly moving and changing, never to be grappled by constants of 
classification, whether factual or conceptual, but only by the integral 
relations of unique wholeness. 

True history of literature must be history of literary meanings. It can 
be conceived, focused, and composed only in reciprocal union with the 
analysis and generalization of the integral unities of meaning in related 
works of literature. The historian of literature, the interpreter, and the 
critic or norm-giver must be identical mentalities. 

There might be another kind of literary historian, namely, the biog- 
rapher. Of him it might be said with justice that he performs a truly 
literary task by producing portraits of significant men-of-letters. But if 
those portraits are to embody the creative, literary personalities of their 
subjects, and not, similarly as the traditional histories of literature, 
either preconceived ideologies or mixtures of relevant with trivial detail, 
of gossip—be it never so “true” and well documented—with literary 
judgment, they must after all rest upon a distinguished and judicious 
understanding of the representative works of their subjects. Only in his 
greatest work does an author rise to his highest truthfulness, potency, 
and clarity of understanding and utterance. His greatest works only 
furnish therefore the most conclusive, accurate, and comprehensive 
evidence, not only of the structure of his thought and literary form, but 
of his unique character and personality and significance in the history 
of culture. 
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The genetic principle. Environment.—The essential identity of the men- 
tality of the historian and the interpreter and judge of literature has 
still another significance. It involves the conclusion that the primary 
meaning of a work of literature must be brought into relation with all 
the general elements, historical, contemporary, philosophical, scientific, 
biological and social, public and private, i.e., with all the genetic and 
environmental elements that affect cultural life. 

There is no time here for more than a brief sketch of this very com- 
prehensive subject. The proper perspective and criteria of those relations 
are again furnished by our principle of integral unity in meaning. By that 
principle secondary relations do not enter directly, together with the 
integral relations, as constituent elements into the meaning, but must 
be assimilated through the whole, organically. If, for instance, we should 
wish to understand the sociological relations of a novel, we should have 
to hold in abeyance our sociological theories, preferences, evaluations, 
and ideals until we had studied the situations, actions, characters, and 
ideas of the novel as integral parts of a unique, consistent whole. Only 
after having arrived at a comprehensive conception of the work within 
its own unity, are we ready to apply general sociological ideas to the 
literary whole. Otherwise we should shortcircuit from the start all the 
essential relations of that whole into our stock of general sociological 
ideas and standards, and so far from understanding the novel, rashly 
and inconsiderately substitute preconceived and external notions for 
inherent meanings. 

Similarly, of all other secondary relations. Lamprecht, in his Deutsche 
Geschichte, trying to give to historical ideas proper sociological extensions 
and thus to enlarge the cultural-historical perspective, fell into the error 
of shortcircuiting general historical meaning with which he wasconcerned, 
into a sociological perspective. At about the same time, the naturalistic 
historical school, following the evolutionary theory of Darwin, as 
Lamprecht had followed the sociological positivism of Comte, developed 
a similar technique of shortcircuiting cultural, immediately into bio- 
logical, meanings. And again—thus strangely does the Nemesis of pre- 
conceptions work—Heinrich Rickert, in his ““Geschichtsphilosophie,’”* 
a deeply thoughtful essay, unfolds his own theory of “individualizing” 
historiography, which culminates, after many rich and sound conclu- 
sions, in a system of shortcircuiting historical processes into the static 
categories of Kantian epistemology! 

This shortcircuiting of literary meanings into rationalistic-romantic 
preconceptions is the pervading characteristic of the essays collected by 


*In Die Philosophie im Beginn des swanszigsten Jahrhunderts, Festschrift fir Kuno 
Fischer (Heidelberg, 1905), pp. 51-135. 
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Ermatinger in Die Philosophie der Literatur wissenschaft. Even the valu- 
able study on “Dichtung und Volkstum,” by Hermann Gumbel, finally 
succumbs to the ruling preoccupation. 

A truly genetic-historical conception of meaning in poetry and art 
must avoid all direct transfers of detached data or elements of meaning 
from one organism of thought to another. It must limit itself rigorously 
to the interrelations of integral wholes of meaning. It can bring into 
meaningful contact an integral part of one unity of meaning with a 
part of another only by integral, that is, structural, analysis and com- 
parison. This principle is of great importance in comparative literature 
and in the study of literary sources. Fritz Medicus, in his “Das Prob- 
lem einer vergleichenden Geschichte der Kiinste” (Erm., 188-239), by 
falling back upon the “Schein,” i.e., “phenomenality” or illusion, the 
basic invariant of the Kantian metaphysics of artistic meaning, has 
missed completely the essential criteria of similarity of literary meanings. 


—In the light of our conclusions, the following reflections seem justi- 
fied: Culture is a system of values. Judgments of value are qualitative, 
notwithstanding Croce’s characterization of the so-called “sthetic’’ 
faculty as quantitative—a characterization having its root in the ration- 
alistic mode of thought, in which final terms of classification, such as 
“qualitative,” by the magic of verbal dialectics, become absolutes. They 
are judgments of integral unity, which must include, as we have seen, 
an ultimately individual, spontaneous center of interrelation of parts 
and whole. That center cannot be reduced to constants, or detached ex- 
ternal elements, whether of fact or of conceptual classification. Factual 
elements are by definition quantitative. But rationalistic-romantic con- 
stants are in effect similar to them. They can furnish no technique for 
ascertaining and expressing, positively and constructively, integrality of 
meaning, or of value, or of form. They offer insufficient and misleading 
criteria for understanding and communicating substantive relations. 
The prevalent theory of humanism, whether it appear as neo-clas- 
sicalism, or as neo-scholasticism, or as science of letters, is fundamentally 
rationalistic-romantic metaphysics and reveals the poverty and dreary 
aridity of any system of culture built on constants of conceptual classi- 
fication. The theory of integral unity alone contains the appropriate 
principle for analysis and substantive, not merely verbal, synthesis. It 
alone provides the ultimate criteria for understanding that form is not 
merely a mode of expression superadded to a content or meaning separate 
from it, but that it is an integral part of the structure of thought and 
feeling itself. Similarly, it furnishes the criteria by which value is under- 
stood, not as a different category of classification superadded to meaning, 
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but as a primary and integral part of meaning itself. The integral unity 
of meaning and form is essential to a fundamental philosophy of culture. 

We have seen that the structural unity of thought and form in letters 
and the arts is similar to the integral unity of personality. Letters and 
the arts engage all the powers constituting cultivated personality as a 
whole. They lead to an ever richer and deeper simplicity and creative 
directness of understanding, action, and evaluation. That is the process 
of culture. A thoroughly cultured person would form his judgments by 
immediate reference to the substance of his own being. He knows his 
own mind readily and has a mind worth knowing, rich, warm, clear, 
and humane. As long as that simplicity is lacking, as long as particular 
memories of precedents, separate rules, external theories and prescrip- 
tions govern our decisions, we have not attained to the organic wholeness 
that is the essence of culture. This simplicity was mistaken by the na- 
turalistic philosophy of the eighteenth century for a primitive state of 
nature. Rousseau believed that his “natural man” acted on unconscious, 
unanalyzed, as it were, instinctive, total impulse. Even today that 
simplicity is regarded by those who are still influenced by the faculty- 
psychology of rationalistic-romantic metaphysics, as characteristic of 
undeveloped processes of the mind, called “naive” or “intuitive.” It 
is not a simplicity to which we return, but one toward which we ascend 


by an unending path. 
MARTIN SCHUTZE 


The University of Chicago 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF BISHOP BRUNTON’S SERMONS 


Miss ELEANOR KELLOGG in her interesting article, “Bishop Brunton and the 
Rat Parliament,” (PMLA, t, 57-68) has made some errors in her chronological 
arrangement of Bishop Brunton’s sermons which should be corrected, though 
they do not affect her main contentions. She states: 


The sermons in the main body of the manuscript (folios 35-284 by the present numbering), 
however, afford a series of clearly distinguished groups, with addresses designed for the 
Lenten season and for certain saints’ anniversaries recurring at regular intervals. With 
each of the groups, moreover, the arrangement of sermons with sporadic exceptions, 
follows the course of the calendar year (p. 58). 


Upon this basis she divides the sermons beginning with Sermon 17 and ending 
with Sermon 101 into a series of six groups, assigning the first to 1373 and the 
last to 1378. 

Some of Bishop Brunton’s sermons may be accurately dated by his allusions to 
contemporary events, or by his statement that the Sunday on which he is deliv- 
ering the sermon is also the feast of a certain saint. Let us consider first the series 
which Miss Kellogg assigns to the year 1373. Miss Kellogg admits that there is 
an obvious error in the sequence of Sermon 17 and Sermon 27. Sermon 17 with 
the heading Dominica 24 post Trinitatem is easily dated if one observes the allu- 
sions in it to contemporary events. For example, the King is young, “‘tenere 
etatis” (fol. 37a). Moreover, there is a reference to John of Gaunt’s alliance with 
Wyclif: “Insurgunt contra ecclesiam temporales coacervantes sibi magistros 
auribus prurientes et eos in manifestis erroribus confoventes”’ (fol. 36a). Since 
Brunton does not mention the Great Schism, the sermon can probably be dated 
November 8, 1377, although the time can be extended to the years immediately 
following. Sermon 27, regarding whose position also Miss Kellogg has doubt, 
bears the rubric Dominica in Quinquagesima. Bishop Brunton’s statement in the 
sermon that the day is the feast of Saint Matthias dates this sermon, February 
24, 1376, or February 24, 1381, the latter being possibly the more likely.’ In 
Sermon 19, delivered on Dominica Prima Quadragesime, Brunton alludes to the 
Black Prince as dead (fol 40b). “Non est princeps neque dux neque propheta. . . . 
Non est princeps in regendo eo quod mortuus est princeps ille qui fuit nostre 
militie flos et caput.” Since this sermon contains no references to the King, 
Wyclif, or the Great Schism, subjects which Bishop Brunton mentions in other 
sermons of this period, it may be dated as delivered probably on February 15, 
1377, the year following the death of the Black Prince, but as in the case of Ser- 
mon 17 the time may be extended. 

These three examples taken from the group which Miss Kellogg has assigned 
to 1373 show a lack of definite order in the arrangement of the sermons in this 
part of the manuscript. I shall now select a few sermons which she has placed in 
the groups belonging to 1376, 1377 and 1378. 


1 In leap year the feast of St. Matthias is transferred to February 25. Since 1376 was a 
leap year, the feast may have been transferred. 
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Sermon 73 (fol. 200a) with the heading Dominica Prima post Pascham Miss 
Kellogg has assigned to the year 1376. On fol. 202a, however, we read: “tempore 
regis mortui regnum Anglie regnum regnorum potuit appellari quia tot victorias 
habuit quod exponi potuit de ea illud Proverb. 16. Inimicos convertit ad pacem.” 
This reference to Edward III, who died in 1377, dates the sermon 1378 or the 
years following. 

In Group v (1377) Sermon 85 with the rubric Ad Clerum London, but with no 

mention of the day on which it was delivered was evidently given to a convoca- 
tion of the clergy in London. It is one of Bishop Brunton’s most powerful ser- 
mons. Beginning with the text, Stabunt iusti, he urges the clergy to rally to the 
support of the Church and the reformation of conditions in England. In this ser- 
mon we find such an utterance as: 
Non solum debemus in fide fortiter stare sed ad standum alios animare. Quia licet antipapa 
cum suis fautoribus ut est fama se ad tempus erexerit contra propriam Petri cathedram 
iniuste vendicando et dominos temporales contra papam pertinaciter excitando ne tamen 
antipapa cum suis fautoribus ultra procederet consulerem ut attenderet illud Paudi J. 
Cor. 3. qui se existimat stare videat ne cadat (fol. 233b). 


This reference to the Great Schism, the news of which evidently was recent in 
England, dates Sermon 85 as given late in 1378 or early in 1379. 

Among the sermons assigned by Miss Kellogg to Group vi (1378) I shall con- 
sider Sermons 94, 99, 100, 101. Sermon 94 preached Apud Roffam, in Electione 
Prioris Roff’ is related to Sermon 15 not included by Miss Kellogg in her chrono- 
logical table. Both sermons were given in 1380 upon the occasion of the election 
of John de Sheppey as prior, December 14, 1380, in place of John de Hartlepe 


who resigned November 6, 1380.2 In Sermon 99 with rubric Dominica Quarta 
Quadrigesime Brunton alludes to the readiness of the people to accept the lead- 
ings of Wyclif: ‘“‘mediocres et populares citius audiunt clamores docentium er- 
rores” (fol. 280b). He likewise rebukes those who took part in the Peasant’s 
Revolt and murdered Archbishop Sudbury, June 14, 1381. 

Et hoc est contra eos qui licet Deo ecclesie et proximo manifestas iniurias intulerunt sine 
causa ecclesias incendendo, personas ecclesiasticas et precipue patrem suum archiepisco- 
pum crudeliter occidendo, proximos forte innocentes decapitando, eorum bona depredando 
et domos subvertendo, et tamen dicunt se non habere conscientiam super isto (fol. 282a). 


He discusses also at length the power which the clergy have of absolving those 
who took part in the uprising. The murderers of the Archbishop, “‘mucrone 
anathematis sunt percussi’”’ (fol. 282b). These allusions show that the sermon was 
given on the fourth Sunday of Lent, March 16, 1382. Sermon 100, with the head- 
ing Dominica infra octavam ascensionis repeats the sentence of excommunication 
upon the murderers of the Archbishop (284a), and therefore may be assigned 
with Sermon 99 to the year 1382. 

In Sermon 101 preached in festo Sancte Marie Magdalene apud Cobham Bishop 
Brunton attacks the evils commonly practiced at the time and denounces the 
English as being worse than the Ninivites. He is discouraged, for although he has 
preached continually for ten years in his diocese, he has not seen one person rise 


? Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum 1, 158. 
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effectually from sin. “Dico flebiliter pro meipso quod istis decem annis continue 
predicavi contra peccata regnantia in diocesi mea, nec tamen video quod quis 
surget effectualiter a peccato” (fol. 287b). He came to the see of Rochester prob- 
ably March, 1373. If he is talking in round numbers, the sermon may be date: 
July 22, 1382, when he would have presided over the diocese nine years and a 
half. There is evidence that because of ill health he was inactive much of the time 
after 1382, and so although he may have delivered this sermon in 1383, it is more 
likely that the sermon belongs to the series of 1382. 

I have limited myself to this brief account of the chronology of the sermons o{ 
Bishop Brunton because I shall give a more complete discussion of the subject in 
the edition of the sermons which I expect to publish in the near future. I think, 
however, that I have proved that Miss Kellogg’s method of dating the sermons 
is likely to result in serious error and that the sermons which she lists cover a 
period not of seven, but of ten years. 


cers Rete 
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S1isteER Mary Aquinas DEVLIN 
Rosary College 


8 Wharton, Anglia Sacra (London, 1691) 1, 378, 379. 


A NOTE ON SOURCE-STUDIES OF ST. PATRICK 
FOR IRELAND 


RECENTLY there has come to my notice a German dissertation, Quellenstudien 21 
Einigen Dramen James Shirley’s, by Karl Frohlich (Herford, 1913), which is not 
listed in any of the Shirley bibliographies, nor catalogued by the Bodleian or the 
British Museum. In addition to containing studies of The Maid’s Revenge, The 
Politician , The Cardinal, and Gould’s The Rival Sisters, this volume devotes a 
little over two pages’ to a consideration of St. Patrick for Ireland. In those pages 
Dr. Frdéhlich offers Jocelyn’s life of the saint as found in Thomas Messingham’s 
Florilegium Insulae Sanctorum Hiberniae* as the probable source of the play. 
Since in my article, “The Sources of Shirley’s St. Patrick for Ireland,’’* I stated 
that no one had hitherto recognized Shirley’s debt to Jocelyn, I feel it my duty 
to call attention to this earlier piece of research, even though I believe that I 
have proved that the actual volume Shirley used was the free English translation 
of Jocelyn made by Frater B.B.‘ 
HucH MacMvutLan 


—"oeobpbppaaPr a 


New York City 


1 Pp. 2-4. * Paris, 1624. PMLA, xivit, 806-814. 
‘ Fr. B. B., The Life of the Glorious Bishop S. Patrick . . . (S. Omers, 1625). 
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THE POET IN SHELLEY’S ALASTOR: A CRITICISM 
AND A REPLY 


In an article entitled “Wordsworth as the Prototype of the Poet in Shelley’s 
Alastor,’ Professors Paul Mueschke and Earl L. Griggs attempt ‘“‘to show that 


1 PMLA, xurx (March, 1934), 229-245. 
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Alastor is allegorical of the premature decay of genius’* and that “Shelley ac- 
tually had Wordsworth in mind as the prototype of the poet in Alastor.’ The 
writers maintain that the vision of the Being whom the Poet loves is intended 
“to signalize the beginning of the poet’s decline,’ and that from the departure 
of the vision to the close of the poem ‘what Shelley emphasizes is the listlessness, 
apathy, and despair arising from the consciousness of a decaying power.’’ 
“Like Wordsworth,” they say, “the poet in Alastor sees the vision ‘fade into the 
light of common day’,’’* and becomes “keenly aware of the premature hardening 
of his own sensibilities.”’ They assert that the Poet’s suffering ‘arises from a 
persistent consciousness of hardening sensibilities and manifests itself in listless- 
ness and apathetic despondency.’’* This interpretation of the poem, in addition 
to the fact that “there is in Alastor much that cannot be explained in terms of an 
autobiographical interpretation,”® that “Shelley’s reading of The Excursion in 
1814 marks a distinct change in his attitude toward Wordsworth,’ and that 
Shelley has been much influenced by Wordsworth in the composition of Alastor, 
leads these writers to think that Shelley must have had Wordsworth in mind as 
the prototype of the Poet in Alastor. 

This conclusion, however, seems based on a misinterpretation of the poem as 
a whole and in many of its parts. Alastor is not allegorical of the premature decay 
of genius, for the Poet’s genius does not decay. The Poet’s sensitiveness to the 
beauty of natural objects never hardens into insensibility, nor does it harden at 
all. The vision of the dream maiden, according!v, does not signalize the beginning 
of the Poet’s decline, and Shelley emphasizes neither listlessness nor apathy in 
the Poet. 

The Poet’s genius does not decay. The Poet goes forth to the contemplation of 
the universe with an imagination inflamed and purified through familiarity with 
all that is excellent and majestic. He drinks deep of the fountains of knowledge. 
But in his enthusiasm for the beauty in nature and the learning of man, he neg- 
lects human love. In the Preface to the poem Shelley himself states this, and in 
the poem the incident of the Arab maiden is evidently intended to show the 
Poet’s spurning of love. He not only fails to cultivate human sympathy and 
friendship, but he also ignores the love of others for him. The Arab maiden, who 
devotes herself generously to the care of him, is enamoured but dares not speak 
her love, and the Poet goes away, apparently unconscious of her affection. His 
neglect of human love, though not fully nor adequately shown by this single 
episode, is nevertheless evidently intended to be emphasized here. His passion 
for the majestic and beautiful in life, with his sacred thirst for all that is best, is 
self-centered, and so though it is “by a generous error” that he is deluded, he 
keeps aloof from sympathies with his kind and attempts to exist without human 
sympathy. 

The time arrives, however, when learning and natural beauty cease to suffice, 
and it is at this time that Professors Mueschke and Griggs see the beginning of 
the Poet’s decline into insensibility to beauty. But rather than the beginning of 


* Ibid., 229. 5 Ibid., 240. ‘ Ibid., 241. 5 Tbid., 241. § Tbid., 241. 
™ Ibid., 242. 8 Ibid., 243. * Ibid., 229. ” Ibid., 229. 
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a decline, we have here an awakening. It is the awakening of his desire for human 
sympathy. The Poet’s “mind is at length suddenly awakened and thirsts for in- 
tercourse with an intelligence similar to itself. He images to himself the Being 
whom he loves.” In his sleep he sees a vision of a veiled maiden who represents 
in human form everything that his heart and soul might desire, but who in par- 
ticular represents that human love which hitherto he has spurned. He finds a 
response to his love in this dream maiden, and thereafter seeks in vain for her 
prototype.” The spirit of sweet human love has sent this vision to him to punish 
him for having spurned love. From now on, he loves love—hence, the motto of 
the poem: “the love of love”—but he is unable to find that love which he has 
idealized for himself, and blasted by his disappointment he descends to an un- 
timely grave. 

Dowden has pointed out that the motto of Alastor is in a certain sense the 
motto of Shelley’s whole life.” There is a strong autobiographical element in this 
allegory of the state of mind of a youth who, having first dedicated himself to 
wisdom and beauty, later is filled with a keen desire for human love and seeks in 
vain for an idealized companion. Addressing Mary Shelley in his “‘Dedication”’ 
to The Revolt of Islam, Shelley tells of a similar state of mind that he himself 
experienced before he met Mary. After his now famous description of the mo- 
ment when he dedicated his life to justice and wisdom and freedom and gentle- 
ness, he tells how he devoted himself to knowledge until the time came when 
this ceased to suffice and he longed for human love. 


Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 
Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined.™ 


Then he sought to find in mortal image the maiden whom he visualized as being 
able to sympathize with all his interests. Like the Poet in Alastor, his search for 
the ideal loved one was in vain and led to black despair. In Alastor the despair 
leads to desperation and death; in Shelley it gave way to love when he met Mary. 


Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies in one!— 
Such once I sought in vain; then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone:— 
Yet never found I one not false to me, 
Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone 


1 “Preface” to Alastor. Quotations from Shelley’s writings are from the text as given 
in the Julian edition of The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen and Walter 
W. Peck, 1926-30. 

#2 Professor Havens (‘‘Shelley’s Alastor,” PMLA xiv (December, 1930), 1102) says: 
“In spite of the preface, the solitary does not seek for a prototype of his conception. It is 
the veiled maid that he wants and no other.” But the Poet feels that his dream maiden has 
a basis in existence; that is, that there is a being who corresponds to the vision that he 
beheld; and this being that he seeks is the prototype, or original, of his dream. 

#% Edward Dowden, Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1886), 11, 473. 

“4 “Dedication” (To Mary—) to The Revolt of Islam, 43-45. 
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Which crushed and withered mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clog, until revived by thee.“ 


Years later Shelley was still seeking the ideal companion. He thought for a time 
that he had found her in Emilia Viviani, to whom he addressed Epipsychidion, 
but later when he found that she was “a cloud instead of a Juno’’* he wrote to 
John Gisborne of the futility of such a search: “TI think one is always in love with 
something or other; the error, and I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh 
and blood to avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what 
is perhaps eternal,””!” 

Obviously then, the vision of the dream maiden in Alastor represents the 
awakening of the Poet to the “love of love,’’!* and has no relation to the gradual 
hardening of a poet’s sensibilities. The experience is allegorical of a state of mind 
that Shelley himself had known, and is not concerned with Wordsworth except 
as it concerns mankind in general. The vision arouses the Poet to a passion for 
“sweet human love.” “The Poet’s self-centered seclusion was avenged by the 
furies of an irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy ruin.’’* Professors 
Mueschke and Griggs’s interpretation of the poem requires them to twist this 
statement of Shelley’s to mean that the Poet’s “suffering arises from a persistent 
consciousness of hardening sensibilities and manifests itself in listlessness and 
apathetic despondency.”” But hardening sensibilities and apathy are not con- 
sistent with irresistible passion. 

It is true that for the moment, when the Poet is awakened from his dream by 
the shock from the departure of his dream maiden, he gazes vacantly about him. 


His wan eyes 
Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven.** 


It is true that henceforth the objects that hitherto held his attention will no 
longer suffice. But it is erroneous to conclude from this that “the poet is no 
longer able to appreciate the beauty and majesty in objects long familiar.’”” 
The Poet remains susceptible to all that is excellent and majestic to the very end 
of his life. At the moment of the Poet’s death, Shelley truly speaks of him as one 
whose blood 
ever beat in mystic sympathy 
With nature’s ebb and flow.” 


After the departure of the vision the Poet seeks the prototype of the dream 
maiden with the same intensity of passion that he revealed in his earlier search 
for knowledge. Professors Mueschke and Griggs describe this later search as ‘“‘the 


 Ibid., 46-54. 
8 The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley ed. Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck, “‘The Julian 
Edition’’ (1926-30), x, 401. 17 Thid., x, 401. 


18 Professors Mueschke and Griggs (op. cét., p. 243, footnote) admit that “the vision is 
spoken of as being inspired by human love.” 

19 “Preface” to Alastor. 2 Op. cit., 243. ™ Alastor, 200-202. 

% Mueschke and Griggs, op. cit., 241. % Alastor, 652-653. 
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listless wanderings of the poet from the time he sees the vision, until his death 
(ll. 149-671),” and they make the following statement: 

From the departure of the vision to the close of the poem Shelley is not primarily con- 
cerned with the vain strivings of an impracticable dreamer toward an unattainable idea|. 
Still less is he concerned with his own experiences. Though the poet at moments continues 
to catch fugitive glimpses of the vision, what Shelley emphasizes is the listlessness, apath,, 
and despair arising from the consciousness of a decaying power.* 


But Shelley is primarily concerned with the Poet’s search for the ideal. First the 
Poet seeks for his dream maiden in life, his passionate search being described as 
occupying the remainder of his life until] the last two days. The account of this is 
comparatively brief (If. 222-271) and is not as fully nor as clearly illustrated as 
might be desired, but the search nevertheless occupies him intensely. He is de- 
scribed as being consumed by the fire of his passion: 
At night the passion came, 
Like the fierce fiend of a distempered dream, 
And shook him from his rest.” 


He is driven “‘by the bright shadow of that lovely dream’”’ to speedy ruin. 


And now his limbs were lean; his scattered hair 

Sered by the autumn of strange suffering, 

Sung dirges in the wind; his listless hand 

Hung like dead bone within its withered skin.* 
Only “youthful maidens, taught by nature”** half understand the “love of love’’ 
that wastes him. It is not “the listlessness, apathy, and despair arising from the 
consciousness of a decaying power” that youthful maidens are taught by nature 
to understand! 

The Poet’s vain search leads to despair and he is moved by a restless impulse to 
embark in a little shallop to ‘meet lone Death on the drear ocean’s waste,””*° but 
he goes with the “desperate hope’ of yet finding the original of his dream. His 
search has not ended. Throughout the long description of the death journey and 
death (ll. 273-671) he is still obsessed by the vision and is desperately hoping 
that death may lead to the ‘‘mysterious paradise’ of sleep where he first beheld 
the dream maiden. He is described as going eagerly, not apathetically, to his 
death, and he is still keenly sensitive to his surroundings. His journey is by no 
means the listless one that Professors Mueschke and Griggs make it out to be. 
Shelley’s own lové of the water must have inspired him to grant this Poet a mag- 
nificent boat journey, and Shelley must have thought of it as, in part at least, a 
fitting and ideal end to the life of this brave, generous, and noble being. Al! 
Shelley’s eagerness and enthusiasm for a boat ride, his love of nature and beauty, 
his “exulting joy” which the various aspect of the visible universe inspires in him 
is apparent in the final magnificent description. Imaginatively Shelley is here 

* much concerned with his own experiences. Mrs. Shelley’s comment, in her note 
on Alastor, is particularly applicable to this large section of the poem: 

™* Op. cit., 240. % Tbid., 241. % Alastor, 224-226. ® Tbid., 233. 

% Tbid., 248-251. ™ Ibid., 266-267. ™ Ibid., 305. "Ibid., 291. * Ibid., 212. 
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None of Shelley’s poems is more characteristic than this. The solemn spirit that reigns 
throughout, the worship of the majesty of nature, the broodings of a poet’s heart in soli- 
tude—the mingling of the exulting joy which the various aspect of the visible universe 
inspires, with the sad and struggling pangs which human passion imparts, give a touching 
interest to the whole. The death which he had often contemplated during the last months 
as certain and near, he here represented in such colours as had, in his lonely musings, 
soothed his soul to peace. The versification sustains the solemn spirit which breathes 
throughout; it is peculiarly melodious. The poem ought rather to be considered didactic 
than narrative: it was the out-pouring of his own emotions, embodied in the purest form 
he could conceive, painted in the ideal hues which his brilliant imagination inspired, and 
softened by the recent anticipation of death. 


The poet leaps eagerly, not listlessly, into the boat, and prepares for an ex- 
citing ride that shall bring his search to an end. It is a sail such as Shelley loved 
to imagine and loved to take. ‘“The day was fair and sunny”; 

Following his eager soul, the wanderer 
Leaped in the boat, he spread his cloak aloft 
On the bare mast, and took his lonely seat, 
And felt the boat speed o’er the tranquil sea 
Like a torn cloud before the hurricane.* 


The boat is driven into rough water, but the Poet sits “calm and rejoicing,’”™ 
as if the genii of the waves 


were the ministers 
Appointed to conduct him to the light 
Of those beloved eyes.™ 


When the boat at midnight is carried with unrelaxing speed into the opening of 
a cavern, the Poet, in hopeful mood that death is the path that will lead to his 
dream maiden, cries out: 

“Vision and Love! 
Seite i dis OO’ ap eas 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long.” 

At dawn the boat comes to a treacherous whirlpool, and for a moment it 
seems as if it shall be caught and the Poet’s search ended then and there; instead, 
a wandering stream of wind catches the sail and carries the boat into a quiet 
part of the stream. In a little cove, the Poet sees on the bank yellow flowers that 
“for ever gaze on their own drooping eyes, reflected in the crystal calm,”’”’ and 
he longs “‘to deck with their bright hues his withered hair,’”’ but he refrains. 

Noon brings him to a wooded vale, and here, led “By love, or dream, or god, 
or mightier Death,’’** he seeks in “‘Nature’s dearest haunt’”** some bank to be his 
grave. 

% Tbid., 311-315. * Tbhid., 326. 

% Thid., 330-332. % Tbid., 366-369. 8? Tbid., 407-408. 

38 Tbid., 428. In his desperate hope, he is not certain what the restless impulse is that 
drives him on—whether it is a “fair fiend” (1. 297), or love, or merely a dream, or death 
enticing him to destruction. 3% Tbid., 429. 
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He comes to a lovely dell—“‘Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep their 
noonday watch’’““—and here he is sensitive to the motion of the leaves and grass 
and to the sound of the brook, and “communes” with the Spirit that is clothed in 


undulating woods, and silent well, 
And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom." 


And as he communes with nature, two eyes, two starry eyes (presumably those 
. of the dream maiden) seem to beckon him “with their serene and azure smiles.’” 
A moment later, as in obedience to their beckoning he continues his wanderings, 
his being responds to the rivulet, and he sees in it an image of his life. Assuredly 
his sensibilities have not hardened and he is not listless. 

Evening finds the Poet still wandering until he comes to “one silent nook.’ 
Here he knows that death is on him, and a little before the end, he resigns his 
“high and holy soul” (not a hardened one!) 

To images of the majestic past, 

That paused within his passive being now, 

Like winds that bear sweet music, when they breathe 
Through some dim latticed chamber.“ 


He dies “at peace, and faintly smiling,’ in surroundings appropriate to the 
“loveliest among human forms,’ and as he is breathing his last, 


two lessening points of light alone 
Gleamed through the darkness.‘” 


No sooner is the Poet dead than Shelley wishes for the existence of some super- 
natural essence—Medea’s wondrous alchemy; the chalice that gives eternal life; 
the preparation sought by dark magician in his visioned cave—that might give 
eternal life to a soul as noble as this one,— 


The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 
The child of grace and genius. 


Shelley laments that this man, deluded by a generous error, has had an untimely 
death, while others, far less sensitive, live on; but in the “Preface” he gives the 
reader some comfort by reminding him that while the good die young, the short 
life of such a gentle poet is nobler and happier and better than the long life of 
“lasting misery and loneliness” oi the individual of hardened sensibility. “They 
who, deluded by no generous error, instigated by no sacred thirst of doubtful 
knowledge, duped by no illustrious superstition, loving nothing on this earth, 
and cherishing no hopes beyond, yet keep aloof from sympathies with their kind, 
rejoicing neither in human joy nor mourning with human grief; these, and such 
as they, have their apportioned curse.’”** This Poet is not likened to, but con- 
trasted with, those of “hardened sensibility.” 


4 Tbid., 455-456. “ Thid., 484-485. ® Tbid., 491. 

* Tbid., 572. “ Tbid., 629-632. * Thid., 645. “ Tbid., 593. 

*" Thid., 654-655. These “two lessening points of light,” like the “two starry eyes” that 
seemed to beckon him (1. 490), may be intended to refer to the vision of the maiden. 
8 Tbid., 689-690. 4 “Preface” to Alastor. 
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II 


In some statements and details not covered by the preceding discussion Pro- 
fessors Mueschke and Griggs seem to be in error: 

1. “His [Shelley’s] poet becomes totally insensible to the horrors of war and to the 
suffering of all mankind.” No evidence is given to support this statement, and 
there seems to be nothing in the poem, other than the death of the poet, to war- 
rant it. 

2. “Moreover the autobiographical details are not essential to the poet’s character: 
they might be omiited without detracting from the meaning of the poem as a whole,””™ 
If details are omitted, such as: the Poet’s loveliness; his gentleness, bravery, and 
generosity; his feeling of loneliness; his capacity to inspire love in others (Tre- 
lawny wrote of Shelley: “Everything that came in contact with Percy, especially 
women, loved him at sight’’);™ the “solemn vision and bright silver dream”’ by 
which his infancy was nurtured; his response to nature; his thirst for knowledge, 
which was satisfied in part at “the fountains of divine philosophy” ; his sympathy 
with “all of great, or good, or lovely, which the sacred past in truth or fable 
consecrates”; his alienation from home; his fearlessness in seeking truth; his 
gracefulness; his “high thoughts”; his ignoring of human love for a time because 
of his intense search for knowledge; his “lofty hopes of divine liberty’’; his love 
of “knowledge and truth and virtue”; his awakening to the need of love; his 
search for his ideal maiden; his anticipation of death; his boat journey; his ‘“‘ex- 
ulting joy which the various aspect of the visible world inspires,’”’ mingled with 
“the sad and struggling pangs which human passion imparts”’; if these details— 
all definitely autobiographical ones—should be omitted, there would be little 
left of the poem. Knowingly or unknowingly, Shelley has so projected himself 
and his experiences into the character and experiences of the Poet that he and 
the Poet are inseparable. 

3. “In the preface he [Shelley] says that this poem may not be without meaning 
lo the living; near the close of the poem he refers to ‘the chalice which but one living 
man has drained.’ There is good reason to believe that these two references to ‘the 
living’ are veiled allusions to Wordsworth.’’® Shelley’s words in the Preface are: 

“The picture is not barren of instruction to actual men”’, to say that either this 
or the “one living man” refers specifically to Wordsworth is simply not proven. 

4. Most of the “direct” and “indirect borrowings’™ cited by Professors 
Mueschke and Griggs are parallels rather than borrowings. 

5. “Then follows the lament over the poet’s death (ll. 50-56), an elegiac passage in 
keeping with the preface but not strictly in accord with the description of the poet’s 
death as given near the close of the poem.”’® No evidence nor explanation is given to 
support this statement. The lines referred to, moreover, seem in perfect accord 
with the later description. 

6. “Whatever Shelley meant to imply by this vision is obscured by his inability to 
disentangle its ideal from its physical aspects. It will be recalled that a similar con- 


5 Op. cit., 230. 5 Tbid., 230. 
® Letters of Edward John Trelawny (Oxford: H. Buxton Forman, 1910), pp. 230-231. 
® Op. cit., 230. * Tbid., 235-239. % Ibid., 240. 
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fusion was later cited by Shelley himself as being the chief weakness of Epipsychi- 
dion” ;* and a footnote is given: “See Shelley’s Preface to Epipsychidion.” But 
there is no Preface to Epipsychidion! In the “Advertisement” Shelley refers to 
the incomprehensibility of the poem to certain readers but not to any confusion 
in the poem or in his own mind. Are the authors thinking of the passage in Shel- 
ley’s letter to Gisborne which I have quoted earlier? But here too Shelley is not 
discussing a weakness of the poem. 

7. “Is there anything in the career of Ahasuerus to suggest the ‘dark magician . . . 
raking the cinders for life and power’?””" The authors, I think, have misunderstood 
the whole passage (Il. 672-686) ; although they find it “particularly baffling,” the 
passage is clear. THe “one living man” and the “dark magician” are not the same. 
After recording the death of the gentle Poet, Shelley expresses a wish for the ex- 
istence of some essence of supernatural power—Medea’s wondrous alchemy; the 
chalice that gives eternal life; the preparation sought by dark magician—that 
might give eternal life to a soul as noble as this Poet’s. 

MARCEL KESSEL 

Connecticut State College 


% Tbid., 240. 57 Thid., 243-244. 


REPLY 


I. In an elaborate, and in many respects illuminating, commentary upon our 
interpretation of Shelley’s Alastor, Mr. Kessel treats the poem as purely auto- 
biographical and sees in it nothing beyond the actual experiences of Shelley him- 
self. We are willing to accept much of what he says, but we cannot agree with his 
fundamental objections. It is our firm conviction that at the time of the composi- 
tion of Alastor Shelley was preoccupied with the decay of Wordsworth’s genius 
and that he allowed his interest to reflect itself in a rather significant way in the 
allegory presented in Alastor. 

Mr. Kessel refuses to consider the Sonnet to Wordsworth, The Celandine, the 
references in Mary’s Journal, and Shelley’s own Letters, all of which show that 
“Shelley’s attitude towards Wordsworth gradually changed from one of admira- 
tion for his genius to one of regret for his gradual decline and of resentment to- 
wards his reaction.” The parallels or borrowings (for we use the terms indis- 
criminately) Mr. Kessel simply waves aside. The strong evidence afforded of 
Shelley’s preoccupation with Wordsworth by two direct quotations (one at the 
end of the Preface and another at the conclusion of the poem itself) as well as the 
numerous echoes from Wordsworth throughout the poem, cannot be ignored by 
a fair-minded person, even though they tend to contradict the autobiographical 
interpretation which Mr. Kessel seems so anxious to defend. Either the objective 
evidence we have assembled has no meaning for Mr. Kessel, or he is mysteriously 
reluctant to acknowledge its significance. 

Mr. Kessel is especially irritated by our interpretation of the vision and by our 
insistence that the poet in Alastor is painfully conscious of the decay of his pow- 
ers. So intent is he on defending his autobiographical interpretation of the poem 
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that he approaches the presentation of new material or new facts, which might 
tend to modify that interpretation, with a closed mind. 

But let us be more specific. Mr. Kessel defends an autobiographical interpre- 
tation of Alastor fully one hundred years old, with which we were thoroughly 
familiar and which we took pains to review at the beginning of our discussion. 
Nor were we ignorant of the fact that a poet of Shelley’s nature must inevitably 
reflect himself in his work. The autobiographical details of the poet’s character, 
as listed by Mr. Kessel, are certainly, with a few exceptions, not the exclusive 
property of Shelley. Undoubtedly the poet in Alastor bears marked resemblances 
to Shelley, but our paper shows that the characteristics given prominence are 
strangely peculiar to the Wordsworth of the Lyrical Ballads. 

The vision itself we found perplexing. We did not deny its sensuous aspects; 
nor did we fail to point out that the vision is dimly seen by the poet two or three 
times after its first revelation. Though these two points are mentioned in our 
study, we should perhaps have shown that Shelley occasionally refers to visions 
of a similar nature, and we should have commented in more detail upon the re- 
currences of the vision in the poem. Mr. Kessel seems to dislike the allegorical 
implications we find in the vision and insists that the poet is merely seeking a 
reality to fit his pattern. It should be noticed that most of Mr. Kessel’s general- 
izations about the vision are drawn from the Preface and not from the poem itself. 
While we may have understressed the autobiographical elements in the vision, 
certainly Mr. Kessel excludes all other evidence, even though a hint is given in 
the Preface: “The picture is not barren of instruction to actual men.” The poet, 
who is indeed a paragon of virtues, does go to “speedy ruin”; but the same 
“Power which strikes the luminaries of the world with sudden darkness... 
dooms to a slow and poisonous decay those meaner spirits that dare to abjure 
its dominion.” Why should Shelley so generalize if thinking only in terms of his 
own career? 

Mr. Kessel thinks that the poet’s career subsequent to the appearance of the 
vision is mainly a “‘passionate search” for his dream maiden. Resenting the state- 
ment that the poet’s career is characterized by “‘listlessness, apathy, and despair 
arising from the consciousness of a decaying power,” Mr. Kessel is led to ignore 
five passages, amounting to 68 lines, which indicate all too clearly the poet’s 
state of mind. Why does Mr. Kessel ignore, “Whither have fled the hues of 
heaven that canopied his bower of yesternight .. . ,” “Bearing within his life 
the brooding care . . . ,” “wasting these surpassing powers in the deaf air,” and 
“So from his steps bright flowers departed’’? The difficulty lies in Mr. Kessel’s 
unwillingness to consider anything not neatly fitting his autobiographical inter- 
pretation, and he allows himself to be led astray into a summary of passages like 
those on the boat journey, which after all are little more than romantic excres- 
cences arising from Shelley’s own experiences. Over-emphasis of one aspect of 
the problem prevents him from giving due consideration to other elements which 
color the complex interplay of thought and feeling out of which the poem grew. 

II. In the second part of his attack Mr. Kessel lists seven “errors” in our ar- 
ticle. Items two and four we have already discussed. 

1. Mr. Kessel is right. Specifically Alastor contains no mention of the “poet 
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becoming totally insensible to the horrors of war and to the suffering of all man- 
kind.” We are guilty of carrying over from The Celandine and the Sonnet to 
Wordsworth Shelley’s direct criticism of Wordsworth. 

3. Isolated from its context this statement of ours does seem exaggerated. But 
we do not seek to prove that the two references to the living refer specifically to 
Wordsworth; our statement reads: ‘‘there is good reason to believe,’”’ and we 
think our article supports this inference. Mr. Kessel should notice that Shelley’s 
reference to “actual men” and “one living man” both occur very close to the two 
direct quotations from Wordsworth’s poems. 

4. This item, has already been disposed of, but is it superfluous to add that 
Mr. Kessel seems impervious to objective evidence? 

5. Here we meant to imply that this passage is a romantic description not 
wholly in accord with the later account of the poet’s death. Here Shelley is talk- 
ing of a youth suddenly cut off before the fruition of achievement; in the later 
description he emphasizes the bleakness and barrenness surrounding the poet and 
his gradual enfeeblement. After all, the point is one of no great importance. 

6. Mr. Kessel is entirely right here. Writing from memory we inexcusably con- 
fused the letter to Gisborne with the Advertisement (which we called the Preface) 
to Epipsychidion. 

7. By quoting merely one sentence from our discussion of lines 672-686, Mr. 
Kessel gives an entirely misleading impression of our interpretation. The ques- 
tion he cites is one of a rhetorical series of three, which we posed in order to show 
that instead of giving way to a romantic mood Shelley here momentarily aban- 
dons the allegory to mention “one living man who now over the earth wanders.” 
There is nothing particularly wrong with Mr. Kessel’s interpretation, save that 
it ignores (as his whole interpretation ignores) certain obvious hints that Shelley 
is thinking beyond the poem itself. Finally, is Mr. Kessel justified in isolating a 
single sentence in a passage which should be interpreted as a unit? 

III. After all, this controversy between Mr. Kessel and ourselves can lead to 
no conclusions. He prefers to interpret Alastor subjectively (the method usually 
followed by students of the romantic period); we should rather base our conclu- 
sions (as far as possible) on objective evidence. If we have occasionally been 
guilty of exaggeration or misinterpretation, at least our thesis, that Wordsworth 
may be the prototype of the poet in Alastor, seems fairly plausible in the light of 
objective evidence. Noting, thercfore, Mr. Kessel’s unwillingness or inability to 
consider and evaluate any body of evidence which does not reinforce his own 
interpretation of what Alastor really means, we refer him to Shelley’s remarks in 
the Advertisement prefixed to Epipsychidion: “The present poem ... is suffi- 
ciently intelligible to a certain class of readers without a matter-of-fact history 
of the circumstances to which it relates; and to a certain other class it must ever 
remain incomprehensible, from a defect of a common organ of perception for the 
ideas of which it treats.” 

PauLt MUESCHKE 
Ear LEsiiz Griccs 
University of Michigan 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE FIFTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


1. The revised Regulations face page 3 of the cover. 
2. The Circular and Program will be issued as one pamphlet about November 20. 
3. The provisional schedule of sessions at Richmond and Williamsburg, December 29- 


31, 1936, is: 


Tuesday, December 29: 

Morning: Two divisions of Discussion Groups (9:00-10: 30; 11:00-12:30). 

Afternoon: Two Departmental Sections (2:30-5:30) and two divisions of non-conflicting 
Discussion Groups (2:00-3:30; 4:00-5:30). 

Evening: Old Guard dinner and dinners of groups, followed by a General Meeting for 
papers at 8 P.M. 


Wednesday, December 30: 

Morning: Special train to Williamsburg (round-trip one dollar); conducted tours of its 
Restoration. 

Afternoon: Invitation luncheon of the College of William and Mary, followed by an 
Address of Welcome, the Presidential Address, the Business Meeting, and trips to either 


Jamestown or Yorktown. 
Evening: Banquet in Richmond (7:30-9:30 p.m. Price $2.00). 


Thursday, December 31: 

Morning: Busses to the University of Richmond at 8:30 a.m.; Two Departmental Sec- 
tions (9:30-12:30) and two divisions of non-conflicting Discussions Groups (9:00-10: 30; 
11:00-12:30). 

Afternoon: Invitation luncheon of the University of Richmond. 

4. Corrections and additions (to be printed in the September PMLA with further an- 
nouncements) are desired for the following list of officers, committeemen, and program 
topics of the Departmental Sections and Discussion Groups. The Program Committee 
will be grateful if notified early of serious conflicts which have not yet been eliminated. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the programs of Sections and Groups on Tuesday 
afternoon and Thursday morning are not wholly synchronous. 


Tuesday, December 29, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 


(Trains from nearly all points arrive in ample time. The registration facilities have been 
improved.) 


General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Guy S. Lowman, Jr., c/o Brown Univ.; 
Secretary, R. M. S. Heffner, Harvard Univ. (Com. on Courses in Phonetics) 

Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction. Chairman, Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley College; 
Secretary, B. L. McCullough, New York Univ. 

Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairman, Ira Wade, Prince- 
ton Univ.; Secretary, Kerby Neill, St. Louis Univ. 

American Literature. Chairman, Howard M. Jones, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Sculley 
Bradley, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (Advisory Council: H. S. Canby, Norman Foerster, 
T. O. Mabbott, T. C. Pollock, R. E. Spiller, T. K. Whipple. Bibliographer: E. E. Leisy. 
Com. on Resources for Research: T. O. Mabbott, Ch.; Cargill, Ellis, Forsythe, Hubbell, 
Nelson, Spiller, Williams.) 











English IIT: Chaucer. Chairman, Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary, 
Haldeen Braddy, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Texas. (Com. on Originals ani 
Analogues: A. C. Baugh, Carleton Brown, J. M. Manly, J. S. P. Tatlock, Karl Young) 

English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, T. W. Baldwin, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, 
Ralph de Someri Childs, Bowdoin College. 

French I: Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Uniy. 
of North Carolina; Secretary, Earl G. Mellor, Univ. of Virginia. (Com. on an OF Dict.: 
E. C. Armstrong, Carleton Brown, B. P. Bourland, P. B. Fay, J. D. M. Ford.) 

German IV : German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, A. E. Zucker, Univ. of 
North Carolina; Secretary, Gilbert J. Jordan, Southern Methodist Univ. 

Spanish III: Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Cheirman, H. Chonon 
Berkowitz, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, J. R. Spell, Univ. of Texas. 


“Tuesday, December 29, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General A'sthetics. Chairman, Oscar James Campbell, 
Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, John Crowe Ransom, Vanderbilt Univ. 

General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, S. N. Trevifio, Univ. of Chicago; 
Secretary, W. L. Schramm, Univ. of Iowa. 

Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan 
Univ.; Secretary, John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois. (Advisory Com.) 

Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Walter A. 
Reichart, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist Univ. 
(Com. on Bibliog.) 

English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, Hardin Craig, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, Madeleine 
Doran, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, Thomas A, Knott, Univ. of Michigan; 
Secretary, Lee S. Hultzen, Columbia Univ. 

French VI: French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chairman, Louis Cons, 
Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Armand Begue, Columbia Univ. 

German III: Goethe. Chairman, (till June) George M. Priest, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, 
A. J. Prahl, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Tuesday, December 29, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 


Romance Section: Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, 
T. Courtney Tarr, Princeton Univ. 

English Section II (1936): English and American after 1650. Chairman, T. M. Parrott, 
Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary, W. L. Ustick, San Marino, Calif. 


Tuesday, December 29, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


English I: Old English. Chairman, Claude M. Lotspeich, Univ. of Cincinnati; Secretary, 
Stanley Rypins, Brooklyn College. (Com. on an OE Dict.: T. A. Knott, Ch.) 

English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Jefferson B. Fletcher, Columbia Univ.; 
Secretary, Frederick M. Padelford, Univ. of Washington. (Advisory Com.: Ray Heffner, 
C. Bowie Millican, Louis B. Wright. Com. on Spenser Allusion Book: Ray Heffner, C/.) 

German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, Eduard Prokosch, Yale Univ.; Secretary, 
A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Northwestern Univ. (Com. on Study of German dialects: E. C. 
Roedder, Ch.) 

Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Jess H. Jackson, 
College of William and Mary; Secretary, Otto Springer, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman. Alfred Senn, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin; Secretary, Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 











Tuesday, December 29, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, Marcus S. Goldman, Univ. of 
Illinois; Secretary, Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ. 

Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern 
Univ.; Secretary, Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ. 

English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, Archibald A. Hill, Univ. 
of Virginia; Secretary, Henning Larsen, Univ. of Iowa. (Com. on ME MSS: Carleton 
Brown, Sir William Craigie, S. B. Meech, J. E. Wells.) 

English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, William Haller, Columbia Univ.; Secre- 
tary, Hoyt H. Hudson, Princeton Univ. (Com. on Program: L. I. Bredvold, J. H. Han- 
ford, G. B. Parker.) 

German IT: Early New High German Language and Literature. Chairman, Neil C. Brooks, 
Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, George J. Metcalf, Univ. of Alabama. 

German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, W. R. Gaede, Swarthmore College; 
Secretary, Ruth Hofrichter, Vassar College. 


Thursday, December 31, 9:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


Germanic Section: Chairman, John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ.; Secretary, Lilian L. 
Stroebe, Vassar College. (Com. on Bibliog.: F. W. J. Heuser, Ch.; H. W. Hewett- 
Thayer, Sec.-Tr.; A. W. Boesche, Friedrich Bruns, William Kurrelmeyer, L. M. Price, 
Taylor Starck, L. L. Stroebe, Archer Taylor, C. A. Williams.) 

English Section I (1936): English to 1650. Chairman, Thomas Knott, Univ. of Michigan; 
Secretary, W. G. Rice, Univ. of Michigan. 


Thursday, December 31, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 


Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, Arthur Kyle Davis, Univ. of 
Virginia; Secretary, Edwin C. Kirkland, Univ. of Tennessee. (Com. on American Bal- 
ladry: Reed Smith, Ch.; Phillips Barry, Martha Beckwith, A. K. Davis, John Lomax, 
Oliver Strunk, Archer Taylor.) 

English VIII: Literary Tendencies During the Second Half of the XVIIIth Century. 
Chairman, Margery Bailey, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, Robert W. Seitz, Univ. of Buffalo. 

English IX: Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chairman, Raymond D. Havens, The 
Johns Hopkins Univ.; Secretary, Horace E. Eaton, Syracuse Univ. (Com. on Bibliog.: 
Ernest Bernbaum, Horace Eaton, Walter Graham, A. W. Porterfield, D. Vittorini, C. E. 
Young.) 

English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, John T. Frederick, Northwestern Univ.; 
Secretary, Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt Univ. (Executive Com.: the officers, Carter 
Davidson, Bernard DeVoto, Harlan Hatcher, J. C. Ransom, Bennett Weaver.) 

French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Harry Kurz, Univ. of 
Nebraska; Secretary, William F. Falls, Univ. of Maryland. 

Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn 
Mawr College; Secretary, Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College. 

Spanish IT: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, Otis H. 
Green, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, E. Herman Hespelt, New York Univ. 


Thursday, December 31, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Ernst Jockers, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania; Secretary, Margaret L. Wiley, Univ. of Texas. (Com. on Bibliography: 
W. J. Graham, Ch.; Ernest Bernbaum, Horace Eaton, A. W. Porterfield, Domenico 


Vittorini, C. E. Young.) 





American Literature (second meeting). 

English VII: Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, Richmond P. 
Bond, Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, W. A. Eddy, Dartmouth College. (Advisory 
Com.: A. E. Case, R. F. Jones, G. Sherburn. Com. on Defoe’s Review: Frank Patterson, 
Ch.) 

English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, Univ. of Michigan; 
Secretary, William D. Templeman, Univ. of Illinois. (Executive Com.: Fannie Ratch- 
ford, H. M. Jones, Howard Lowry, Ney McMinn, W. D. Templeman. Com. on Annual 
Bibliog.: F. E. Faverty, C. F. Harrold, W. D. Templeman, R. C. Wallerstein. Com. on 
Program: H. A. Eaton, W. C. DeVane, T. M. Parrott.) 

French III: French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman, H. Carring. 
ton Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; Secretary, Lawrence M. Riddle, Univ. oj 
Southern California. 

Italian 17; Modern Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, George L. Hamilton, 
Cornell Univ.; Secretary, Clarence K. Moore, Univ. of Rochester. 

Spanish I: Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, C. P. Wagner, Univ 
of Michigan; Secretary, R. S. Boggs, Univ. of North Carolina. 

Belgian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G. L. van Roosbroeck, Columbia Univ., 
Secretary, Rose-Marie Daele, Hunter College of the City of New York. 


The exceptional schedule for the Fifty-third Annual Meeting was adopted for 1936 by 
the Program Committee (January 1, 1936) to provide within our usual time for the trip 
to the College of William and Mary, and for seeing Williamsburg. It not only saves time 
but eliminates many previous conflicts. 

The number of members who mailed cards to assist the Program Committee (prior to 
February 10) was 249. Of these it proved necessary to sacrifice certain preferences of 129. 
The conflicts involve the sixth choice of 43, the fifth choice of 51, the fourth choice of 47, 
the third choice of 27, and the second choice of 12. 


Haywarp KENIsTON, 
Acting Chairman of the Program Committee 





PMLA INDEX VOLS. I-L 


An index to Volumes I-L of the PMLA is being prepared, totally superseding 
that of Volumes I-X XXIII. The copy has been assembled and publication pro- 

' vided for prior to the academic year of 1936-1937. The final price has not yet been 
determined, but advance subscriptions by members will be received by the Treas- 
urer at $2.50. Subscribers to the former index may claim a reduction of 20 per cent. 


; PROVISIONAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 
' I. Printed papers: 
' 1, Titles of Articles and Addresses, and references to discussions, with 
subject entries for literary and linguistic topics 
. Lists of Texts and Documents 
. Words treated, classified by languages 
. Educational topics: subject entries 
. Illustrations 
. Contributors 


| II. Papers read before the Association but not printed in PMLA: 
1. Papers reported in extended abstracts (Vols. I-XXXIII) 
2. Papers read before the Association (Vols. XX XIV-L) 
3. Lists of Papers read by title 
(For titles of papers read before the Central Division, the Depart- 
mental Sections, and Discussion Groups, see references under Proceed- 
ings.) 
III. Proceedings, Acts of the Council, and miscellaneous 


Criticism of this Table of Contents, if received prior to May 1, will be welcomed 
by the Editor. Important points still to be determined are the following: 


I. 5. This is confined to inserts. Is a classified list of diagrams and tables desirable? 

I. 6. Is it sufficient to supply here the references, or should the titles in I. 1 be repeated? 

II. The Proceedings record where a small percentage of these papers were printed. Should 
this incomplete information be printed in the Index? 

II. Should a list of authors of these papers be supplied? If so, should it cover papers read 
before (1) the Central Division? (2) The Departmental Sections? (3) Discussion Groups? 
(4) Papers read by title? 

IL. 3. Is it sufficient to supply references to pages of the Proceedings where lists of Papers 
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